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Foreword 
2 ‘3 
Te ee . 
-.. This is a final report on a "Study offi the Causes of the Demise 
of Certain Small, Private, Liberal Arts ale aa Sponsored’ My 
the United States Office of Education. | 


The report consists of six chapters. Chapter I is an executive 
summary of the background of the study, scope and methodology, findings, 
and conclusions and recommendations. Chapters II through VI contain 
the following, respectively: 


II. A review of the historical and current role of the small, 
private liberal art: college. 


» III. , Cage studies of ten colleges which closed or merged. ~ 


IV. The characceristics of the demise and live invisible 
i colleges.. 


V. Analysis of financial Eacion of demise and live invisible 
: colleges 


VI. A position paper on Governmental Intervention: Policy and 
Constraints. | 
The appendices contain: operating ratios for both live and 
closed or merged colleges, an outline of the procedure used in the 
field studies of the ten colleges, a list of definitions of terms. 
used elsewhere in the report, and an extensive bibliography, relating 
£9 higher education. 
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~itea 


EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


A 


. _ ; P * 
j ~ ; iy - , : 1 
. FS , ° \ ‘ . . 
fy 7 EXECUTIVE’ SUMMARY a . 
. AS FOR THE UNDERLYING CAUSES FOR THE .- 
DEATH OF CER ‘ASIN SMALL, PRIVATE, LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES ' sf, 4 
* %. ees Ay . ai ® ‘ : : %. "6 
\ a we. & by Loyd Andrew es ‘ Pa ee is 
/ ' A : 
= 5 Gg / ) - L ¥ . F i i 
There are many explanations offered for the decline of the small, 
. : private, liberal arts college. It is a certainty that ‘the role of the 
* small col ‘ege in higher education has declined precipitously since 1950, 
when appfoximately half of the students in hist education were y, 


enroll in private institutions, most of lcd were small. Now, the 
priva e sector, has fewer than 25 percent of the students in higher educa- 
° t1on/ and Yhe market share of the "small college" is only seven percent.” 


i fee 
These small institutions were the fountainhead of higher education in / 


oe 


tHe United States. They still provide much of the diversity in higher 
e a 


Aducation. The plight of this important sector of higher education led 


/ 
/ 


/ the sone aeer of the United States to express his concern. Ina ‘* 


fos 


sins ie etc to the U. S. Commissioner, the: President wtote: 

In a conversation with me several weeks ago, four wuniveysity 
/ professors urged me to pay special attention to the plight of 
ah the small, private, liberal arts colleges. . w 


‘ As you are aware, many face unusual financial, hardships and 
some of the finest may be in dangér of having to close.. This 
/ same point came up recently with répresentatives of the higher 
e education community. . ue A Fe 

4- These colleges represent a valuable national resource, and I 
,want to be informed accurately and thoroughly about the facts 
‘of their situation and What steps ih aa taken to be 

1 


Te sata : 5 - 


\ will you please look into eile for me and report your findings 
as soon as it is consistent with the complexity of the problem. ; 


( : 


Signed: Gerald R. Ford (April 9, 1975) 
< As one part of its effort to answer the questions raised by the 


‘ President, the U. S: Office of Education requested higher education 
zs ° 
yer I.l 


ite eee 


4 


" experts at Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University (VPI&SU) 
* © , - 
to study ‘Causes for the Demise of Small, Private, Liberal Arts Colleges." 


This is a report ow the study which invalyed: (1) review of professional 


1% / at ra , « 
and historical literature on these colleges in the United States; (2) 


. 


brief analysis af broad economic and market trends in the U, S. ahd ssi, 


’ 
. 


a : _ their effect on private higher education in general and the small, 


, ~ 
pwivate, liberal arts college in particular; (3) field investigations 


» .' Of a selected group of liberal -arts eRe that ‘closed during the 
' - " 
period 1970-75; (4) statistical analysis of HEGIS data describing the 
private liberal arts colleges in the United States; and (4) sampling of 


opinion from college officials and from students. 


BACKGROUND 
For several years, the role of priwate colleges--and of the small, 


/ 


private, liberal arts college, in ae higher education has 
declined. This decline has beén a cause for concern because of she 


. colleges’ economic contribution to higher education, their historic 4. 


role and, not least, the contribution they make to the diversity of 


higher education. Since 1970, approximately 60 small, private, liberal 


arts colleges have closed or merged with public or private institutions, 
1} 


though estimates vary because of the many different definitions of what 


constitutes a small, private, liberal arts college. Certain authorities 
have estimated that as many as eighty colleges have fallen by. the wayside. 
In this report, 59 colleges that closed or merged since 1970 were 


considered to have met a reasonably strict definition of small, private, - 


a 


liberal arts college. For example, seminaries were excluded from the 
study. However, at least three colleges that were included perhaps 


6 
might have been better characterized as private, non-profit professional 
, "9 : oe Ps 


‘ : ; I.2 


io. : . 


, schools. Several institutions have also been included which were 


founded by orders of ‘ise Caioiie ehurek for the training ‘of women 

religious. ‘These colleges had a limited purpose... Perhaps they should 

acca been excluded. ees these extiuedous do not gatacisily affect 
\ eideuiavdnie data that suggests that the small liberal ‘arts mice is ° 


‘ in difficulty. It is estimated that the fecent rate of failurg is 


caLinges 


opened and only 19 closed, a ratio of 6 to 1. From 1970 to 1975, this 
/ 


‘ 
eo 


me ratio declined to 1.5 to 1. / 


Organization of the Report Jf. J o 

This chapter briefly s rizes the adjor potnts of the ‘atudy. It 
includes a brief examinatiof of nociar and ¢ ‘economic factors affecting 
the small colle as well 8a aheie ghectaptina of the methodologies 


7 that were used (1) to develop cage studies of certain colleges which 


closed or merged with other iristitutions and (2) to analyze Higher 


: / ‘ 
as - Education General Information System (HEGIS) data to determine if the 


yim would provide indicators of health or sickness. 


The major portion of the chapter is concerned with summarizing the 
studies a in subsequent chapters and the conclusion and 


recommendations that follow from these studies. 


@ 


~ Chapter II is a historical review of the contribution of the small, 


private, liberal arts college to higher education. Chapter III contains 


r pports on nine field studies of small colleges that ices or abrued 
uring the seventies, These field studies have provided invaluable ; 
insights « on the complexity of the emall college problem and the under- 3 


lying causes for the demise of certain small colleges. 


I. 


= 
> 
® 


| = 


ff 
t 
1 


7 e e - . SS i 
Chapter IV discusses the characteristics of those colleges which 


e 


- died during the seventies. 
6 


ers Chapter V contains ja detailed description of the. statistical 
- | 


‘ 


~, techniques chat were used tn analyzing HEGIS data as well as the results 


of this snsiveie, itn addition, ‘the implicatione of certain operating 


es 


re ae Deel eae Ss area 


ratios are et 


. 


governmental inte 


’ ; Chapter VI i eituation ‘paper regarding ‘the matter of possible 
ny ention to preserve che private sector of higher educa- 


tion. REE, 
The last part. lof the report contans several daaimeiea and an 


f extensive ee 


a 


; _ ECONOMIC ayy SOtaL FACTORS AFFECTING “THE oma. COLLEGE" 


Histo eally, the ' ‘small college" has had a relatively high rate 


of bétth ‘and deaths. Many -small colleges:in the past, as in the’ present 


» 
ar-present, were founded to meek a ‘specific néed or to serve a 


" pa proulae value PFARRESETHRs Many were sotertinasced ‘from the 


Y 


« 


ae iustags It is ae iaiuregit specialized and small institutions 
t Hi A 


anlike’ ‘large and diverse organizations) to eens away when their 


1. [soon are no lodger relevant. For oxen e,; 4 te estimated that 891 


jf. 
colleges were: ‘eouedes between 1770 and 1870 and that 650 of these died. 


( alg tneon 1971) ae : 


oe 


, In a | whoa’, sp anit and current. rate of births and deaths of . 
eek colleges ‘gpeaks well “for the dynamics and witelity of United 
States society. Moreover, given the currént econonic, social, and 
political pressures on’ the emai i eollege, the rate of change in societal 
values, and the limited resources of many small colleges, it is ae 


a 2 + - re e 


remarkable that. the rate of failure is not higher. Clearly, thig 


‘ ‘ t 


oe, a 1.4 


12 


ay 


- a ie e ae a 
i education is still ‘widbie and Respected, - 


» 


era = t S ard 
a ir ~ While priv} te education’ r:) share of hia higher ndyoation market 
ae i _ we 


is och ha _ectiod ro 5 PEDGA in 1950 to hess than 25 percent in 1970, the 
nae Se nasser of students that it served’ pionmeges from 1.1 million to 2. 1 


nition. ‘Mach of’ the public sector growth occurred as a result of ~- 
; o> ing. 
C emphesi on mass higher education. tia cm 


\ The eins ‘enrol Tent, growth ig both public end rivate higher 


education occurred prior to 1970. From 1960 to 1965) enrollment 


" increased by 28 percent in the private sector‘and by 7 percent in- 
public four-phir' dastteattones from 1965 to 1970, en 
1l percent in ein ne teeta sector in comparison to 47 
public sector. From 1970 to 1974, enrollment increased 


four percent in private four-year institutions as compared ‘to 13 percent 


| 
| 


in public four-year institutions. 
. . To: et the demands of new segments of woetaby and new types of 

ee higher education, state and federal governments piovided 

resources and built a@ great number of institutions, widely dispersed - 

i i ass Thus, almost unlimited access to higher education has 

been provided by “sae dispersion of institutions, RARAnEA AS aid prograns, 

and changes in standards of admissions and retention 


| The growth of higher education facilities // faculty, aduinistration, 


‘ oer 


ce As 


and bureaucracy reached its zenith about the Awe that birth rates 

; " declined and the baby boom wave passed. I ‘addition, higher education 

ee lost some. of its appeal to youth as a fe of changes in economic and 
“sete factors, including the termination ‘of the draft and Vietnan war... 

hon te result, enrollment grovth declined just when both public and 

"private institutions had become equipped ‘to accommodate Past growth 

rates and ned therefore Seveloped . the need for ‘continued growth. 


us T3 | 


: 4 


: . ; * 
a. & 
* Public institutions appear to have developed more thoroughly than 
| private inatitotions the appropriate bureaucracy, need, and capability | 
in vannutt both resources and stidehies ‘Production, capacity as well as 


need can create a market. . Moreover, the pubite institutions have 


developed more sipeedence and capability in nivhetiag to new elienteles,- 


oon to non=treditional students. The public institution’ 8 need to . 
grow may be greater than private idecivurious. Public systems mere 
‘than private ones, it is ‘alleged, can revitalize themselves only by 
growing, because public funding is tied to savoiteesk: In the public 
% ° gector, at least, society has yet to design satisfactory systems for 


revitalizing staff other than by "bringing in new blood." 


Thus, the rate of competition for students and resources between 


ographically dispersed. They have competitive admission ‘ 
standards at b th the low and top end of the scales. Earlier these two 


: factors provided the private sector important competitive vantages. 


jo 
in 


They no longer do. cau aaT Py 


_ Competition ~ = a | 4 , v Piel, 


ae a _Einaliy; most public institutions have ac titive advantage in : 


Sk ee 


2 . \ spose 
faite rates with all but the most highly endowed vate institutions. 


\ 

‘ HEGIS data aupaest that the NASER of private institetions earn 70 to 
80 percent of their. ocerattne revenue from uition. In comparison, 

tuition provides approximately 25 percent of operating revenues at most 


‘public institutTons. . » 


. - ~~ 


“« 


td \ 


rd Private institutions thus, are left with only a fw competitive ‘ 
advantages. First is the matter of size. A great nusbar of students 
still appear to be much more comforfgable in small institutions of 500 

to 2500 enrollment. ‘Second, and a close runner-up to the fivet, te the 

' gpecialized or unique value orientation that ian small colsenss provide. 


There value orientations run the gamut from fundamental religion to 


avant garde noctat customs. Other alleged advan s include the 


i 


social class, race, religion, and/or academic achievement. Pu lic 


institutions tend to be peo -chaperteive in this area. A , 
METHODOLOGY 
In seeking to determine causes for the demise of certain small ee 


liberal arts colleges, four distinct approaches were used and have been 
synthesized as well as possible, given the scope of the project. -First, 
a panel of experts--drawn primarily from emall, private, liberal arts 
colleges--was consulted for their insights. Second, an extensive review 
of the voluminous’ literature on higher education was ‘conducted. Third, 
_ten different colleges that had closed or merged were investigated and 
case studies on nihe were developed. The field investigation of New 
College in Sarasota, Florida confirmed the findings of David Reisman's 
(1975) excellent study of that tivedtution, There seemed to be no point 
in repeating what had alre been said so well and ia ‘the . 
thrust of the ia article supports meny of the conclusions that were 


drawn from the project's field inveasigations. Fourth, HEGIS, data were 


eee e | 2 1 5 | 


I.7 


\ Case Study Approach ia .* j : 

Several different apa vonclina were considered for doing field 

; investigations. One approach is to use a Q-sort technique, in which 

_ thoge who were involved in the events leading up to the chosing or merger 


a « 
of a co¥lege are asked to sort in order of~ probability cianibier of cards, 


sv # 


each of which identifies a different cause for the demise. This technique 
‘lends ‘itself to statistical analysis. If the sample is large and 
homeogeneous enough, one may be able to identify, at some level of 
signifiéance, what is the general opinion for the cause of denise. 
Unfortunately general opinion may not represent an expert evalyation of 
the problems. This approach was attempted in a parallel study by 4? 
another institution. No significant level of agreement-on cause was 
ohtdined: (Vance Peterson, University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio) 

A second approach, one generally favored in evaluating a business 
to determine| the reasons for its success or failure, is that of case 
study, most dieses developed for analytical purposes by. business 
Pees 3 social anthropology, and souiiiane: This method of 
research has been very fruitful. Several techniques are used, including | 


N15 
feelings,’ recording and evaluation of behavior, etc. The approach, of 


financial, analysis, evaluation of marketing techniques, assessment of | 
course, is quité-dependent on the skill and knowledge of the investigator 
as an interviewer and on his ability to synthesize the results of his 
interviews with well-established theory. Generally, interviews and 
synthesis are guided by hypotheses developed from theory and practice. -. 


These hypotheses are continuously refined and added to during the case 
id . 


study or field investigation process. A 


\ 


The problem with this approach in the study of dead institutions is 


that many artifacts may have been lost, behavior no longer can be | 


observed, and the persons involved in events that led up to the demise 


may no longer be available for interview. 

Nevertheless, the case study approach was selected for the field 
investigations of a selected number of institutions because of its 
usefulness in "getting at causes" and the experience of the investigators. 


The institutions to be studied were chosen by the panel of experts. The 


selection was based on the characteristics that ane described in Chapter 
4, since the scope of the project precluded the use of a large sample. 


cigs artifacts for the casé studies were catalogs, self-studtes es 
' e : f pei: 


REOCHES EE newspaper accounts, histories, and in certain cases ; financial 
statements or analyses. In most cases it was possible eas a °° ’ 


recent president of the institution and, in the case of/ merged institu- 


\ t a 
‘tions, his successors. In most cases, trustees were interviewed. Other 


interviewees included deans, students, and faculty. Prior to conducting . 
the case studies, several hypotheses were developed with the help of the 
panel of experts and appropriate literature and a questionnaire was 
uxieten ‘to “ the interviews (See Appendix C). To strengthen the 
reliability of the study and reduce = effect of interviewer bias, 
several different interviewers were recruited from the panel of experts 
as well as the faculty of Jia Polytechnic TASERCOES and State 


University. GPOETEAEY s the iutacviovs were ndeceel by two ‘interviewers. 


selected on the basis of complementary background and biases. 


\ | 
Analysis of HEGIS Data. | 
An intensive analysis was made of the data in the Higher Education _ 


General Information System (HEGIS) to determine if these data would 


provide an indicator of health or sickness. Operating ratios ate quite . 


¢ \ 
commonly used by financial analysts in evaluating the relative health of 
~ | 


an industry or specific business within the industry. Business \ 


experfence plus work by the National Commission for Higher Education 


Management Systems, Bowen, and others provided guidance in developing a 
; 


| group of 30 operating ratios. This group was narrowed to 16 after 
| SONSETEEOE with the panel of experts. These operating ratios are listed 
| “and discussed in Chapter V. Means, median, standard deviation and | 


ranges of the operating ratios for the dead and live popinlations wele | | 


determined after individual ratios had been computed for each school on - | 
7 


the base year of 1973. Discriminant and Baker clustet analyses were 


used to determine if ae single ratio or group of r, on would eae ‘ 
discriminate between dead institutions and live inbtiqutions. . * 
prNiNcs<—~ | » 2 ee eS 

National Resource ~ ae P aio, ee 


J 


A review of the literature (see cerns 2) supports the portt ton 
J 


it 


that the small, private, liberal ayts ee ts an important. national 
resource, economically and 08 2 ae Approximately 25 percent 


of those enrolled An higher ad , ion attend private institutions. j 


bp 


paver. percent of these or a axiauede 650 ,000 are in small, private, 


= 


' liberal arte colleges. The econoniic contribution of private higher 
education is substantial. Tuition provided 70 to 80% of the educational 


and general (E & G) costs of these institutions, whereas, the contribu- 


oe ee tion ‘of pce in public institutions averages perhaps a third as much. 
‘the ‘remaining operating costs of private institutions are ‘supported by 
os: private gifts ane wndenmment income except it a few states where state 


“governments provide auperantset ats ELAR Publicly supported institu- 


‘ OME on the other head depend primarily on state appropriations from 
oo ee 1.10 18 


ee soar ee age eae Re sl pe Ge me cen ie OP ee hl 


Xu 


/ 
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general revenue to supply the difference between tuition and total 
operating edbts." Capital investments of private institutions are 
provided pee almost solely by eaten and endowments or out of operations, 
whereas the majority of the capital costs of public institutions are 


borne by the taxpayer; in both sectors of higher education, auxiliary 


ers , 
( enterpriscs, such as housing, are generally self-supporting. 


é 


. 7 increasing state and feaesas control. eas 


Tul, philosophical, political and sociological contributions of 
private higher education to the vigor of Dysher Micucice as a whole 
may be ‘é aahienase as ee economtc contribution, though these contribu- 
Hone ea cannot be quantified. ’ Clark Fare: (1972) has observed that private 
highér adueacion pesterss the wets of the pypite institution. This 


protection ia badly asedad:; coneideting the strong tendency for ever 


# t 


' The. private sector offers a diversity in program and value orienta- 
dion that the public sector apparent ly cannot supply. It provides an : 
alternative means of education for. many who for different reasons would 
find public Gniversities uncomfortable. It has sdistwarial wicca and 
cultural value to many local communities. It competes with public higher 
education; hence it should encourage innovation and'felevancy, fn both 


4 


sectors. . » 


Pligh ht - External Factors ‘ 

There is strong evidence that the private sector of higher education 
is in more serious difficulty than the public sector even though both 
now are facing incrassing economic difficulties. Bowen's study suggests 
that 25 percent of the private institutions he studied faced serious 
financial PEsESOUL EY Howes & Minter, 1975). Several state-sponsored 
studies provide supettting data. An eiaivate of BEGIS data ougeests 


a o 1.11 $9 ms 


Bod 


‘serious ‘difficulty: The one to four ‘bbe gap between the public and 


average tuition of public institutions was $541 in 1974-75 as compared 


It already has had serious effects on individual schools. There are 


and/or refunds (see Chapter V); many inatitutfons lack the financiaf 


‘ ‘ ( 
' already noted, the historic advantages of the private sector in competing - — 


/ : ‘ 


¢ 


that 14 percent of; live institutions in the HEGIS ‘category 3.2 are in 


private sectors of higher education probably will continue to increase 
due to a combination of factors: inflation, limited private giving, and 


faltering endowment income, which has not grown sufficiently to cover 


the inflationary growth of operating and capital costs. The estimated 


to $2080 in private institutions. The cost of attendance for resident 
students was $2400 in public institutions as compared to $4039 ‘in 
private colleges cSouguhins 1976). : 


The sanveabing gap iin buipios eventually must .affect cenrolgment- 


indications that too many private institutions are heavily subsidizing 


gnrollment through financial aid packages that include tuition waivers ee 


sophistication to balance such subsidies ‘against incremental costs. As 


“ 


a 


with the public sector are declining. Private colleges no‘longer hawe 

any aaa advantage stenting, from their goegraphical’ dispersion or 
\ 

their service as an alternative source of higher emirates for the: low 


achiever. They lack experience in competing for the ‘eoa-tradicional and 


adult student, though some private institutions are exploitthg this 


market. successfully. : ae 


Diversity and Classification 
The amazing Aivanstts of what have been classified as omall, / 

private, liberal arts colleges is described in Chapter IV. It aypears 4 

that both the Carnegie Comission classification end the HEGCIS | a [ 


4 ‘ z 3 ) 


I.12 f 


Se t+ ge a i es 


“A 

e . classification 3.2 (Private, Liberal Arts Colleges II) are much too / 
large. They ‘really encompass all those geen not suitably classified 
sei classifications include colleges with many: different 


character tics, missions, affiliations, enrollments, and financial / 


© 


standings. 

The weakness of the east cation system and the shortcomings of 
data ‘create many problems a analyzing the colleges' contribution as a 
national resource, in identifying critical indicators of institutional 
pathology, and in considering: possible strategies that ater Reeeerre 2 
£ colleges that are making a efgnificant contribution ‘to higher, education ~ 


as a- national resburte,- Eres dntic provide « a. base or beginning point 7 


Ve 


for duvetovine a aie taxonomy despite problgns with credibility and # 


Seg! accuracy. However, other data are needed,“ wees information on ae om 
mission, programs, faculty and administration. There is a remarkable 
al = * a . ‘ a * is 
lack of current, reliable and specific information on the above. 
=e Indicators of Pathology ; *. 


rae oF the major purposes of the study was to determine if HEGIS 


a. ¢ 


ee would bie Anated in developing indicators of patholesy, ‘enveby 


tof! ra 
, Providing means for ddenti fying the state of health of the emall colfege 


‘ * 2 . y . / { | 
sector. #, ‘ . . - /r 2 


- « 


“4 thé xuenits of the analysis of HEGIS thats were mixed. a 
of enrblinene and certain other data for whe deed aad rivellinaptenetons 


; f 
A indicated that colleges with certain characteriatigs are wok Likely: to 


‘ 
J 


if . 4 an} 
a? aa ‘fail than’ others. 7 * = 8 i met 
ie * Smal1 51 1men “ Sixty-six percent of the colleges that one or” 


} 
wacked in ‘the last five ~ hed S00 or less enrolinent- when ‘they 


closed. Moreover, ‘these collages couprised 24.5 percent of the invisthie i” 


¥? 


4 


population (live and dead) with less than 500 students. In contrast, 


only five percent of the colleges with enrollment greater than 500 


’ 


\ 
failed. 


e 


\ : Gia 
Women's institutions also- appear to have less viability than either; 
male or coed institutions. Twenty-five percent of the total number of 


women's: colleges -in the 3.2 HEGIS category have failed in the last five °..5, 
} @! to be 


years. These comprised 40 percent of the total demise population. . - 


- 
{ * 
/ 


Cost Per Student 

The average (E & G) costs’ pee student of dead Soreeaee was $4064, 
dlacet $1500 more thap’ the live invisible college sector. The average 
cost per student of 1j¥e invisible institutions a substantially below 
the costs of all private- institutions, all public institutions, and all 


private, four-year inatétutions. 


Financial Indicators. Sixteen financial or operating ratios were also 
; t } 
developed from the HEGIS data. Several types of statistical analysis 


were used to determine if one or more of these operating ratios would 


be proven useful as indicators of pathology. Nine of the sixteen proved 


" tobe useful in discriminating between live and Yead institutions. 


Stepwise discriminant analysis of these ratios classified the live and 
“4 rn f 


dead colleges correctly 84 percent of the time. By group, 69 and 86 


percent of the dead and live invisible colleges respectively were 


: classified rorrectly,, 


While this prediction rate is not good enough to support a 
| 
recommendation that these operating ratios, developed from. a single year 
of. dete, be used as i dicators of parents af is high enough to 


encourage devstonaiin 0 trend dete, using seeitd years: ‘of data. 


‘ 
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There were indicnenee that certain HEGIS data elensite may be more | 
evutate than is generally assumg@d, given the ‘unaudited nature of the’ 
data and the manner in which the informations collected and reported 
by many institutions. However, some other data elements appear to be ee 
grosely inaccurate, perhaps due to faulty interpretations of the data 
element definitions by those charged with reporting to HEGIS. 


LY 


The mis-classification of_certain’ colleges by th pwise discriminant 
Ms a 4 


_ analysis tend to support the findings of the certain field investigations 
that management and/or external and internal politics are critical , 
factors (see in particular the case study, “The Death 2 a Rebirth of a 
Small, Private, Liberal Arts College, Chapter 3). ‘Two and probably — ‘ 
three collages which were investigated clo led their doors by merger two 

to three years before their financial situation would have forced them 

to close. 

: The analysis of HEGIS dave from the obtepentive of operating ratios 
strongly suggests that these data may have “anbaneal analytical power, 

even at their present level of accuracy and credibility. It vould appear / 
that trend data on the operating ratios would provide means (a) for ra 
institutions to study themselves in comparison to their counterparts | j 

and (b) for U. S. Office of Education, g others, to appraise the 


health of colleges,or categories of colleges. More intensive use of 


these data could well lead to more accurate reporting. 


i 


Internal Causes Leading to Demise ir . oe" 
, ; j/ ; : / 
The field investigations of selecte ) dead colleges strongly suggest 


that there are four internal factors that affect the health of an 
{ 7 f 
institution: | : fs 


\ “ _e a: 
(1) Six of the ten studies found serious confusion and conflict | 
f ‘ ~~, rs 
a 1.15 c 


5, td ee 


“ : among constituencies: of the colleges regarding purpose, mission, 
and/or value orientation: 

(2) In five of the ten cases, the BcRRCS had been unable to obtain 
accreditation. Jn four cases, lack of abeenitieciee was 
primarily attributable to an insufficient financial base. In 
.the fifth case, “difficulties with soevaditation were a result ; 

4 of inadequat administration and conflict among constituericies. 

(3) The financial b se was Sneuffictent to support the mission of 

» the school, particularly in today's competitive environment ._ 

(4) The administration or management lacked expertise. All but one 

of the schools were weak in objective setting and/or obtaining 

the commitment of faculty and staff. to object ves, financial ° 

planning, needs scene or market research, ok waricakine: 

The difference Suak management can make, is described in the 

“Rebirth” study (Chapter 3). One school that appeared vs have 

had sevetal years of good management initiated and negotiated 

a successful merger with the gtate system at least three yeare 

before it would have collapsed financially and while it 


retained significant anence ° 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS | / : 


The findings suggest that th® small, private, liberal arts college 
is in serious difficulty, in part| because of state and federal policies 


which have fostered the growth of ee higher education. 


jie 


/ 


[colteses heve made and cont inue to 


Small, private, liberal arts 
make important contributions to wha education--economl uy, socially, 
and culturally. They provide di trsity, competition with the public . 


sector, reduce burdens on state enues, and contribut¢ to the economy 


i] 


and siesta of ‘local communities aoe ba 


° 


One of the reasons for the plight of the emall, private, liberal 


arts college is the increasing tuition gap between the private and 


public sector. Current financial aid programs to qtudents and 
} 
‘Institutional grants do not appear to address adequately the pricing 


beakitien., F 

Other reasons for the difficulties of the onal college sector 
stem, in part, from the nature of the omall college. Its size and 
specialized value orientation makes it particularly vulnerable to 
econnmité stress, compe! ition and social: change. Yet, general conditivas” . | 
do not account for alljor many of the failures that were studied. Many 
of the dead eotleses had been winaadaged in terms of deternining ‘and 
obtaining commitment t purpose, setting realistic missions and goals, 
“a financial pie Some of these colleges would hi ve probably died | 
even in the best of competitive worlds. Others had probably outlived 
their usefulness in terns: Fe purpose and were unwillingjor unable to change - 


¢ 


The problems of nionanagenent and usefulness are difficelt ones to -keep 
| ; Fy » - 


in perspective. nf . r 
Since this study concentrated on an examination of shtenee colleges, 
it is not surprising that it found many ‘of the colleges’ difficulties 
stemmed from internal factors, including inexperienced r inadequate 
‘ menagentent. “Yet, poor sihigeiaink may be atypical of th¢ population as a. 
whole. Some of the investigators in peripheral end informal, studies of 
- live institutions found some very competent managers and management j- 
‘processes. | ‘The survival of so many AREER INETONS _Siven the COMPOT SEL 
situation and cnnnk of social change, supports map thesis thet Banegesent 
me \« small colleges as a ‘group: may be quite competent. It is worth noting 
- that the consequences of poor management ,and outdated purpose tend to oP. 
become much more visible in the private then in the public eector. For | 


. 


example, miscalculation of building visions, wad cus inadequate revenue 
“a meet loans, can raotaiy lead to bankruptcy in the private sector. - 
The public (lee is not so vulnerable. States tend to cover the debts 
of public institutions. 

The study demonstrated that much more information is required for 
the development ad sound policy regarding the small, private, liberal 
arts college. First, . the classification is much too latge. Second, 
too little is known about students, mission, atett, and the effects of 
church affiliation. Third, HEGIS data proved more useful and accurate | 
than was seacealiy expected by a pace of experts and other knowledgeab1l 
‘in the field, Operating ratios developed from one year of such data wer 
able to predict accurately Ge Pertene of the time whether a college was 
dead or live. This suggeste that several years of such data might provide 
trend data that would be useful to colleges for self-evaluation and to 

the U. S. Office of Education for policy analysis. | : 

However, several important data elements in HEGIS appeared 80 

unreasonable that the information was not used in the statistical 
aden pats of suai he ratios. Thig suggests chad steps ekould be taken 
to ) improve the data base.” ‘ 


The field ‘investigations proved extremely useful as h means of 


‘identifying underlying cause#*for demise. However, these studies were 


| 


limited inasmuch as only dead colleges were investigated. Live-and new 
colleges ‘should be investigated to determine if thers ae significant 
aati erences between the management of live and saecanstel institutions : 
por dead “Onas. Such comparisons may explain some of the mis-classifications 


we 
; 


that were encouatered in the statistical analysis of operating ratios. 


| ry 
i ro 
/ . Recommendations 
me \ : 
The above conclusions lead to the following recommendations: ~ 


1. current federal and state policies in mes financial aid, 


‘institutional grants, And taxing should be reviewed t determine if 


these policies can be modified to provide fair Sepiel hoe environment x 
es the small, private, liberal. arts college by reducing the effects of ’ / 
the tuition gap. Federal support funneled . through the states sonar 

provide the states with more ability to support private higher education. 


Federal and state tax structure should be reexamined ilies all 


3 


1f it would be sound | policy to increase incentives—for private donations 


to higher ‘education. a credit to; parents and/or students 
( 


“for tuition should be considered. ) 
¥ 


2. Small colleges should keep their - miseioti « ae sina under 


Barious and continuing pnaiaaiina to Ankninion what can be done to , 


increase their viability. They should give particular areecttye i 


saan dH 
hehansteonnamerh sonny emo 


“y 
aggre « current postcy is Lacking, though the si tuatic on io much better ; 


; than it was several years ago. Therefore, the foll 46 should be 
i accomplished to provide ‘the necessary ‘information heen for policy \ 
analysis. ; a - d 
i J (a) ‘Several ene of HEGIS data ‘should be used in the form ‘a 
e operating Tatios to support an. analysis f trends. This Seed At. 


data should be provided to the colleges for, self-evaluation in 


ne es Tag, 2t 


- and used od the U. S. Office of Education (OE) for policy 
| oor analysis. 
| ‘.(b) The use of HEGIS data by colleges.and OE in itself would lead 
to better definition of ‘data elements and reporting. ; However, 
positive means for iaproving the quality of data should be 
7 4 , Sought. For-example, a eampling of HEcre reports should be 
+ “compared riodically to audited financial statements. 
(c) Carrent; reliable, and specific data should be developed 
regarding the sisetons, programa, students, and. latatie, of the nY 9 
small cotiaeas, Information should te obtained regarding the 
age, sex, geographic origin, socio-economic level, and 
academic level of sities gakarinavand attending the several be “ 
categories of small ie i \ Current knowledge on these . , | 


t 
matters is “very limited. More is needed if a useful classifica- 


tion system 4e to be developed. Ri poe 


ti my (d) Surveys should be conducted to determine ak we a. 
ena Pee management, 2 aataey, etc. of suc ful and os 
ees | : vee 5 ‘ , » 
af 3 _:. unsuccessful eal ae | ae 


en |HEGIS: anj ‘other data as the above: should be mend to better . 


“et 


fy the east private, lfberal ' arte. ‘eating, -Tyls 


ie _define and class ee 


/ should lead to. iremion aie Tefinenents of HEGIS repottiog: eyotgas and. 


ra somerset ital vi 


} 


as 


- Additional case studies should be pondacted with. ot be: 
: particular — — to the Seay of live and new. inetitutions. \ oe 


* 
j Pr, cee 3 ; 
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» ‘ . e 
These > studies should address such questions as the following: 
‘ : 5 
a. How do management processes in the live institutions compare 


with those of defunct institutions: , ; es 
(1) Are the administrations more open or closed? 
(2) Is Ainancial planning better coordinated with academic 
anning? |e 
(3) / Are missions better defined and accepted? 
(4) Are trustees more involved in policy setting and less in 
day-to-day administration?- » P 
b. / / ‘Do management processes of different, sectors of small colleges 


: > 
aah 7 ’ differ According to church affiliations and/or missions and 


are iene differences useful? 
a 6. the nature of the | mall, private, isperal arts college as a 
; national resource shquld be SUEENSE examined to determine the extent jot 


any 8 “contribution and how seriously it» is being diminished or snhinguced 


ow 


a, ry 3 s 
BS * " i . . 


ty attrition. 


7. The role. ot te anal, bollége is serving the needs of the | . 
; growing Han Ex eaac Teams aa ee market ‘ehould: be studied by apppopriate 
associations, individual colleges, ‘end government. It has been suggested rs 
that this market haecadl been Properly saploited by the smell college; 


tercitstyrd eteanreicastie nen ongh srriteetoetriresiy + ae “~ 5 Gene aes aed 5 ptpheoicte sarge Serdaloniviasasnantecie niet crt mummmntper atin neenadi inne yetpcrremeausoverininen at yoni remnant 9 ene steel yal sen enone kamine 


yet, there are casea where ana colleges have wery snerapnrulty entered 


this market. It is certain chat this market requires very ‘sophisticated 

ansl vate of tnerenental coath, pricing and marketing. ‘State and federal | * | 
53 _ Sovertments should begin to develop public policy for this non-traditional 
market. Consumers of non-traditional education in both the public and 
private sector now encounter quite variable pricing, and, in some senses, « 


4 


‘ it is ‘disctiminatory. Oe sat ci F a 


8. The possibld effects of various public policies and governmental 
. ; 
regulation on t ure of the small college should be evaluated. One 


of the assets of the small college as a national resource springs from 
its private nature and the special value orientations that it can foster. 
ie sa regulations already are tending to curtail pluralisa. f 

/ 9. Information developed in this study and in the proposed follow. 


on| studies should be disseminated through a series of seminars designed 


i ' to stimulate debate on policy questions and to provide input for setting 


and implementing policy, as well as through publication. y 
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THS/SMALL LISERAL ARTS COLBEGE: HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


‘¥he colonial liberal arts college stands as both progenitor of, and 
model for: subsequent varieties of eerpen higher education. From 1636 
until the mid~1600" s, this "moa>*" was remarkably’ uniform. Its religious 

anv, purposes, were inseparable from its ‘academia purposes, and’ its academic pro- 
cess centered upon a pe iculum which was prescribed and static. 

é _ By the latter half of the 19th century, important ai ae 

forces succeeded in destroying the. bela of this wanes of higher education, ‘i 
~ and fostering a variety of academic purposes, rs ; snsti tutional types, and a " 
organizational activities. Most i aac of these forces were: . 
| (2), The Arteylectual eatpent, which was sanedasiibed in Euxope by the 
Enlightenment, and which generated specialization, secularization of intel- 
lectual activity, and equalization of the branches’ of knowledge, 
(2) The rise ‘of science and, empirical tesearch, imported ‘chiefly ; 
from Germany,- and enthusiastically embodied. ina number of. Anerican universi-i 


, t R 4 the 
ties, ar - _— . 


/ 


ee Os scant nneetioapeTm CHO 


saris (3) - ~Ineressingly specific notions about +a vocational purposes and — 


utility of higher education - (exemplified by the Land Grant esr 


aime ee a 


a2 


Certain characteristics of the early tperal arts colleges” endured 


in their own direct @escendants, as well as in most other institutional 


‘ . 
¢ ry 
aa 
a j 
_ 
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, | 


types. ‘These characteristics sas wives 
(1) Relief in a perennial curriculum 


/ (P) The ideal of geographic access, and numerous local colleges ~ 
(3) Concern for the individual studen 
es Y 4 i 
(4) Smallness as a virtue 


re ; , (5)- The importance of values ai value-inquiry 
. ; These characteristics aie aot endure in a uniform way. The easrpows 
@iversity even among small Aiberai arts “college&is related to a aifrerent 
ra set of pressures, whicl. 7m differentially! upon these colleges. Those 
Pressures are: | / - | 3 
/(1) The ietuach of. the elective system — 
(2) The establishment of special clientele liberal arts colleges 
_ (3): The rise of vocationalism 
(4) Departmentalization 
: (5) ‘Secularization 
(6) Competition from public institutions - 
A ° | | Se ers 
sbi acto asa pn ea sails, Sapa RRR BE Re see esbae: ( techeshmaees eutotioes Sn a enero sees ane cca ' 
ae 4 ‘ ; sre 
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= . The snaid liberal orks college is a unique American institution, 
shaped by congttunl se snd pressures imbedded in the historical experience 
. rr. this country. It must be remembered that ina nearly complete sense, 
the small liberal arts college defined higher education, in the United States 
for |more than tifo o centuries, from the f. snfiing of Harvard (1636), until 


the Morrill band Grant Act (1862) and the rise of the American University, 


et before the close of the. nineteenth c baa: 7 
| tne model for this institution was the Biglish ‘coleges of Oxford 
: ang Cambridge, especially Emmanuel College. This _ stracture--the residential 

2 eat (though not part of a University fluster)--was chosen instead of 
</ that of. the continental University, which by he 17th century was wevina 
towards the concept of a. non-resident graduate school, emphasizing professional. 
and specialized training. Why was the’ collegiate model adopted? This model. 
flourished because (1) qunberss of Americans were educated in this kind of 
college, (2) its residential setting ie, particularly appropriate’ to the re- 
ligious motivations of sie founders and supporters, fe weil” ‘as. to! ‘the r Geoere- 
phy of a continent with a heavily rural population and a rapidly expanding 
frontier. | 


naan ot ol @- Character of “these institutions, as it: emerged in the United aeteeteeeh 
States, was’ profoundly influenced by religion and intellectual orthodoxy. 


The early liberal arts coltegn were religious dustitetions » perhaps to a 


greater extent ‘than they were academic or intellectual ones. Indeed, the ‘ 


distinction was not made. The motivation for the founding and maintenance 


Te eg Te eS ee eC Oe 
N.B. I am deeply: indebted to colleagues ‘for their giteconity in re ng crit- 
ically and commenting on the first draft of this paper: to J Stark, 
Norman Kaufman and Bob Davidson at. Syracuse; Vunce Peterson at University 
of Toledo; Tom Corcoran at the Fund for the Improvement of tsecondary oo 
Educution; E.W. Luutenschlager at Roanoke College and Joseph Kane at the bea 
. Association of Jesuit Colleges and Universities. A number/of other people | 
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of the colleges was that of preserving and nourishing religion thrpush an 
educated clergy, and an educated and devout laity. Before 1850, nearly ‘all \ 
college presidents were drawn from the clergy, and, as Brubacher dna Rudy 

(1968) point out, in the early 1700's, about half of the students were pre- 


| 
paring for the ministry. (By 1761 this had diminished to 37 percent and, 


e by 1861, to 20 percent--still a powerful influence oa the character of 
the student body.) | 

. The vision was of a siugle truth, Christian/and usually (but not a 

always) sectarian, to which the claims of literature, or en emerging science; E 

were quboratasted: Orthodoxy of both thought and behavior was always ex- 

pected and usually demanded » of both students and’ faculty. Academically, ¢ 
this vision was expressed in a rigidly prescribed and sequential (four 

years) pattern based upon traditional ‘éhaceaents » and consisting primarily 

of language and literature (later, increasingly, mathematics and natural 

philosophy or science), which were imparted chiefly through seca recita- 

*. tions/ ‘Notions or skeptic inquiry, empirical ‘science, and the importance 
of fractical or vocationally "useful" ski¥l training, were not welcomed, 
sci in these Bayan the branching and ean of American higher 
education into ite: later institutional and "ideadi zed" diversity. j é; ¢ 

eee The early collega was exclusive,. because Ate clientele was limited 
to an extremely small portion of the “college age" population, and its | 

; et ‘entrance peyaleoents included knowledge of ‘classical eminees certainly / 
mei 8 the colleges did, in fact, produce wen vnose civic toatanapit demonstrated / 


te vulue ‘of higher education. But college was not —- as a requisite 
\ 
1 ; ; if a r 


/ 


- - were generous with edvice and assistance during preparation of this paper, 
woes which I hope they will yead with awareness of my implicit thanks. Esther Clerk 
aid pasta cs unusual job of manuscript typing: with patience, efficiency, 
“and in rable skill. : ; 
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@ 
for such leadership or for professional work (except in the case of the 
/ a 


? . 


clergy). Thus, the question of “epalitarian’ versus "“eligist” higher educa- 
tion is somewhat irrelevant. Certainly, early liberal arts colleges 
possessed some aspects of both characteristics. 


Thus, the early liberal arts colleges embraced orthodox and i 


. 


usually sectarian religious purposes; offered a rigidly prescribed cur- 
riculum; enphasized the unquestioned learning of a received intellectual 
tradition; resisted the "practicc_' and "useful" arts and sciences; and 
served a limited clientele. All these characteristics neh them increas- 
ingly at odds with a society becoming ical la ushentond and 

\ secular, and, as a& consequence, PREITY set théa at odds with their own 


.° students. Evidence of this is to be found in the declining enrollments and 


proportion of the population attending college during the period 1850 to 
2 4 7 
A fascinating illustration of the increasing gulf between the 


1880; noted by Veysey (1963). 


’ aominant purposes and practices of the institutions and the attitudes ae 
‘ ‘their students is to be found in the development of the student satbraty 
societies (as described by McLachlan in Stone, 1974). These societies, which 


were active from /the late 18th century to the middle‘of the 19th, peovides 


f ; 
___ compensation. forthe rigidity and narrowness of the traditions). curriculum, . 


eaomtisttesesshv esis Sei 


and evince the Ancreasing irrelevance which students escribed to that 


curriculum. 
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that socicty was undergoing, enormous changes in its patterns of demography, 


. WOrk,: information, communication and belief. From the standpoint of higher 
‘education, the most important of these societal forces were: the rise of 


aclence, Andustraalt: zation, the vocational utility of education, secular- 


o 


ization, the ineveasing egalitarianism of education, and the dala so- 


/ 


cletal-qportance pluced upon higher e@ucation, , 


v, ; : The rige of science and the ideal ot esearch was making the univer- 


i* 6 
- 


-gity the domingnt form of higher education; which it de today. Industrializa-_ 
= Li tion and increasing emphasis upon the vo¢ational utility of education combined 


not only to. influence the emerging university, and generate the land grant 
| ‘ . 
movement, but also to encourage the development of powerful technical and 


4 


e ¢ 


$ technological institutions and cause a broad variety of types of colleges , 


‘and universities to expand emphasize the vocational aspects of their 
_ programs. Egalitarianispi was a powerful motivator, not only of the tand 
grant movement, but also of the proliferation of both university-level public 
‘nevitations tetas soltenes and universities) and, later, community colleges. 
The tnereasing, societal importance of education made possible the funding, by 
‘both public “and private sources, of this someilan ul impressive system of 
higher education. The increasing secularization of society had created 


mes -tonsions-gn the historically denominationa institutions. This led w: y to 


| # become independent of Church relationship, others to diffuse their traditional 


(... . fcus on religious purpose. The broadeni 
/ 


the normal schools into state colleg 


‘eventually, universities) as well 


- 


as to the fRcipient community goll e movement, 


& 


| Gravity in nieher education shifted to other § st 


7 


| 
‘The small 1sberal arts college; bapa sa been ‘the exclusive ‘form 


of higher education for n birly two ‘and a bet cealeiciee, As the’ center of 2 


ise forms. the character- 
istics of the liberal arts scitene veines ia - - own direct descendants, 


as well as, to some extent, in the varieties at aver ‘institutions. What 


es 


_were these characteristics? ern . heaged : * 


First, the belief in a per’ nial wien ‘Though. in its “pure" 
form this may endure in only a small number of academically conservative 
institutions such as St. Johns College, the idea of a unified and permanently 
Poiana curriculum exists, with some force and in some shape, in many in- | 
stitutions. The currents of discussion about general education, core cur- 
riculum, and perhaps, even the ‘contemporary interest in competency based 


liberal education, attest to the persistence of belief in the validity of a 


Y 


_ shared and common experience. bo 


Secondly? localism and geograrhic access. The large numbers of 
colleges, established by their founders ony their early ‘rienlet great 
tion of colleges" (Stone, 1974, p. 468) ), certainly form the Stesad infra- 
eureeeiye of the impressive geographic network of institutions of higher 
eavienttoa in the United States today. Twenty-five percent of the 2,827 
institutions of higher education in the United States are “Liberal Arts 
Colleges" (arnecis Commission, 1973). Of that 25. percent, 20.3 percent 2 ee 
are "small, less selective liberal arts colleges" (Liberal pets Colleges II). 
Though these 719 institutions enroll only 8 percent of the students, the 


pattern of geographic distribution seems unquestionably to have influenced 


ae si TM oo 


i1I.7 


ae: et . . & 
| 


the vowerful Americin policy and practice in favor of maximum geogriphic 
aceesr. Vy Ve os 4 


) Thirdly concern for the individual’ student, and emphasis of the 
a 


developmental saparks of college experience. ‘The merging bd ‘the ideas By: 


academic and personal development (an American and ‘English tradition, ° : / 
/ 


rather than continental European),-is a poverful ond pervasi e ideal in all ad 
e 
American higher education, The achievement falls short of t aaCES, as ° 


seems amply illustrated by the hi cory of student discontent and rebellion. ~ F 


But this ony confirms the widespread sceadtiines of this rather Bic ie char- 


' 


acteristic of the small liberal arts college. 


a 


Fourth, the attractiveness of smallness, There has been inexorafle 
ar movement towards larger institutions. In 1870, average institutional eriroll- 
ment was 92 students; in 1900, 243; in 1940, 87h, atid; by 1971, 2983. Against — 


this trend is the very fact of survival of the small private institutions (in 
: ; ‘ 
the face of thety usbetsiced price Serution with low tuition public insti- 
_eaencecnteee 
tutions). And ‘large institutions, both public and private, have become in- 


a“ 


<r’ creasingly interested in measures they night take (such as cluster colleges) 


£ 


to decrease the atmosphere ofcbigness. 


Fifth, the value-orientation of the denominational institutions. It 


-4, 
sary 


is true that a religious and sometimes sectarian inspiration was present in: 
the early history of many public institutions. But it is equally true that 

- the divorce of religious identification from public higher education is now 
rather complete, and also that many originally denominational institutions 
are no Longer church related. In many of the latter, the residue of that 


originally religious emphasis exists in value inquiry. re 


ry 


® 


r 
Important as these are, thcy are tneagnces only. he character of 


i Ps 


become diverse and diffuse, but the strongest trends were sig rom the 


yo 


Fees of the traditional small private ]“Seral arts college,’ 


| 
| 


If the system of American hicher education is today nea: the 


__ small liberal arts colleges represent that system's most diverse category. 


One reason for that diversity is the varied response these colleges; have 
made to the societal forces discussed avove, \ai well as to specific pres- 
sures, trends and factors within higher education. Some of the TaetOrs are: 
1. The triumph of the elective system, Eliot of Harvard first es- 
poused his elective system at his inaugural address in 1869. Abetted py 


the increasing power of science, the growing influence At potions 5 hi 


utility and practicality (fueled by the Lang Grant “Ag Zot 1862), “and the 

coincident and consequent breaking down of- sti of hierarchy of dis- 
se ak 

ciplines and truth, the elective aystem had triumphed by about 1910. 


Although, as Veysey (1973) demonstrates, the movements of curricular 


: thought have been pendulum-like, and, in fact, the liberal arts colleges 


were slower than most other institutions to relinquish substantial 
prescription, nevertheless the concept of ant tan aii student choice has 
been a powerful influence upon the program of the liberal arts college. 
2. The establishment of special clientele liberal arts colleges. 
To the identification of a clientele of a specific denomination, was 
added the liberal arts college founded for Negroes (founded by several 


~ 
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denominations after the Civil War), and women (with the establishment o \. 


Negi 


al 


Wesleyan Female College of Macon, Georgia, in 1836). 


\ 


| ce a 3. The rise of vocationaligm.. McGrath (1958) noted the tendency 


for liberal arts colleges, over aAperiod of sbout seventy-five years (from 


about 1870) to become more specialized and more vocational in their cur- -_ 


riculun. 


The fact is, however, thrt even these more conventional 
colleges, since the 197's, have adopted, slowly at 
first, and then more rapidly, curricula with explicit 
vocatic..71 objettives. Before this date they exhibited \ 
considerable, though by no means absolute, uniformity. : 
of purpose. In contrast to the richness of their present 
offerings, they were tstablished primarily to introduce 
the student to a rather limited, intensively studied body 
of subject matter, and, more particularly, to cultiave - 
certain general qualities of mind and character. .. By 
1957. . . the professional, the technical, and the con- 
ventional liberal arts programs were invarjably found 
on the same college campus and usually intermixed in the 
requirements for the degree. ‘The statements of purposes 
of some institutions candidly reveal this change in 
policy. They declare that the college now offers com- 
plete programs leading to immediate gainful employment 

in specific occupations (pp. 4-7). 


a 


If anything, this phenomenon is more pronounced today. 

4. Departmentalization. A concomitant of the university structure, 
departmentalism became pervasive in liberal arts colleges as well. As vill 
be discussed in subsequent sections, this = certainly led to the increase 
of svecialization, as well as to a deterioration and decrease in. the -integra- 
tion of the liberal arts as a compentionsivar pattern. A 

5. Secularization. It is generally observed that the | ‘visible / 
and affluent of the liberal arts eer ae are independent, Sindat founded” 
with dihaminationnd affiliation. This may have been influenced by the . 


secular nature of the most powerful and successful movements in higher 


44 
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education: the secular public collejse movement unde: the impetus of the 


Morrill Act,‘and the university mov: ment under the impetus of the ideals of . 
ae fy ; 


ake 


. ‘ « ge ¥ - / ‘ - 
empirical inquiry divorced from belic£f. Rising concern, after 1900, of é 


have had an influence on the secularization of institutions. Brubacher 
/ "a : 
* and Rudy (1968) also point to the Carr~j¢ plan to pension retired -pro- 


: 


fessors as putting \great strain o cenominational bonds because professors 


Pa 


of denominational colleges were exehinee from its largess. A number of 


denominational colleges tried to nonwtnce the fund that they “were. not é oe 


Serene and a number of others "were pulled” ‘Loose from te 
ih 2 oA 
a= their Venomiaats ones moorings by the magnet of the Carmegie eeuye fr, 
. system." (p. 361) ee eo ‘ ves 


om = .6. Competition from public institutions. Undeniably; “one of the 
, ¥ 


-” 


major factors in shaping the contemporury small liberal arts college is | 

that as public higher education became the dominant formof highey-edye 
woe j , : ; F : 

in the United Stutes (in terms of arte this dominarte o re 


we about 1950), tHe small private colleges foun’ sae hg" competing 


ai 
with a range of public institutions. eelheig best studenté ‘were ies prime 


candidates for the prestigious stake universities. Their "average" students 


were also attracted to state colleges. Their academically weaker students 


were also the natural es of the burgeoning common ty colleges. Much 


n, 


of the present activity the small liberal arts calisnes is attributable 


to this. intense competition with lower priced institutions. | 


7) U1. DEFIITTTON oO THE POPULATIO: 
= i } * ‘fe 
A a @ pene emaph private, 1 Lede senting liberal arts colleges discussé 


4 / 
in this ‘paper’ are for practical purposes the private colleges in the Carnegie 


5 a 
Counission® s “Liberal Arts re i category (Carnegie Commission, 1973). Recog- 
} nizing the-heed for a classification systen which would facilitate research 
gees and analysis, the farnegic Comission, in the course of its work, deveioped 


such a system, which dividés ins itutions of higher education into ‘five cate- 


we 


‘Gories: 
- le Doctor 21 Grantjag Institutions 
ra 2. Compreh.nsive Universities and Colleges 
, 3. Liberal Arts Colleges AG 
4, Two Year Colleges and Institutes 
5. Professional Schools and Other Specialized Institutions 


Each of these categories is further subdivided into public and pri- 
‘vate institutions. Several of the categories are further divided. The 


Doctoral Granting Institutions, for instance, arc divided into four types, . 
; oe 
“two classes’of "research" universities, and two classes of “doctoral gyant- 


: f : 
ing" institutions. In these sub-Classifications, size, resoutces, complexity, 
iat om . 


and ‘function are distinguishing factors. ‘ 


i * The Liberal Arts category is divided into Liberal Arts Colleges I 
1 


and II. UEERry 5 includes the more selective liberal arts colleges. 
Size is a valevnak factor, £98, since institutions with liberal arts programs, 


% at least one occupational program, and enrollments of over 1500 were included “ 


# 
in the "Comprehensive Universities and Colleges" category. 


1"More selective" means those which scored 5 or above on Astin's 
selectivity index, or were included among the 200 leading baccalaureate-granting 
institutions in terms of numbers of their graduates receiving Ph.D.'s at 40 
leading doctoral-granting institutions from 1920 to 1966. The score of 5 or 
above on the selectivity index roughly corresponds to the equivalent mean 
scorcs on the SAT of above 1074, or abdve 24 on the ACT. 
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“Liberal Arts Colleges II" includes all institutions which did not 
; . C : 

meet tie celection criteria, and were not intluded in another category as 
a result of size ani complexity... 


” 


This oaper focuses on colleges in this ‘category: Liberal Arts 
Colleges II. hy definition, these are, etsy all small, relatively 
unselective, Si note sommee in structure. The category is almost synony- 
mous with the 49h colleges which, because of their smallness, moderate | 
selectivity, and relative sore) key ASA ins appropriately called "invisi- © 
ble" colleges. The Carnegie classification category inelodes 547 such col- 
leges.t There.46 extensive overlap between the Carnegie category and Astin's 
‘ “invisible colleges." Most importantly to a study which is attempting to 
determine thps‘cause of small college failure, these institutions, small, 

‘less selective, relatively obscure, are clearly “at risk" whatever they 

are called. As Astin points out: "Of all institutions of higher ‘edi ation, 
invisible colleges are the most likely to become extinct. . . The pregg¢nt 
study is the first to be dene on a group of 494 colleges that few ee know 


‘w 4 ere 
about and perhaps even fewer care about." (Astin, 1972, p. 11) - 


? 


: lastin dropped one category lower to the cut-off level in terms of 
selectivity for his op®rational definition of "invisible" colleges (to below 
level 4, which means a maximum mean score on the SAT for his institutions of 
997). He also excluded, irrespective of complexity, institutions with over 
2,500 enrollment. He includes, however, a number of institutions which, be- . 
cause of program complexity, Carnegie included in other categories than Liberal 
Arts Colleges II. 

If is impossible to emphasize too strongly that there is not a one-for- 
one comparability with Astin's college and the Carnegie classification, which 
has formed the basic list of colleges examined in this paper. Carnegie's cate- 
gory includes many colleges which are more selective in their admissions than 
Astin's population. But its list.seems to be a reliable, if not perfect, 
population of small liberal arts colleges. Nevertheless, much of the data 
used referred to in the paper is based upon the "invisible colleges" of 
Astin's study. It must be interpreted with the foregoing in mind. 

Another attemot at categorization is that of the Academy for Educational 
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Tre use‘of this category to “define” the small liberal arts colleges 


does involve several problen . : ; 

(1) It is a definition largely by exclusion. tt tends to Selle i> eee 
* larger institutions (over 1500). It excludes selective institutions. It . 
excludes complex institutions. ; . — aa 

co Therefore the positive. characteristics of the Soutbatons renain 

undefined. Use of the Carnegie list ’ 53 the question with respect to the 
nature of the small liberal arts ediloned In large part, that reflects the : 
diversity within tiie small liberal] arts college population which was dis- 
cussed in the first se-tion.- Furthermore, one purpose of this paper is to 
attehot to understand this nature of those colleges. ' 

(3) ‘The Carnegie classification proba'.ly includes some colleges 
which are inappropriately labeled ms small liberal arts colleges (a few - 
larger institutions which are apparently included because of their lack of 
complexity). It also may exclude some whith ‘it should have included (and | 
technical paper 


itself makes note of some pt these arbitrary “assigneents.. : + 


placed inappropriately in other categories). The Carnegie 


Ny (4) The Carnegie list does include a large number of denominational 


institutions, because these tend to be small and less selective. 

! (5) The most elusive aspect of Fes in this manner is the ‘fatl- 
ure to reveal the reality of purpose, perf formance or outcome. We may have a: 
ee: of what "a strong liberal arts tradition" is; these colleges are 
supposed to possess it. But that may raise more questions about the reality 


‘of that tradition--its meaning in terns of student outcomes, in terms of re- 


source allocation, in terms of operational goals--than it answers. 


7 


Development (Irwin, 1973). But this “taxonomy” rejects the factor of selectiv- 
it;, and depends largely upon the factors of size and complexity to determine - 
tne institutions in its category “Ccneral Baccalaureate Colleges.” I think it 
less useful, for purposes of this paper, thun the Carnegie list. 
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Pa Hut in defense of this approach, the concern of thic paper is the ° 
status and future of emall liberal arts ca leges. We know that many-- 
| | i. : 
not all, certainly--of these institutions are "at risk" with respect to 


. survival. <A definition which captures a/ number of elements of that 


vulnerability--size, moderate selectivity, dénominationalism, historical - 


. . 


emphasis upon liberal arts subjects--such a definition will assist.ug in ‘ 


understanding those institutions, mre clearly. 


, 
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LIT. PROFILE OF THE: SMALL PRIVATE LESS SELECTIVE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


™~ 


% 


ev 
Recause ‘of the factors outlined in the initial section, the small 
liberal arts colleges form on ene diverse group. With the exception 
that they are aetined (by using Cornegue Continents Liberal Arts College II 
category) in terms of size, sele: prity and complexity, these colleges are 
diverse with respectto size, fiscal stability, charactéristics of students, 
faculty, senggtbativs control and shia waits (and, within a range, with 
respect to site and selectivity). They range in size from a hundred or so 
to several thoypand students. Tkeir students vary in academic ability from 
very weak to quite able. In init the faculty possess objectively high 
qualifications, ' in Res of percent’ of doctorates and kinds of institutions 
where they were aware. Administratively, environments range hor permis- 
sive to quite strict. Most of these colleges are rural; — are Eat: 
Some are ethnically defified. / ; - es 

Thus, whi les there is no “eyptcal” small liberdl arts college; there 


ere, in fact, some patterns which emerge ‘from the following discyss 


which support the following observations. about the ‘small private > 


selective liberal arts colleges. so aoe Y co 


- 


: 1. Size is the most typical characteristic. | These 

sively enjoy, the Sanat of émallness, which ied cohesi dy r 

nity, friendliness and varnth. ‘ ed I os te 
2. In spite of this, they tend to suffer frou somewhat higher drop- 


out - rates than private colleges as a whole. . - 
§0 ; ? \ ’ 
2. % ; . : * bs \ ¥ 
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3. They are typically rural and attract disproportionate numbers 


¢ of rurpl students (though the Catholic colleges’ locutions and clientele . 
are just the Fevarae--overrepresentalsie of urban students). This dis- 
tinction typically bireks along Catholic-Protestant lines. » 

4, Because they are less selective, the cohesiveness and warmth 

- Gainef because of smailness is traded ¢-°f for climates weak in intellectual 


/ 
and gcademic asptration. 


5. Because ~ competitive disadvantage, faculties appear to possess 
less powerful écaitenic preparation than other kinds of institutions, but the 
selection process seems .o yalue the traditional kinds of preparation, even 
if it involves less. than doctarst level accomp]ishment ata regional univer- 


A , ( @ 
¢ 4 


sity ; és s “Uf ‘ ; F 
: 6. In spite | the liberal arts history and commitments of these 
inatitations, the SA factor has typically existed alongside 
liberal education, and, as enrollment pretense become acute, appears to 
be increasingly pursued. 
, 7. ‘The pursuit of increasing career relevince does not seem to have, 
in most institutions, stimulated interest in college-wide rethinking of the 


liberal arts, and ‘of their relationship to this career emphasis. There are 


notable and exciting exceptions to this general GUE EEV EN SOR: 


8. Their fiscal position is inherently Weidinnkorkion eilneds are 
lower thin in "elite" liberal arts colleges, endowments are smell, their 
church’ relat{ionapip is not accompanied by extensive church support. These 
“input” ‘fiscal realities are accompanied by tendencies to internal inefficiency 


\ _ in many of these colleges: departmentalism has created a tendency to course 


51 . 
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farms or in small towns. 


proliferation ml the offering of deprees in majors .with sitet rm2ll yom 


* : a 
demond (one or two cradustes per year), This observation is supportyd by 


materi2l in Section VII. 


The students + AP? as 
Students attending the smell Lirerel arte entrees tend to be ak .” 


Though the ‘estlenes themselves are asst residential in character, a high 
percentage of studénts come from homes within 50 miles of the college, and 
@ majority from within the state or region. In the small liberal arts col- 
leges, a large percentage sre from rural or farm backgrounds (on average of 
1l percent, according to Astin's figures for the “invisible colleges," but 
ranging as high as 55 percent).. The Catholic end Protestant colleges are é 
quite.different in this respect. ACE data (National Norms) indicate that 
Catholic college freshmen include 1 disproportion+lly high concentration of 
students raised in large cities and their suburbs, whereas Protestant col-- 
leges include similarly hign concentrations of students who were rviséd on 
' 


As is characteristic of private colleges, the fsmilies are more 


affluent thin averice. but less so thin certain other kinds of colleges. 


o 
e 


‘ 


lin thisvand the following section. I heve drawn heavily upon seversl 
sources which include profiles of smo)l literal arts colleges. They sre Astin's 


The Invisible Collere (1972), Astin's The Americen Freshmen: Notional Norms 


for Fall 1972 and 1973 (1973 end 1974), Astin's Who Goes Where to ORE: e (1965). 

Astin’s The College Environment ), Pace’s Eduction @ Evange 1972), 

and Stern's People in Context (1970). | 
Other institutional det» have been gotten from college woivemadeskvicas) 


or standard hendbooks such as Watts. The College Handbook, ee or Cass and 
Birnbaum, 1973, or Barron's Profiles of American Colleges. 2. 

I must emphasize that thc populations of colleges in these works ere not 
identicel. I have trie® to draw inferences from their dota where these seened 
legitimately epplicable to small liberal tarts colleges. I have elso attempted 
to properly qualify these inferences. I again emphasize that there is no 
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For 211 colleges, 44 percent: of freshmen come from homes with parental in- 
come of more than $15,000 annually. For four year Protestant colleges the . 


if 
figure is 4h. Bepercent, wd for four yeur Catholic colleges, 48.3 percent. 


put the cayivalent figure for four year nonsecturian colleges is 52.3 per- 
Se universities, 65.7 percent. As Astin points out in dis- 
cussing the “invisible ictiemead any enroll + much larger proportion of 
_ students from podr fimilies than dco “elite” colleges (5.4 Bgrcent). 

With respect to academic achievement, the invisible colleges ant 
the “elite’) colleges form two separate distributions. The elite colleges 
enroll high concentration of students who hid achieved "A" aversgea in sec- 
endary schoole. whereas the invisible colleges enroll low proportions of 
auch students (enong the invisible colleges studied by Astin, the highest 
enrol lment of "a" students was 31 percent). Modest achievement is »sccom- 
panied by modest espirxtions, and a cool miny fewer of the invisible col- 
lege students aspire to the doctorate than do the students from elite col- ; 
leres. t 
Astin notes thot the career choices of the invisible college stu- 
dents are much more pragmatic and vocitionolly oriented, and that they ore 
less likely to aspire to high level professional positions then the stu- 
dents from the elite colleges. This is reflected in the heavy concentration 


* 
of degrees awarded by the small liberal wrts colleges in business and 


“typical” small liberal arts college, end that the cheracteristics sgeocinted | 

with such colleges generally do not apply to all. 

ww - iy 

1I use “elite” here in Astin'’s sense: those liberal arts colleges 
with highly selective admissions, und usually enjoying strong endowents 

ang high tuition. They are relatively small. Of Astin’s 4b colleges, only 

6 enroll more than 2500 students, and 26 enroll between 1,000 and 2,500 students. 
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education and heulth-related (non-M.D.) fields--majoss with immediate voca- 


tional payoff (as opposed to majors in the humanities or pre-professional 

majors leading to further study). In muny of the smill private Libera arts 
colleges, over half the Bachelor's degrees arc awarded in education ad ‘ 
business. In short, the invisible obi legen deal with a very different 

clientele than do the elite college. "Their students seem both more pragnatic 
and less ambitious in their career plans. 

‘In terms of tunity finances, the invisible eollege students somewhat 
resemble those in public community colleges, wyerene in terms of academic 
achievement and aspirat‘ons, as well as carper-Ehoice,,. they tend to resemble 
Students ihypublic four year colleges. This substantiates the contention 


that the small liberal arts college is in direct competition Yer students 


with public four year colleges and community colleges. 
} . 2 = 


| Location \ 


arts colleges t to be overrepresented 


underreprecent n the Northeast, and 


he F Vv 


Astin indicates that at only 2 percent of the invisible colleges 
at least half of the faculty members have the Ph.D. or its equivalent. This 
factor varies. In many of ‘the small liberal arts colleges, faculty recruit- 
ment Sis to have been vigorous, though traditjonal, with a good many of 
“ the professional staff coming from fins'itutions of high quality. The tendency 
to follow a single pattern is ptte apparent, however. In perhaps the majority 
of these colleges, doctoral dededan » where possessed, are typically froa 
second rank or regional universities. .Often, the catalog lists “further 
‘graduate study” or “cancidacy” in lieu of a doctorate. In the Catholic col- 
leges the awarding institutions are frqquently Catholic universities. 
| My impression is that adherefice to the traditional model has“ also 
meant that little imagination has been employed in recruiting faculty from 
outside professional academic ranks. Where this is done, such appointments 
are categorized as adjunct or part time, and separated in the catalog list- 
ings from the regular faculty appointments. \ Sankt liberal arth colleges 
seem no more likely to “risk” the FEROS ASBENY of persons vithout doctoral 
study, without graduate study, or, indeed, without SORES degrees than do 
higher status institutions, even though as Meeth (1375) points out the 
assumptions governing this pattern are questionable, \, 
Certainly the competitive position of these colleges is comp} tcated 


by low salaries. Many of the suzall private colleges tor beltw the 


Oup 
wu 


20th percentile of faculty pay in their respective ranks, falling below the 


—paciag 


top level of professorial pay by as much as $8000 (Chronicle of Righer Educa- 
tion, June 9, 1975). Under such conditions, the difficulties of recruiting 


oa os ns 


- 


\ 
a professionally competent staff are enormous. It is evident that, in spite 


of this difficulty, cone of the small liberal arts colleges, for reasons of 
atmosphere, religious or other attraction, recruit and retain remarkably 
talented and dedicated faculty. (For an interesting sidelight on this, see 


the letter of Norbert Hruby, President of Aquinas College, in the Chronicle 


of Higher Education, October 28, 1975.) i 


> 


The Environment 


A number of studies published within the past five years or so have 
used uscloopsyehologicn! techniques to investigate college environnents, 
and the social and psychological characteristics of their students (Stern, 
1970; Astin, 1968, 1972, 1975; Pace, 1972). 

These er must be interpreted cautiously and conservatively. 

They Crenistdily represent information which was gathered as early as the mid- 
gixties, in an environsental situation which was and still is rapidly chang- 
ing. Nevertheless, - they produce a good deal of enlightening information 
about the small liberal arts colleges, and the quality and character of their 
academic life. The following observations are supported by data in the refer- 
ences cited, as well as by other and similar research efforts: 

(1) The small less selective liberal arts colleges possess an iain 
phere of cohesiveness and friendliness with close and informal contact among 
students, and between students and faculty. “Concern for the individual stu- 
dent” and cae gai with the college are ‘social realities, sot just cata-_ 
log rhetoric. “Pace observes that this is especially true of the strongly 


denominational colleges. “The more firmly and realously a college is related 


to a church, the more clearly it emerges as a distinctive environment. 

And this distinctiveness is defined by uniformly high scores on the char- 

acteristi \s labeled community, propriety and practicality.” (1972, p. 37) ck 
(2) There are costs associated with these qualities. Cohesive- 

ness seems negatively related to selectivity, and intellectual climate. 

". . .(T)he implication is that there are othe \ things considered amore 


important at these (denomination...) schools than academic success. The 


low intellectual factor scores indicate what these ake: .. . organized 
(Stern, 1970, Pp. 


tition. 


group activities and a well-ordered academic comunity. 
78) Thus community may be achieved by devaluing acadenic 
Also, the strong vocational climate of the small colleges al egainst 


a highly intellectual atmosphere. 


se 


(3) In contrast, "the indawendend (‘elite’) ner art 
tend to be characterized by a pronounced intellectual climate and an a 
sence or deexzphasis ‘aa many non-intellectual factors found in seal " 
(stern, 1970, p. 71) “Students have higher achievement orientations, are 
most competitive and independent, academically able and aggressive. heck 
also display greater musical and artistic ability. They manifest weaker 
religious ties, and jess @ecorous social behavior. The colleges appear 
“less cohesive and friendly, substantiating the correlations observed in 
the case of the eat liberal arts ail 
(%) THe wareth and cohesivenerd of the small liberal arts colleges 
goes not carry over entirely into classroom relaticnships,: where the "el‘te” = 
ele score much higher on “familiarity with the instructor” than the 
“invisible” colleges (who themselves are still high on this factor). This 
supcests that there is a rood deal rore social distance between student and 
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faculty thin among stulents, in spite of the fricndliness of the atmosphere. 
There aiad anpears to be less “structure” in the classrooa o: the elite col- 
leges tnan in those of the invisible colleges. 

(5) Size has favorable implications with respect to outcomes of the . 


e 


college experience, whereas selectivity does not. "The cognitive skills of 
a student seem to develop at the same rate whatever the svincvteey of the 
institution he atteniied.” (Astin, 19/., p. 83) | . 

(6) Students in ‘invisib ec colleges tend to be dissatisfied. It is 
noteworthy that the highly selective private liberal arts colleges tend to 
have dropout rates at uhd end of the freshman yeur of 10 percent or I¢ss. In 
the small private liberal arts colleges, the typical rates are 20 to 30 per- 
cent, with some highcr than that. In many cases, less than 50 percent persist 
to receive degrees. whatever the complexity of this phenomenon, it does -not 
seem an altogether favorable sign that the level of fveshman dissatisfaction 
should typically be that high. Further, Astin (1975) has demonstrated that 

the very small colleges (below 500 enrollment) appear related to disproportion- 


ately higher rates of dropping-out. 


Projran 
t 


It is impossible to satisfactorily profile the programs of the small 


liberal arts cellege; they are too diverse with respect to structure, emphases, 
and curricular change. tlevertheless, I will venture some obdsecrvations banca 
upon imoressions of catalog descriptions, statistics regarding degrees, and 
program descriptions in handbooks and manuals. These observations are as 


follows: 
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(1) The traditional highly structured and prescribed liberal 


arts curriculum is for all practical purposes dead in these colleges. 

(@) In its eiade are found, typically, sets of distribution re- 
quirements, which specify courses to be taken from area groupings in 
humanities, social sciences, and so on, in addition to a traditional depart- 
mental major. 

(3) Those majors, and the c vactmental skemtine wick they imply, 
appear to imitate the structura’ 1esponse to the specialization of sil ie 
developed in large ‘iniversity settings, but perhaps unnecessary and even 
wrong in a small coll. se environment. Why inappropriate? First, depart- 
mentalization has spouenias led to the creation of majors and degree pro- 
erams regardless of student demand. In most c° these colleges, there are 
at least a half-dozen disciplines which award one or two degrees per year. 
Fven where the department is justified primarily by its service offerings, 
the existence of a major probably imoliecs the maintenance of under- 
subscribed upper division courses. Secondly, departnmentalization also. 
creates pressurcs for the enlarrpenent and éabevsiien of course offerings 
(aside from those needed for degree programs) to accozmodate faculty 
specializations and interests. Thirdly, and related. to these two probleass, 


the strength of specialization inhibits cross disciplinary and inter- 


disciplinary activity, thus working against an integrated approach to liberal 


or general education. For example, very few “interdisciplinary” degrees 
show up in the listing of degrees conferred by these institutions. Neverthe- 
less, the existence of departzental Structure is typicel emong the rmall 


liberal arts colleres. 
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(4) The curriculum emphasis in the small liberal arts college is 
not (ivan liberal arts. In fact, as had already : discussed, a 
high percentage of these colleges award the largest number of their de- 
grees in education, with a strong representation in business and health 
related fLeide—~suggest ing a vocationalism which is somewhat at odds with 
their popular image. ; , 

(5) There is conflicting evidence regarding significant rethinking 
in these colleges. They are under: presented in nationally visible indica- 
tors of such rethinking--participation in projects such as Change in Liberal 
Education or Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education (FIPSE) 
grants for institutional reneval. They are underrepresented in somewhat 
non-comprehensive idatinas of “innovation” such as The Guide to Alternat ive 
Colleges and Universities (Blaze and others, 1974). On ther other hand, 
perusual of a more systematic listing of such innovations, The Yellow Pages 
of Undergraduate Innovations (The avast Centae for Improvement in 
Undergraduate Education, 1974), reveals a large and healthy representation 
of small liberal arts colleges in most of the kinds of innovation listed: 
independent study and student designed courses and aajors, new modes of evalua- 
tion and new calendars. Small liberal arts colleges seem to be underrepresented 
in hardware oriented (TV, computers) innovations, and also in inter-institutional 
arrangements. They are ell represented in the developeent of career oriented 
courses and programs, which indicate either the creation of new vocational 
programs (such as for “legal specialists”) or the edaptation of existing pro- 
grams to vocational purposes (health services enelysis for wsjors in soctology). 
There are also programs designed to promote existiag wsjor offerings to specific 
work groups (behavioral science training seminars for correction officers) as 


well as renowation of traditional vocational programs (competency based nursing 
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and teaching programs). And the competency based movement at the undergraduate 
level is an attempt to: make specific and explicit the relationships between 
liberal arts studies and life competence, which catalogs have always claimed. 
Finally, colleges are developing entrepreneureal outreach to specific career 


groups under the inducement of federal or state grants (for law enforcement 
_- 


programs, for instance). 

These career oriented initiatives and innovations are further 
illustration of the point discussea perviously, that a notable activity of 
the small liberal arts colleges, not wholly inconsistent with their own 
history, is the aggressive >-ursuit, in ‘ities of such colleges, of a more spe- 
cific vocational identification. 

(6) It is impossible to estimate how widespread or vital these 
indications of institutional renewal are. For one thing, even if small 
sais arts colleges are fairly well represented compared to other kinds 
of colleges, it does appear that no group of colleges is remarkably or uni- 
foraly vigorous in adapting programs to new clientele, interests, or tech- 
nology. It hardly appears that the small liberal arts colleges are aoving 
as_a group to become more responsive, modern, career-relevant, or imaginative 
in their ae ad structure or means of delivery or relationship to clientele 
(of course, the ability of smell colleges to mount sophisticated programs of 
grant developeent is limited, which pertsaity erpiain chetr underrepresentation). 
For another thing, the appearance of such innovative activities any belie : . 


reality. One tollege catalog states that "A part of the student's sel f- 


education is the designing of his own program. Each student is recognized 
as having individual aptitudes and needs, and the details of his programs of | 


Study are arranged by him froa someyerr to semester with the assistance of 


competent counselors.” But the catalog goes on to describe 50 hours (for a ra 
kd * 
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total for graduation of 128) of distribution requirements, in 1) areas, 26 
hours of which are specified with respect to course (or two course alterna- 
tives). Further, the program of concentration which requires another 42 hours 
of study in an area of concentration turns out to embrace rather traditional 
majors consuming typically 36 of those 42 hours. The rhetoric of program —— 
independence seems a good deul undermined by the reality of the requirements. 
(7) It may be unimportant -hether these “innovations” are in- 
ternally motivated, by hard heawed thinking about the mission of the insti- 
tution, or externally motivated, by the even harder realities of cash and 
_ Clientele. While one is tempted to believe the former is true, it probably 
isn't. And the reality of the latter is that small colleges have fcwer 
resources with which to make adjustments, compared to larger, more affluent, 
or more financially stable institutions. Thus, as conditions worsen, the 
relative ability of small institution€ to compete for students, dollars, 
public attention, and so forth will certainly decline. One final irony is 
that, a. the small colleges intensify their cereer-relatedness, and broaden 
the scope of their clientele, they place themselves more and more directly 
in competition with institutions such as community Wolleges, which specialize 
in such programs, and serve such clientele. And, as the confidence in "re- 
turns” to énilege education declines, students will be less and less willing © 
to pay the difference to attend the “private” imitetor of the less expensive 


public institution. 
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IV. THE ROLE OF THE SMALL LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE: aa oo mae 


ounmary ~ 


The preceding sectio:s have attempted to describe. vie: ceal liberal 
arts college from an histories! and sociological standpoint. hhat are they ‘i 
like and how did they come to be that my? | : 
In this section, that inf «ation will be used to attempt to clarify 
the role played by veal Liberal arts colleges in relation to the system of ‘ 
American higher educati wn.” , 
I have chosen to discuss that role in terms illuminated by Laurence 
Veysey. In his brilliant history of the American University (1965), he de-" 
fines four major claims which he describes as competing for control of the 
emerging university: discioline and piety (the feqacy at the colonial col- 
lege), utility (the focus of the Morrill Land Grant Act, and the natural 
interest of an industrializing nation), research (the "pure" focus of the 
Rodel imported froe Germany) and liberal culture (a new reading, in a seose, 
of the traditional mission of the tollege). This section will discuss the 
ways in which the liberal arts tradition influenced the incorporation of these 
“ideals” in the increvingly diverse tyoes of Amekican colleges and siiceraia ae 
ties, and also the way in which the liberal arts eollege was, itself, re- 
defined and variously transformed by these ideste.., 
This section will attempt to delineate the role of the small liberal 
arts college in thore terms, with sore added considerations of purpoee drawn 
from a report of the Carnegie Commission (1973). ; ; 2. 


(1) Vocationalism (which Veysey includes under the heeding utility) 
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and research are ideals oursued more vigorously and systematically in 
ae i 


. 


other kinds of institutions than Jiberal arts colleges. While these a 
other institutions have been PRESSES PERE CIATY by vhe example of \ 
the liberal arts collece, the latter have also’ been Anfiuenced, to some nig? 


extent negatively, by vocationalice and research. ; 


; (2) fhe ideals of Aiscipline ane piety; the traditional province 


of the liberal arts college, are stili, in altered form, pert of its role. 


¥ 


(3) Liberal culture, best represented by the general education move- 
ment, has failed to secure a unified, clear end powerful voice in higher 
education today, either i* the small liberal arts college or slasher’ 
Some smal i liberal arts colleges are successfully defining or redefining 


this notion: Most are not. Unfortunately, such efforts ae unrelated to 


- 


chances for survival. 


(4) The small liberal arts colleges contribute in q unique way to 


the personal growth and development of. their students. 
(5) They are also an instrument, though not the primary one, of 


course, of the expansion of educational opportunity. 


(6) It should be made clear (especially in relation te data presented 


in the preceding sectian) that while they ere frequently categorized together, 
the small liberal arts colleges and the elite liberal arts colleges are 
vastly different kinds of institutions. while imitative of wanes of the 
status features of what Jencks and Reisman call the “university college,” 

the small liberal arts colleges to a great extent exhibit the opposite of 
many of the charactertatics of those institutions. 


(7) The small literal arts colleges to some extent are- joint pro- 


frietors (with many other itistitutions) of, the ideals of libersl education, 


ros 4 Hae. : . 
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4 role unfortunately ‘unlikely to pay off in public policy at ‘any level. 
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Vocationaliem and Research ; 2 
TLS, 
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. v 
Vocationalicm and rescaré¢h have had profound impacts upon the role’ - 
* 2 P Lair 


of the liberal arts college, but in quite different ways. I would like to 


* 


vriefly explore these themes. or a 


The extent to which higher e1ucation has. alvays been “vocational” , 
re often overlooked. Medieval institutions vere, to a great extent, voca-~ 
tional, in the ane ‘thet tiney prepared students for the learned professions. 
We have seen ‘that the colsaial colleges: treined atutente for the ministry. 
The largest number of those eeuienite game from ministerial families. (Of 
300 fathers of Harvard College students between 1677-1703, 79 vere ministers 
{irubacker and Rudy, 1968, p &0).) The curriculum which ve may regard as 
an early-end traditional kind of general education icy Celi was attuned : 
to the needs of, a etucated ministry. | 

B Many small private liberal arts colleges can be seen today es hat- 
ing @ heavy emphasis upon “vocational” subjects--business, education, aurs- 
ing us health-related professions, as well as unsiergraduate preparation 
for craduate professions such as law and weticine: But this represents no 
real break with Bheir tradition. It is true that this teadency has in- 


creesed, and the drive of the liberal arts colleges to intensify, broeden 


‘and expand this Vocational commitment in order to attract or maintain stu- 


dents has teen widely noted, There is not only the tread towards’ mere vo~” 
cational subjects in the iiberal arts colicges, and the concentration of 


increasing numters of students in them, but also a renascence of interest 


* 
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in cooverative wor</staly prozrams such as pioneere! by Antioch. There 


“has also been exnerimentition with new relationships between business 
corporations and colleges, such ar that of Lumbuth College, Tennessce 
(Change, June, 1975, and September, 1975). 

This vocationalism, or “utility” as Veysey calls it (to describe , 
a much broader and nore elevated concept than. just vocationalisa), certainly 
affected the way in which. liberal art. colleges have sought to transait 
knowledge, and to provide opport nities for student development. 

So, too, ha: the powerful and, to some extent, dominating idea 
of research as it has affected the liberal arts college. Research, especially 
enpirical scientific FRACEEEN was the inspiration of the American Univer- 
sity, as its fors‘ and sudstance became clear stortly after the beginning of 
the twentieth century. The ideal of empirical research, copied from the 
attractive model of the German University (but not without some distortion, 
as Veysey points out), led quickly and powerfully to specialization and de- 
partmentalization. Along with specislization went a climate of abstract 
‘investigation, “the liberation of intellect for its own sake.” Because of 
the powerful attraction of the ideal of scientific. research, these two 
correlates of that ideal spread through American higber education. : 
Specialization became almost universal, and independent and deteched in- 
vestigation one of higher edieeabion’s post cherished values. The effect on 
the undergraduate college vas not vholly positive, since the velues of 
undergraduate teaching vere often competing (unfairly in terms of professional 
interest and the reward structure) with the values of research for scerce 


tige, effort and resources (Veysey, 1°O5, pp. 1&3-1bes). 
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. With specialization came departmentalization, which rapidly be- 


* 
” 


came the norm for aculemic structure, not only in the university, whe re it 
was perhaps inevitable, but also in the college, where it me neither in- 
evitable nor, perhaps appropriate. Dressel and others have criticized the 
departmental structure for its inherent pathology. "Despite the predilection 
of faculty for the departmental structure, rising out of their experiences 

: in specialized study in the graduate school, and despite, too, the apparently 
greater relevance of the discteihaie-kaced department for curriculum develop- 
ment, the size of the faculty in a small college is not sufficient to support 
a departmental structure. Larger liberal arts colleges may use it, although 
the departmental-disciplinary organi zation is better adapted to faculty 
aspirations for more courses and more majors than for an integrated liberal 
undergraduate education.” (Dressel, Johnson and Marcus, 1970, p. 6) The 
tendency of the small liberal arts college to adopt this structure is some- | 
thing I discussed in the previous section. Besides the problem of course 
and major proliferation which it entails, the departmental structure also 
reinforces the temptation of small institutions to edopt the typical re- 
ward system of the university for its own faculty, and to prize the research. 


and scholarship appropriate in the university setting, to the detriment of 


the much more appropriate activities of teaching, advising, and course end 


progrem development. 


Frequently, ve think of goals of institutions as outward looking-- 


to serve clients, een research,/respond to compunity needs and interests. 
But institutions also have goals of maintenance, and "internal service.” 
Departmentalization is the effect of one such coal, the structuring of ‘insti- 


tutions of higher education in such a way as to best serve the needs end 
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interests of the faculty and the ethos to which they respond most fully-- 
-that of research and independent investigation. It should not seen unusual 
that this is so; it is an inherent tendency of ang nivecuanatte institution, 
and the university ic such an institution. But it should at .the same time : 
acknowledge that the result is not necessarily of positive value to the 
other goals simultaneously pursued. 

Thus, while the purpose of eee is tangential to the role of e ' 
the small liberal arts colleges, -hese cei have been profoundly 


influenced by its pervasive influence in higher education. 


Discipline and Piety 


The third major ideal in competition for power in American higher 

education Veysey calls "discipline and piety.” This is the traditional 

legacy of the American college, and one of which the small liberal arts 

college is the direct, and perhaps sole, heirh while mot all small private 

liberal arts colleges are denominational, it is striking that most are. 

Among those, as Patillo and Mackenzie (1966) teiiee demonstrated, is a great 
“wartety both in the strength of deridminational affiliation, and the way 

in which that affiliation is manifested. But, in fact, about 90 percent 

of small liberal arts “colleges have denomiiational identification. Even 

in some no Leper affiliated, the “eollege frequently articulates a concern 

for values, cial tuents: and ethical quest, which seeps unquestionably re- 

ligious in motivation. A statement of Landrum Bolling, President es : 

Earlhaw College, iliustrates this merging of religious euphasis with con- 

cern for phakéente and vekueni 


’ : 
: . 4 ‘ : ‘ 


Practically all of our private colleges ani universities 
were founded by or are related to reliyious bodies. Purt of 
our early ani long-time mission was to help train up the young 
in ‘the doctrin= s of a particular church or ut least to pro- 
vide "good “wholesome Christian influences" upon the young. 

It is exceedingly difficult these days to indoctrinate the young 

5 in any set of inherited dojgaas or traditional moral codes. 

* . Nence, incressingly the church related colleges become em- 
barrassed or indifferent to their church sponsorships and re- 
lated traditions. Such charges are inescavable. What is also 
inescapable, however, is a continuing and wats ied Iespotel 
bility to speak to the need, ofte . the desperate hunger of 
young people to find authentic values, true meaning, valid 
purposes, and fruitful relationships in their lives. Law and 
order crackdowns on the yc ng will not, do very much to satisfy 
their needs or these hungers. And certainly the young will 
not be helpea, in their moral, ethical, and spiritual search 
by a cop-out percissiveness on the part of the older genera- 
tion. The missicn of private and chureh-related colleges of 
the land will have to be restated in sila terms: for the 
age (Bolling, 1970). : ' 


\ This statement expresses both the religious tradition of a larger 
segment (majority) of our small liberal arté colleges, as well as the fact 
that the residual herbhage of this religion dx in some an expressed emphasis 
on human development in a moral and ethical sense. These colleges can be 
arrayed on a spectrum from those where the relivious affiliation is still 
strong and expressed, both in the.curriculum and in the enforcements of 
codes of Senavier, to eines where the heritage has virtually disappeared. 
One of the civenactariaties which distinguishes between the small 
private liberal arts. colleges and those of national visibility and relative 
affluence is the extent to which the latter have become independent of re- 


ligious affiliation, and the extent to which the: rfMmer have preserved it. 
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The fourth of Veysey's Competing ideals is that of liberal culture. 


‘Im the age of University ascendancy, the emphasis of scientific disciplines, 
usefyl vocational study, and eclective choice combined to destroy what had 
been perceived as a hirhly integrated and hierarchical liberal arts curricu- 
— No matter that this curriculum was ‘lso rigid and not subjected to | 
critical scrutiny, the partial and ‘ .termittent success pf the "general edu- 
cation" movement to discover a contemporary sestachaant testifies to the 
mannpoly that curriculum had on the collegiate goal of transmission of 
knowledge. Of course, other factors contributed to Khe inability of the 
classical curri ulum to persist-ysome of which we h ke discussed: depart. 
mentalization, specialization and the po.er of science, well as its evis | 
dent intransigence towards the incorporation of new currents of thought 
(such as those embodied in the Enlightenment). 

The general education ‘eavensnt is one offspring of the ideal of 
liberal culture. That ROvEMONh at least the part of it which may be : 


represented by the Harvard Report on General Education in a Free Society 


(1945) ‘si Bell's The Reforming of General Education (1.968) is usually bane 7 
bodied in an attempt to restructure the curriculum, through survey courscs, 
distribution requirements, and, more recently, problem oriented cqurses, 

“tn order to recapture the spirit of what is believed to have been an inte- 
grated approach to liberal education. More recently, however, that movement 
has fragmentcd. Further, today’s attempts to recapture that spirit have ah? 
also included é shift in focus away from the structure of the curriculum. 


The competency based movemeng attempts to partially externalize the validation 
|. 
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of the curriculum, much as external examinations have traditionally done. 
In nou-g us bound “external degree” programs the focus is upon individual- 
sspti through intensive und personalized advising and “contractual” pro- 
Cran desic¢n. Many colleges are adopting work or forcign study programs as 
an “integrative” device. Increasingly, the non-cognitive or para-cognitive ~* 
development of students is actuemedated through the arts or through programs 
which focus upon personal eT a _ Probl cent®red seminars and year-long 
courses undertake to encourage and st:imulete interdisciplinary activity both 
on the part of the student and the faculty. 

It is Ant clear that small private liberal arts colleges as a 
group have exhibited lead. rship te the development of such innovative 
approaches to the traditional liberal arts emphasis. In fact, there is some 
evidence that they haven't. Few small liberal arts colleges are found partici- 
pating in nationally prominent projects designed to stimulate such develop- 
ment. Of 32 "finalists" in the competition for participationg in the projact 
"Change in Liberal Education," only 3 were small private liberal arts col- 
leges. (One other college participates as a resource institution.) Of 176 
institutions and agencies receiving "FIPSE" grants for 1975, many of which 
were for comprehensive institutional renewal, five were small liberal arts 
colleges. Twenty-four of 547 small liberal arts colleges are listed in the 
Guide to Alternative Colleges and Quivetetes (Blaze and others, 1974). 
Admittedly, these are impressions but, I think, valid ones. Thus, while there 
is evidence that the curricula of small liberal arts colleges is moving in 
a freer and wore flevibie direction, there is no such evidence of widespread 


and comprehensive rethinking of that curriculum. \ 


ljoan Stark has pointed to the large (perhaps majority) representation 
of small colleges in the Association for Innovation in Higher* Education 
(originally formed’ to promote the "4-1-4" calendar). This does not change ny 
own opinion on this, but I acknowled’e it as “evidence to the contrary." 
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Other Azvccts of the Role of the Snall Liberal Arts Colle? 


I have talked mainly about those aspects of small liberal arts pro- 
Crans which relate to what the Carnegie Commission calls “intellectual, 
‘aesthetic, ethical and ih development" (1903), but the college also 
serves as an aw i “more general developmental growth." Their 
.Size and frequently their setting make these colleges remarkable settings 
for the development of community. K-.search evidence verifies that an atmos- 
phere of friendliness and informal interrelationships exists among students, 
and frequently between students and faculty, at such institutions. The ad- 
vantages of easiness coincide with the conventional wisdom on this point, 
Chickering (19609, p. 190) has pointed out that studies suggest that small in- 
stitutional size is related to individual participation, involvement and 
satisfaction; and that along with increased opportunities for these may 
come increased competence, the development of confidence, the development of 
integrity. Some of the research evidence in this regard will be presentcd 
in the next section. 

One aspect of personal development is socialization. It seems 
clear that differential patterns of socialization are related to different 
kinds of educational institutions in the United States. Certainly the values 
and attitudes which the majority of students are socialized into (er reinforced 
in) at lerzge research universities, technical institutes, and other relatively 
distinctive institutions are probably quite different one from another. Simi- 


“ 


larly, the socialization effects of small liberal arts colleges should be 
+ 


associated with their modal characteristics: denanminational affiliation, 
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rural location, aud local drawiny power. There is. alsg the perhaps less 
« 


tangible socialization effect of relative urSelectivencss, and, in many 
cases, comparatively poorly paid fuculties. 

While the small liberal arts college is not the central institution 
in serving the purpose of the “enlargement of Peer Teo justice for the post- 
secondary age group" (another of the  irposes listed by Carnegie), it is eert- 
ainly a contributor in this regar’. Low selectivity, often perceived nega- 
tively, contributes to the egalitarianism of the system, and also insures 
opportunity for thos= students whose social and economic characteristics 
are-related to poor pe: formance on many standard indicators of academic 

~ 
achievement and promise. In the Catholic liberal arts colleges, the median 
family income appears to be slightly above $12,500; in the Protestant—liberal 
arts colleges, just below $15,000. But in the nonsectarian liberal arts 
colleges, it is above $15,000, and in the private universities, close to 
$20,050. Viewed another way, while about 60 percent of the students in 
Catholic and Protestant four year ietienes come from families whose annual 
income is less than $15,000, this is true of only W@ percent of students 
from private nonsectarian four year colleges and 41 percent of those from 
private universities. 

Thus, while the small, private liberal arts colleges do not con- 
tribute to educational opportunities with the same force as public institu- 
tions, they make a significantly greater contribution than other private 
institutions. al 


In many respects, the small, private liberal arts college is a 


“terminal” college (with apologies for the use of such an infelicitous 
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word when applied to education). Thit is, it is somewnat the negative 
image of wnat Jencks and keisman (1°99) have called the university college: 


» « @ college those primary purpose is to prepare 
Stidents for graduate work of some kind--priparily in 
the arts and scicnces, but ulso in protessional subjects 
ranging from luw and medicine to business and social work. 
Sucn a university college usually draws.most of its students 
from the top tenth of the national distribution. It seldoa 
loses more than a fifth of them during the undergraduate 
years, . . It usually sends near'v three-quarters of its 
men and a third to a half of i’ ,omen to graduate school. Pi 
If such a university college .s @dhinistratively part of 
a larger institution, it ‘. iikely to share its faculty 
with the graduate school of arts and sciences. But even 
if it is sep.rate, it is almost certain to draw its fac- 
ulty from the same manpower pool as the graduate schools 
of arts and scicnces, seeking the same virtues and looxing s 
askance at the sc e presumed vices. The university 
college is the fruition of the academic revolution at the 
undergraduate level. . . Out of more than 2,000 under- 
@raduate colleges, probably no more than 100 today really 
fit thesabove description (p. 2h). 


4 
They provide a model which most of the other 1,9Cc0 
colleges regard as desirable, even if not immediately 
accessible. Drawn by emulation on the one side and pushed 
by accrediting agencies on the other, an increasing 
number of terminal colleges hire Ph.D.'s from the leading 
Craduate schools even though they fear the impact of men 
_ who may not be happy or complacent at a terminal college, 
and who may also make others less happy or complacent. .. 
"  Wirtually all terminal colleges want to hire faculty of the 
‘ Kind now hired by the University colleges. Whether or 
not these faculty come out of the subculture to which a 
college has traditionally been tied is secondary. In 
most cases the terminal colleges also want to recruit 
students entirely on the basis of their academic ability. 
They would prefer to ignore traditional considerations 
like geography, religion, ethnicity, and class (p. 25). 


* 

The university colleges and their emulators usually 
try. . . to help their students transcend whatever sub- 
culture they are born and raised in, and move them out 
into a slightly more cosmopolitan world (p. 28). 


In a Sense, the mission is the reverse of the mission of the small liberal arts 


college, even though the latter subscribes to many of the university college's 
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* aay 


" attitudes at processes. Along many Lined, at least along lines of re- 


" Jigioa, aie “Tatellectuali ty/ op eography, the small liberal arts 
= college oten pits to secure the studeat in the culture of his or-her 
~, ee f 
“Seno pth aad roping. Woether or not this is seen as “goad" . not relevant 


ag 
" here. qt has edviched ‘the diversity of American higher education, ~and 
viedo ereatly the scope of the individual student's available choice.: 


oa 
4 ” « a 
* Ft a) s 
* re Conclusion ° ail a ‘ 
r . . * t ss Ja at * 
os = ¢ 1 What, then, is the role of the small liberal afts college? ‘Its * : 


: saws role is both clear and unified. 


It served to transmié 2) 

mA orthodox belief, as vell as an intellectual tradition peeteenne as 

Statues Tixed, ty , 

Festhloteee But today's liberal arts colleges do not play a single role or. : 

7 present a simple image. There are many types of liberal arts colleges, 

arrayed along several dimensions: the dimension of seStatcie affiliation, 

the dimension of selectivity, the dimension of size, the dimension of 

curriculum coherence and integrity, and the dimension of “culture-utility.” 
The enduring and perhaps basic role of the liberal arts college 

today (though not shared by all of these colleges) may simply be an attitude, 

dd strong liberal arts tradition.” This tradition and attitude may be 

independent of any of the above characteristics and factors. Such an attitude 


is elusive, and only faintly conveyed by the generality of catalog statements. 
The attitude is the belief-that there is indeed a perenniad task for higher 
education that — cannot be encompassed in training for work, no matter 
how broadly defined a Laat of votation, It is the belief that sere are 


* 


<- ; ‘ . 
a, : : ; 
petencies of moral vision and cthical * 


end to asvist people to develop these 


as a college or university, as vell as in its formal “cercieulua But. 
the belief holds that there are indeed some intellectual experiences; that 
_ is, experiences specific te that of . college setting, which build such 7 
characteristics in a unique and yoverful way. 

We kata, generally, what “liberal arts” subjects are. We know that 
the husiani ties, the natural, physical and social sciences constitute tive 
liberal arts, without arguing about the fact that they may be taught in a 
eocktionsl* way, just as other subjects may be taught in a “liberal” way. 

We know that in some way the Liberal arts reflect a tradition of concern for 
the humane; for a reflectiveness about ed “about his world, and about the. 
preservation of inter teetuel and artistic tradition; a cares for both ‘dis- 
passionate observation and analysis, and, at the same tine, the heightening 

of emotional aa interpersonal response, We know that liberal arts “subjects”. 
may be taught without real attention to these concerns, just as we know that 
other subjects may bs presented in sue! a way as to further these ains. 

We know, too, that the confidence that these subjects effect a 
Liberal education is no longer widespread. There is a shift in focus from — 
attention to the experiences which a liberally educated person should have had, 
to the skills which that person should possess. But the quest for the nature 
of a liberal education does not thereby abate. In a sense its proponents 
express a powerful hope in search of its proper object. The belier is there. 
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ocnte fiehty about athe experiences sivkels engender it arc no longer firm, as they 


Thus, Matte the ‘certainty which accompanies that belief, and the speci- .. 
‘once vere ia the jiberal arts college, they still exist. And, hovever 
tenuous, they still form the core of conviction for the “typical” liberal 4 : 
erts college, and define ite: sete as well as its enduring contribution. * 

The irony is that, as it is articulated the belief is in @ product: -the + 
liberally educated PPAR: . But as it is really expressed in program, the 


belief is ina process, ‘or, becaupe that process is increasingly diverse 


and nonsepect tte, ia an ambience. Thus, the zeal that could be directed =. 
at redefining the “produrt™ is often invested in maintaining-thet-esd 
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‘ V. THE DISTINCTIVENESS AWD COYTRIBUTIONS OF THE SMALL PYRERAL ARTS COLLEGES 
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Summarys op] She ing = “. 
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ist eg perie s etions ‘describe and éaphasize six areas ia which ~~ 
", _ Liberal arts col r ad Atalinctted or make” sigeiricnat national coatribu- 
} oa Q om F 
ak a, . — 0 eas me , ‘y : 


* 
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“ay "The historical eontrtbution of the early liberal erts’ ‘colleges ; 

to , “development of American higher education; . : 

Ae (2). The virtues of smallness. isa seskin of higher" education im +28 

/ /-eonceatrate-stutent “Te Larger ind Lage? Was iGo 
e * at 


i ‘ co * 
vr rang, ne BP; :) / o* 
hi f . * - y 
| (3) Togation: and geographic access ;. : : vr 
ae wae: Defiominational S2UUtablon, Moied: preserves thé tredittonay,” 
‘ religiosity of the liberal arts college, and-alse expands this aspect ot 
its rol@ to more ‘general emphasi ethical development and a aquiry; 


bens "(SY Tew renter dtroraea by the provision of a “public. ‘ 


J (6) 
: a 


sely 
2 deals mers tonovation ard othee sicxts of ‘pliant chanaze, s 


nt i priv tuition and philanthropic. suppe 


}s" of pretnience, While smell private Teed ars gollécea,. \ 


cule’ ste ‘anviesbility,” have not been ‘the most prominent 


f gr ere axe 0nd ‘Gaws Vustitutions eaciting exasples or change, inveatioa, 
; , a % 
ae vitality. i ‘ 


sfle ; sense, the’ net effect of these contributions and ‘distinctive 
é Pai: is: ‘the: aiversity. wsually ited vy the proponents of private’ Maher 
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“eduestion (see, fur ace: Task Voree of the Rational Counci} of Inde- 


acon Colleges and Uni sities, 19%, p- 9). ae wee ei 
. While these canigtt tions are impressive, they also point to wexk— [ 
nesses, Mot many 3m312 libe : $ colleges display the sicenity and i, * 
Amagination represented by the 1s of excellence discussed. sicko . « 


Furthermoze, each of the distinctive asrects of these colleges has its 

pathological ica cs Though “on amelinays isa virtue; many colleges are too 

mel 5 to sustain vitality and variety. Though rural settings are attractive, 

rad can, promote isolation and unreality, The denoafnat ional influence can - 
: P fLieg.—Ourriculer-presert 


fe . 
tion is ae necessari pre nor is faxtbility necessarily true choice. 
a. , ' N a 
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The Historical Contributio 
« bs * 


Out of Lhe model of the colonial liberal arts college developed, 
Fr s Fl 4 S 
direétly ve ndirettly, gent of the diverse models of colleges and uni- 


y 
versities which sucka American higher education. Most early meas 


grew out of existing iiberat prt colleges such as Harvard, Yale 

Boe laa tes of the early Universities were begun as research and 
graduate institutions (such as Stanford, Glew the Johns Hopkins and 
Clark were). The libezal arts rollegs provided both the seed of such later 
institutions, as vell as the still. prevailing ethos that an undergraduate 
college ‘e an integral part of a University complex. In spite of the logic 
aa in the German University, whose research and specialized graduate 
voictioas vere free-standing, as vell as the natural tendency (even. ausaesiad 


» 


and BNeerser in re few cases) for bac furetions to want to divorce heniwieas 


* 


” ° * 
from the” burden of secrets instruction, it has not been the Amcrican . 


f ; i + 
practice to do so, é 


™ 


¥ * 


The jnfluence of the smal) liberal arts college is less _appareat 
in ane case of the technical institutions, bat Foi has aed the seaicnxy of, 
, such institutions to assume some liberal a hiettoad in the past A 
several decedén: The appointment of outstanding hamanistic scholars vat 
ye Sastitutions such as MIT and Cal. “vch., as vell as the development of 
majors in the social sciences = 1d even Ja Ye enables, wey ngt be 


directly attributable to the influence of the small Tiberat arts cites 


but these developments ne re represent the tatPacace of the 


The teachers colleges resisted “the tendency, apparent in other . 


P countries, to develop an jigs’ pedegogical institution. In spite of 
the traditional tensions, between the liberal arts faculties and those in 
* departments of education ve teacher“training, the tendency has been, over 
. time, for the functions to merge, and for these two activities, at worst, 
to coexist, and at best, to mutually support ‘one another in the prepgration 
of teachers. A certain eresa-poliination is seen in’ the heavy. emphasis, 
already noted, which the small liberal sete colleges place on professional 


« 
* 


education. 


i 4 


The influence of the liberal arts college on the developnent sid 
© the Jana grant institutions is not clear, The tendency vas. for stakes te. ** 
found new institutions under the provisions of the Morrill Land Grant Act, 


but, less frequently,’ existing ie canes served as the base of the land ° 
“grant snaseation aie, to sone ag 96 ia opposition to the purposes 
? 


t*e 


The community college movewent, the most pemetas conte pofary move- . 


mont te higher education, has always had a a strong contierts pon’ general edu- 
cation. In fact * Great deal of the tension. inherent in a institutions 
my cone ‘from the tradi tionat emphasis upon penta siucational require- 
ects within many of the terminal Associate degree Programs, and, ae 
all of the “transfer” programs. This -.. »dency may be Sapient but it 
has persisted. It is $ronic that ‘his spirit of liberal ‘ideation has ou 
vaded in the institution which perhaps more than si other; in terms of 


its unselective admissions, and diffused pitacibiedt locations, represents 
EVaPE Smee Na ion with the small liberal colleges. | 


The elite liberal arts golleges are of course the direct descendaots | 


* 
of the small liberal-arts colleges. They have, for the most part, shed 


" their denominational identity, while maintaining, often in fairly traditional 
fora, the structure of the classical liberal arts curriculum. There is, in 

fact, some evidence that such colleges Sre retaining the rigidity of that - 
structure (in terms of course requirenents) while their less selective / 
counterparts are relaxing it. a / 


ize # * J 


i cceetetereeenetl 
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. Ia 1972, ritty percent of American college : and university students 


were enrolled in the nine percent of American institutions with reno 
of cin students or more. -Another 20 percent-of the students attended 
modérately large institutions of from 5,000 to 9,999 corolineats, Although 


fully 25 percent of institutions had enrollments of 500 or less, only about 


1.5 percent of all students were enrolled in them. An additional & percent « 
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“enrolled from 50) a9 pbateika {great and bind, Lf) 3) fn es 
i For decides, but especi sUly- since. the second vorla War, the trend -- 


" ™~ 
~—* @ 


has bend to. Prego and larcer institudions ‘eno ide .€reater shared of ‘the, 


ae 
« 


. total eoliers population. In thijs sense, the sat, Liberal arts eplleres ae 


. . are counter: trenf. a gs ee: 
iS ad * . = is a s 
é 7 ‘ ‘Yet,. ‘a8 we have seen, the. 4 appear 
* * * 


. directly to smaliness. Ewpir gal Javestigstion (as discussed ty “Astin ant 


~ amet 


H 2 OS én 


rd ~* 


LO be pecifie benefits attached | 


1 ait! 4 . 


P Pace) bears out he ‘conventions _visdoa about email colleges: ‘they , are: 


“ee 2 = . * 


places of community ° echesiventies friendlingse,'and cooperat ON... 


_Dascharieg (1969) has observed, » Tedundaricy--the in reasing numbers, which cause’ ' 


¥ a 


/ decreasing opportunities for individual participation, re gstisfaction--in- 
a4 "hibits ‘tive forses operating for personal development. : Feldman and- Newcomb (1969) 


i ‘ 
» iS observe that “the conditions. for campus-wide impacts. appea® to have. been most 
-. . 4 
3 frequently provided in anal, resi@entiel, four-year colleges." (p. 331) 


= 


The ethos of Angrican higher education is a small college ethos, even 
it the reality has =e rapidly in the other direction, ‘But the Prevalence of . 
this ethos has sane even naraS universities to seek for. rs to ‘create spall: 


; Substructures wit n their late ones (unsuccessfully, ‘a think). gets 
- The contribution of smallness to a college experience with maximum 
bi toca for personal growth is clear. But. there are preemies: It as 
generally felt that SStneely small colleges--say, those under 500 stuleits-- 
**are quite inefficient In 1972 there were 629 Buch gilienie: In times of Te ys 


extreme cinwiclat pressure such as at. present, a vous seem Logical thats a 


the. absence. is compelling: benefits the disecononies of extreme small $s are. 2 
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‘ \ 1 
oo ‘There is a i geconth problem, cavrhape edueut ion-ity,nore important. 


That ini ‘the Same farens whic? Bronote | growth fresulting’ from opportunities a 


‘ ee fox: participation and satisfaction) also inhibit some kinds of growth as 


oa a : well as hinder soz iali zation to sealer aspects of the larger socletys~ 


4 “t 
Be Ne Ss = “The” funetion ‘of socialization to adult lite is certainly a role of the 


* ee 


, aes" ahi ex ply’ simnortine Drange. to” 


: " a « * * . Pe, 
“ne that subsequent environment But jis it entirely fnetigaart ae a curture_ 


| dominated veh the interplay of "urge and complex organizations , is it func- 
tional to ‘Socialize a student to adult roles in a “institution whose size Fo 
ana complexity are easily comprehended? In a culture. where the bypical ” ae 
experience is urban, isiit ‘Dunetlonad to socialize the yaaa: ina rural 
atmosphere in‘ which a relatively gregarious person's neteark of, acquaint- >: 


ances can comprise the entire incomming freshman class? : oe 


+ 
wee 


He ag addition to auaoon tae vee opportunities, 4t 


© 


cS of aa: cultural and recreational experiences :to waite fairly ai- wo 
verse (ana changing) interests. “aatin(2975) has demonstrated that below 


a enrolinents of 500, colleges appear to exert, a strong influence on increas- 


ing the dropout rate. Perhapathe factors ‘discussed SORRESESe to this. nS, 
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Whatever’ the : akvewbeey aineats of the provitnesiioa of, smal uiperal 3 


arts celleges ‘(in terms, say, of excessive competition or margina) gaa), 
’ the seta Sie colleges made enormous contribution ‘to the pro- 
. ‘wision of local actés to higher education, and no doubt Aaftdencet 
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‘soateanoraiy thluktag"about \neoqzraphie” accede and universal higher education — 
opportuni ty. Teuksbury cen Philip Lindsley (President of University of ; . \ 
Nashville, 1837)-="Such institution, scattered over yne land, at convenient, 
distances from cuch other ’ are better adapt o the habits, wants and ‘clr- | 
curstances of our wey dispersed and sia Mively : pulation.” . . 
pUry "L965; Pp: je PF6testan sattegar ute d to be rural, 
. certainly provided such opportunitie. in an especial wees for Protestant stu- . 
dents, and Seaaiey (1969) emphar zes the avert role of the Catholic colleges, 
‘ iene location in 1arge cigies made them eructeh in the acculturation and os 7 
vara mobility ‘of sons and d daughters of many of the orediainantly Catholic 
} tualeeahe grovps. Yet such groups are now assraliatges and no longer need den 
compression chamber institutions to facilitate their sovtat or economic mobility. 
As. colleges experience. the’ diminution of their traditional cTientele, many are 
yeactbig out to attack new kinds of students. oF gra a i 
eye Although this is taking place, for the pace to accelerate requires 
auch colleges to accomnbiate: themselves to ‘radical changes.* (i) They\ have 
. been traditionally used to full time students of “normal” college r Hoare 
ing tal ‘students: are older, adults with job and family responatbilits 8 pre- 
cluding full time attendance. (2) The needs and interests of these students : 


. require a Flext tty in, the’ program which many liberal arts colleges are 


unaccustomed to hug well as a vocational cuphasis. which many of them are). 
* * (3) ‘The traditional dancnknationat “camheaie may or may ‘not prove hospitable 
‘to some kinds of “new students" --to ethnic minorities | for instance. (4) The 
“new RS machi Cross (1971) describes require ekucuteina’. resources , in 
“ terms of both money and human, spergy and competence, whigh the’ small iiberal 


arts colleges may be unprepared to: provide. : ‘ : ‘ 
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: ae » tine lotetion of many eealt: iiaiong arts colle;es provides 
qe , 
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an instrumdnt for oppartuiity and ace cess (in at least a few cases the only 


a 


such ‘Instrument ina peacraphtout 3 area,. sian possesses immense potential 


to rerve per ' clientele). The elemsgt of gize also lbnds an additional dimen- d 


_ sion o P er warnth not avulititste ia mai Pitutions which arerevalt- 


able to steve such students,. - 3 
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Y~ Piety motivate. the founding of our earliest colleges, Other purposes 
* \ » 


superseded piety: utility, egalitarianism, research, professional excellence. 
A 


s d 
With the overshadowing of piety and tPaditional religion went, unfortunately, 


‘eo an emphasis upon character development ‘which was a legacy of the British col- ° 


\ 
\ 


lege model That emphasis is TeAUTE MEANS mo under the concept of value 
orientation. pubcethes notions of nondencai national morality, anf wenrees 
thoughts it is badly ‘heeded. It‘may be that the church related college t ‘tad 


no ‘special claim on these functions. Yet, they are part of its patrimony. 


\ Additionally, as Pace has argued, the colleges spiateinn. the strongest re- 


ligious ties are anoes with the, most distinctive institutional character. “ 
* velieve this is Lie ae bot Protestant and Catholic colleges. This distinc- 
tive cbirester tends ee: to be associated with smallness because, as an insti- 


tution grows in size, it casts its net As a a more diverse eltentals,’ 


and undertakes: more diverse Punctlinn. 


. 


The role of the consciously retigious fustitution is an i: <epottent one 
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sity has been emphasized in more recent recognition of the need to preserve - . 
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-in presérving the valued diversity of American higher education. This diver- . 
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a aat Support programs which enphisize cultural and cthnic distinctiveness, 

7 wisi as Atro- keerican ‘eludes programs. Certainly, religious heritage ‘is 

eqially" Inporsant, | Further, that religious heritage, and. religious commit- 

ment can se: ve to further the vised which the Carnegie Commission (1973) ” 


deseribed as “the critical evaluation of society. + » through individual 


thought and ‘persuasion. .. for, the sake..o 6 wat. De 
° : 4 pate : 4 
| "Tax Relief” ee 


t 


- Many’ inscvitutions ia our society are supported ial oa ‘by. private pay~- 

- pents and contribut.sons yet: sérve a public purpose: saantesee, vel fare 
agencies, museums and private libraries: and so forth. Private inatitutions 
‘of higher education frequently make ine enue that the axiutence of the pris 

ts vate sector, with its expenses borne heavily by the student through tuition 
payments, and philanthropy through current gifts and Sropmen® income, repre- 
gents a form of "relief to the taxpayer. — “Vere ‘it not tor these institutions, 
presumably the students who now attend them would increase the demands. 

_ Placed on the public sector, and consequently increase tax support for higher 


“ . education. (One source places the consequent “savings” at 2.9 billion dollars 


“(Task Force of the National Council of Independent Coll 


s and Universities, 


1974).) , While ‘the persuasive ss of this argument is diminished as declining 
enrollments under fixed costs permit both public and private institutions . ‘ i 
to absorb additional students at lower marginal cost, it-is nonetheless a ‘ 
real contribution. Both the high cost of tuition and gift and endowment 
income represent contribution té’the cost of a student education which preé 

| sumably would be borne through tax revenues if thaé student were in a public -« 
institution. The net governmental costs are lower than they vould be if 


: gs , : = Fy =3 ; \ 
11.52 e * * : 


Bee ve 


- Ya - 
*@ there were no private sector., : 
though the prayers Uiberal arts colleges represent a mall chare of 
" this “contribut son, sani dicate sinh sia not only. s direct shite of 
costs to the public sector, but.ulso add-on costs of snadtion dn larger al 
vs Institutions, iheve eagercd bureaucracy adds administrative*costs. a: 


ae a = « ’ iy * * 
“ 


'. Models of Excellence * % wo 


4 


at cal 


As I've mentioned before, he of the difficulties of discussing 

3 the small liberal arts college is that the image conjured up is frequently 
wrong. a is the imag: of Swarthmore, . ,Antioch and Reed, colleges of * : 
type wich Clark has labeled distinctives It is the image of Oberlin, 
Wheaton, pavers end Earlham, which Keeton selected as strong Aiberal arts 


~ olleges in his study Struggle ana Promise (1969), or, intact in Models and 


%-* 
Mavericks (1971) the vignettes of excellent colleges: Mills, Sarah Lawrence, 


el 


Bowloin and Knox, = sh 1 


4 


These are misleading, in the sense that they are not truly repre- 
sentative of the: small liberal arts college in the Ugjted States. They 


* 


are, for the most part, bahily selective, relatively affluent, nationally 


visible enough to be éniiecats of @ pool of i ocala large enough to main- 
ee fe: 
tain a healthy. enrollment. Their graduates trenmntly pursue graduate 


2 study in the “best” universities, thus assuring the collége’ of a continued . 


t 4 supply, through ite aia and she reputation they peerite; of able and 
‘well trained famulty froa ahoee ia bleh - oe ’ a 


Hs ! ee Bs 


The sand liberal arts colleges. ore just the opposite of this tnaai. , 


* 


zi 5 ? . « bd a owt 


They are not, very selective, financially marginal, | struggling to recruit an - C | 


' _* a ae a aa 


e * 


, ¥ 
adequate pool of applicants, usually from within the state or region, 
Sending, few graduates to top universities for graduate study, they lack 


* 
the automatic edge thit affords in rceruiting faculty from thoze insti- . 


tutions, Astin’s term “invisible” is rich in connotation. 


- Yat there are models of exccllence among these colleges. While’ 


; . Bt, MOST Causes, nationally visible, a problem created al- 


‘ 4 
most by definition for these colleze:, they are exemplary in the lessons , 


rae. 
they provide - only for educat‘ wnal practice, but also for orgeniza- « 
ional renewal. \ : ; i ° a 
& 


At Davis and E.kins College, West Virginia, a community effort 
to eines and become distinctive resulted in a report recommending ead bd 
prehensive changes in the college's program. T':ese changes included we 
inauguration of four year-long interdisciplinary eichhin-cinibered? 
‘cmd (human freedom, the queet for creative head atyAas emancipation 
of the modern mind, the future) as well as a new academic "‘divlaton to 
pcilitate mporary experimental courses, and the extensive shift docs 
lecture to seminar mode of instruction. These extensive changes required i 


s couprehensive progr ee development, which has been carried out 
4 ae, ¥ 


with external support: ; ; 
a“ \ fl . mo 
\ + And at a time when the relationship, between work ‘and education 


| 


\ 
is becoming the central discussion in migine seen Warren Wilson Col- *. 
lege in North Carolina reminds us that wince its foandivg, in 1894, it | 
has had @ program of mandatory -work for. all students. The meaningful * 

. a ieee this work: is eophasi zed not only by importent contribution to 

: iy so 11.54 “3 ae he “Sy te 


H 2 -7 ral ° 
¥ : « oe & 5 
. 
3 » $ a ’ a 
< s - ; 
ra 9 ‘ 


7 


» 


Fated ° 
physical plant construction and maintenance, but also by the fact that it 


iz evulualed, ac is academic work, and sanctione by removal ‘from t : 
Cie . r 
“program (involving loss of the work-related wubstde of f ehutent boar and < 
3 


Fn room charges). Haile. the college admits to tension between the ork and 
" study, this mdel, ron with those of other liberal arts ‘collet s which 


have instituted such progrg aroi : “ I Pésponge to the | 
A { . is 
serious involvement of the college s‘ dent in preductive labor. 


aut 


: At Lone Mountain College in California, under a FIPSE grant, the 


* * 


undergraduate program is being reorganized by integrating the, liberal arts ) 


i] 


curriculus with career end occupational programs. ot reorganization 
focuses on a core gene-al oiette 4 curriculum hich utilizes inter- 


disciplinaryscourses, affective learning modules and internships. These 
internal changes are supported by a masts instruction and chanince center 
saa makes available programmed Learning and sos duattace courses using 
various media techniques, as well as~independent study learning contracts 
and credit for field placdasat, A@ the same time, the collegé is using 
‘the career and liberal’ pias integration to reach out to new ShiEntene 
through such progrsme an a legal specialist. and teacher aid internship: 

i aes dt nd an externas gra@uate degree in psychology. © 4 
ote _/the wiiees of Ste Rose in New Toe offers another SLGstrasion:” 
_ of a peut iver arts “edllege which has nadie significant: efforts to-. ° 
sat: both internally and externally. The collegé offers both en early 


“matriculets rogram for high’ ‘school students wisting early entry 


as a. degree prosras for adults’ which provides. c: it for 


‘ + Ns 
Gatgan waperiehies It has‘ buiat special transfer arrangesents with mes 
4 “ane rou " ie ; 7 
ee gt te oC ai ; gen / 


1k<55' = 


» 


two-year colleges and proprietary and ‘eSoede schools. There ie-a 
cooperative vork study program with IRS, and prvermment service intern- 

' ghips. The edtivuns calendar has been changed “ 4-1-4 (Four-one-four is a 
recent and” now widety adopted academic calendar in which two wobeceve of four 


i 
months ate intecrantes by an intersemester of one ‘month (typically January)" 


‘ 
* 


rm a variety of independent’ study and individualised opportunities exist, including 
a. spentes studies major which is student determined, and an, aocerdinctesinsty . 
malots The curriculus includes several team taught, interdisctpl inary and : 
and mult {-sedia courses. To facilitate these changes, the college has an ~ 
‘educational, policies committee which monitors acadenic ‘Planning and innovative 


. Pt o 3 


proposals. : an ; ; Ng 
Ottawa Usiversity ae! @ program in wiiet students draw up educa- 
tional contratts with the help of an advising comaittee. An office of” 
maacronst se Oigas exists for the uepaue of such becca tenes: and aid- | 
tag ip co Zé opment for students, as well as to create and ad- 
hister a network_o Aid| educational opportunities. There is also a wulti- 


Vd dk shai center to study aiternstive models of academic organization, 


“ 
* ” © s 


v7 and to support, a eee whigh emphasizes individualized graduation 
ere ok Also in support of this approach, the University has initiated 
faculty devsionmenk contract, which ere designed at develop ‘faculty . 
; "skills to meet’ the professional needs of this redesigned Surrteulume ape ' 


 fectiieaeioa of this individual tzed program {s also seaiaced through an: 
Pan 


7 . Cah ‘wodularization of the curriculua. . ie r 


in the amare 


14beral arts cenanunde 


ote ectes College in Wisconsin has been a le 
; - undergraduate “competency based" curriculua. 
" «has, been revised in auch a way that standards aoe earning a Bachelor’ 


degree are based upon Uernupratatcs competenc rather, than course. 


" wscunulation. Alvernn is Fa to inteprate this putpose with the 
cevelopment at the sare Lime of marketable skills in. its. lh ea ; 7 
*- There are 11 competeucy veihe in the liberal arts ‘progr:m, ear gradua- 


~ tion requires the achievesent of Oars at a specified level (each area 
P] 
. had six levels) in cight of eee a 


Competency may be dcmonstrated by 


course i el or, in some cases, independent assessment. ’ 


These etuisini are sa meant t. suggest a comprehensive review of 


*f* 


« 


@ the scope and functions of the ‘er up of colleges which they represent. 
_* They are indicative uf vitality, leadership and self-reneal, as well as 
of standards sé excelle:.ce which are specific to institutional wlinied, 
lecation’and — “ : 


? .It is ironic that, in spite of these activities, many of these 


“ we igee ’ 
Pia colleges still face fiscal marginality (as we da discuss in the next 
” 


ra section). Especially in the case of internal change, renewal does not 


‘cuseuainly guarantee survi¥al. Yet hate epeaphes demonstrate ‘the , 
ability of colleges, even, bist limited resources, to reach out to a P 
/elinntete, ti and at the same Sine alates programs “so as to better e 


new ‘students “us well as their traditional ene’ I think these and the * eo 


many other examples of vitality and renewal among the small liberal arts 


olleges emphasize nae fact that” vigor and renewal is not apheiage a 


nection of resources én. panne: Equally important, ay attempt to, 


* 


* 


ssess the contributions made iw such SBsStSusione must acknowledge and 


- 


consider unkaies factors of location, clientele,. resources, mission, won ; ‘* 


environment. ; 


ie e ae 
eee VI, TIM FISCAL CRISIS -~ AMD SOME COMPLICATING FACTORS = 5 , = 
J e “ x . is J * ; . 
* & F - . bl * 2 
# % * x « * 
* . & = . * we 
Summary : om ae $e . 
; , 4 * = 2" ", : : * 
There isa fiscal Sisis io the qmall Liberal, arts sieceniae today, 4 
- * a ee i 
: gaturg Ts nok precisely known, ” ae 
- era eee eee coe 
Several ‘hinge are known: oan ugh : : * ‘ -* 
er’ * 
; ' (1) Iafifeion, tising college costs : Ges the difficulty of raising , 


_ tuition to cover these costs), “increasing “sSudent aid expensé, all thes con-.. 


at 


. tribute to a ‘fairly common deficit’ between. Werating shpgnsa — income ‘ 
AS Ph « s 
: private SERRA RUAN :* a - % nt i 
\ (2) Though some observers hesitate to call Ves a crisis, there is . 


* scaevhak general agréement that a problen exists, vhich, given the heavy de- ’ 


pendencl upon tyition of these institutions, thetr prospects for shrink 


* 


ing ili ase as likely to Ect . worse. al “3 = ban *y » - 


(3) “The enrollient projections constitute a crisis in and of them-”” 


ne a selves, on that reason. Most private saicees are “dependent upon sustained 


. enrolment for fiscal health. . a. a 
(4) A “crisis of purpose," ir that is wat Xoo cosmicéa phrase; is tek 
lated to, and certainty ‘exacerbated by, these two crises. If institutional ' a 
.. “signals are ates or weak, or pi sci then the’ ability to shir aaa edroli- ; 
_ ment. may ‘be anpaired, ability’ to ‘attract gohtributions may wactine,’ and in- , 
: ee ‘ternal efficiency (Because of the risk of undertaking too many and varied ‘ 


t 
* 


tasks) may deteriorate. 


* 


* 


é 


2 


fae Five at Crisin P “ 


* ® 
* ‘ * oe #8 x - * 
* . / 


i 
e 4 Thesgolde n wee'ot Browth in higher education during. tne" ‘AGO s ‘ 


is well-knows, Hebe eu 199 59-6 aud 146 9-70:- . « * i 


= wee 4 ’ 
(1) | Private xenroLiment grew 55 ile oa while public enrollment 
e 4 er fh - ’ 
; Pree * : 2. * 
(2) Average private ‘eubtion rece 93 percent; o> He eS 
( 3) Per capita personal disp suble “{ncome rose 64 devcants . t 


(4) Education and generis expenditures in the" private sect 


= * 


(primarily dasteustionat costs; sponsored research, pik physical plant 


* 


‘maintenance and esata rope 237 percent; 7 
. (5) Student aid expenditures rose ure percent. 


* Z * 
| Boring the period 1967-1972 ,*whea sonlenes were making substantial 
* ¥ ‘ 
seshewents to new students and new Profan, ‘ney! algo began to feel the. 


effects of several converging financial pressures. Early indications werc 
ve 08 e 


- masked by” the attention given = sbdent unrest but the’ signs were Pere never 


she \stoser rate of enrolinent crowth meant. less rapid. AREEHRIES in tuition in+ " 


bal * 
%,* 


cone \tq_ cover. the burgeo: sng ‘costs of financial aid and ney programs. The 


* 


ar 


: “panid rice in faculty ailarins during the ‘sixties (five to seven percent. per 


_year for the whole dee de) becune a strong factor as tuition income leveled,” 

other costs rose, endowment ise sles ‘dipped, and federal funds. (anaually ex- 

" peeve) aethin declined ‘or failed. to materialize. -” aie : . 
Hany institutions began running, annual deficits,. deferring needed - 


.Maintenance, freezing fac 


ity salaries, making acrose-the-board budget cuts, 
and sllowing vacancies to r 


faster. than income. Studies 


i.B. This section was pr@parea by \Gordon B. Van de itges a doctoral stude. ae 
. ut Syracuse MAREE 3 to whom I am most grateful .. 


* * * 
* . 


wera of finanely 


distresa. One of the earliest was ilans Jenny and : 
Rich TU ride The Golden Years (1970) using longitudinal data for the 
period 1960-1963 from a sample of 48 private liberal- arts colleges, While 
., the authors found wide variations among individual inti tutions intheir: oe 
as in ince 


sample, they vere able to e tract the following « neral tre 


7 expenditure Cove in private four year liberal ‘ite colleges: . @ 
(1)° In each year income excceds expense by agsmall amount m ee: 
4 (2) During the period 306-1968 the number of colleges showing a - 
; nurplus on current aceount declined sharply : ae . J : * 
(3), Simultan ously, the number of deficits is sa and Nn . 
‘aiid its eens in 1968; : r : a : 
: — 7) Colleges appear wedded. to the stavus quo in the manner in wien’ , 
oy they allocate their: scarce resources ; : 2 a a# 
‘ © " @) Student: aid a de ae are the fastest groving cost “element, ae « : 
for the Institutions” jin this study. : ‘td 


« b | © ei 
. » . Pa « 


The eis Browth of the ‘sixties documented in an study fore- x.” 


ms shadows the impending financial distress. Jenny and Wynn, in ue 
. study, The Turning Point t (1972), confirmed, their earlicr-suspictons that. 


their follow-up . 


private liberal ants colleges might be in, trouble; ree vee “at ts quite: clear 


that the finamci@) pinch is not an Asola ed henonerion and that itisnota + 
mingr_proble r_problem." (p. 29) , re Oy Sak sr a 
. , * “Wh * * 


‘The authors Adenti fy five factors “waich uierlie’ the Hemelal Piast 


: the decline in public confidence; a change An‘public and private prio ties, 


accountability praca: faculty pbucr wi without responsibility} and the quality 
“eo: 


. efficiency and increased productivity,” primarily through "a moderate, ig- 
crease‘in the mean stutent-feculty ratio" and "a public effort to provide 
ctudeite geasirally vith atequate funds to attend the collage or university +). 


of their individual choice.” (p. 53) a . 2 i ~ 
ye é Cheit, in his report for the Ca-egie Commission on Higher Education, 
" sought to document, thd fipancial troubles of 41 codes and universities . * 
ate or ‘public: and private) (Cheie, 1971). an 
; * +, In asseasing UL institutions’ financial Condition, Cheit found 18 


“headed for financial trcuble,” 11. “in financial difficulty,” ” 12 "not 
ia financial trouble.” Of the 14 liberal ‘arts collages included in the cheit ° \ 
Pe ‘viuy, vere found to'be not in financfal difficulty), 6 re heated for fi- . ae 
: if nancial difficulty, and 4 vere in financial difficulty. Only the private 
3 vaiverss ies, more affected. ‘by cutbacks in federal research ete end. | 
taindatien ‘support, presented @ worse eames picture. a 
' ‘The \source of private eudleges' finenciel troubles is the groving 
vias between incase and expenditures. actors pushing expenditures higher 
. * each fear igclude:: (1) the effects of inflation; (2) rising mie sele-” \ 
"pies; (3) campus disturbances, theft, and destruction of property; tw) ris- . / 
‘ing student aia; ‘and (5) grovth in siete Miiies: activities, and espire- 
tions. Only the last ‘sie are amenable ‘to substantial institutional control 
“ana they require hard detintonn: cenké using his most conservative esti- 
motes, projects on increase in the rate of ‘expenditure ‘of 5.2 percent per 
, student per year,” — realistically, he expects a 6. h percent per student 
per year grovth. © ; $3 fea 
. On the income side . private colleges receive about 96 percent of their §/ 
, ‘ ; * cre ” , ‘i 7 
POM noted 11.61 | b> 0 Se 
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L, asa (p. 153) | 


i 
4 


* a? 4 . 4 


resaurées from: tuitio. and fecs (39 peFceat), the feteral rovernment 


. (33 dri rifts” and rrants (18 pereent), -and entorent: income {6 piety 


ies i mae 
= * ty ; ; 


in and "seventies. - cheit coneludes,, "one thing all schools h e in common 


4a 
is that they arg likely to be tn 1 pibniliad difficulty if the 
~ 


* 
a 


"Dyyire Gheit's approach can be faulted on several grounds--a non- | 


i fewer * f . / 


statistical ‘mle imprecise definitions of financial’ distress -criteria, 


_non-comparabiii ty of javtttutiendl data, among ottiers--it did serve to : : vi 


# 
. 


make the financial woes of private institutions generally known gor" to high- 

light general . ‘trends as well as. Andicate the need for better, more uniform : 

 Eitormstiions ong i a ee a “oe J oe : 

; \ ’ / 
"Appearing about ‘ce same time as the Cheit study tas Jelena’ s- 

“The Red and: the Black (1971), ‘Acne for the higeclatian of American ‘Colleges. 

Selena surveyed the entire membership of the AAC which is composed. of all 


\ 


but 29, of the Private, , four, year, accredited institutions of higher learning 


a in America. The aere qugeviniinslee was returned by over 15 percent of 


the. Renbership ( 55h institutions), thus gain it: the moat broadly ae 


3 


of any. geiy’ auntie. this period. naditionaniy, the noy-respondent population 


was ‘shown to be ess ntially similar to the responding institutions so generali-_ 
| setions ‘to an priv te Four, year, accredited. institutions could validly be | 
mde, i bE Ss ths | - ee pke OE} ~ 
_ Looking at. the cher figures, the é average," ive ‘the statistical 
eee s. insti tution/ showed a a small marys: in fiscal 1968 and was a sunning a 
; ge Lge B oe Bo . : : . 
ene a fae hee “ane2 0 7 a ee dadh, he 
ae tee as ad a 
ree © > 96 ja ue 


4 


‘ 


. 


sa a ae . 3 ie es 
deficit by the end of’ 136). Patterns virticd by regions of the country,’ 
} a | ‘. 


s Ne» Be 


but one “averse” statistic was uni form--by June: of LYYU the "averdge” 
: suateatton in @very region was“ firmly, in the: red."- Jellena foes on to 
Sn a ; be 


“ 


“nn < * t 
f « 


cmoliagize that, this is ; Reef >? Peewee 
not a contrived "deficit, not an indirect stulign nt 
aid tdeficit" (which all private institutions have 
been runnidg for Years), not the kind of "deficit" 
adminis trators—someti 
‘stimulate Giving, not the "deficit" sometimes re- 
ported before annual 11it money or contributed 

_ services provided by a religious order are included P, 
as income, but an agtual current funddeficit: akin © ~~ 
‘to the kind you and I have when our total gecount 
expenditures are larger than our total a 
incomes (pv. ©). sme 


Jelléma presents his statistics from a variety of perspectives 


14 ‘ 4 
yet always comes to the -same conclusion: ' = " , ( : 
Private colyéges and universities are apprehensive K 
: and they have reason to be. Most colleges in the , 
« . red are staying in the red and many are’ getting 3 


redder, while colleges in the black are generally 
growing grayer. Taken collectively, th¢y will, 4 
; not long be uble te serve higher education and 
ae . the nation with strength unless significant aid 
is soon Forthcoming (p. 28). 


ae 2 


. - at . 
ellema's* follow-up study of one year later is even more pessi- 


"The situation is getting 


= 


od ©. 
: ; ie : ’ 
As a statistical portrait these two studies are much stronger than - 
4 
Cheit's study. Th¢ major drawback from a policy perspective is the use of 3 ‘ 


\ localizéd projections off financial conditions. “As with any projections, , ; 


their reliability is suspect, but given the fact that local administrators 


' ¢ 


om . r ’ ’ 
4, ‘ + - T 
+ ‘ p P ; 
= gh 4. A X 


made the projection: based on current year experienced it. is ayrricult to 
rapare kien us mee than fears botn of hard times even when neatly cumu- 
lated and seakiertic ats manipulated. - They do, however, reflect the gloom 
prevalent on many campuses in the early "seventies. 

In From: Red to Mack? (Jellema, 1973), the book based on these ' 
studies, Jellema re-presents his data and adds a current summative state- 
ment: “, . . while finances appear ge..efally better in the-short run, the 
prospects show no significant improvement in jthe Lous run." (p. 28) Cheit, 
in his own follow-up ‘study two years later, found a "fragile stability" for © 
the present but agreed wit» the more pessimistic long range evaluation. 
offered by Jellema (Cheit, 1973). | :2 

Other studies ,} not reviewed here, also added to the growing aware- 
ness that private colleges and universities were d&periencing financial dis- 
tress of varying severity. Not all expert voices were of the same opinion, 
however. Brookings economist Alice Rivlin, summarizing her fhinking for a 
Congressional subcommittee in 1971, said, “My own iupresetons from neatintie 
studies and conversations with higher educators is that there is no general 
crisis of higher education finance. Ruther, there are several sets of factors 
affecting various kinds of daatibuticns in various ways at the same time, 
same permanent and some pnecees (Rivlin, Hearing, p. 776) While she lists : 
the problems of private Lastdtuttons, including "expensive commitments to 


« ’ F ¢ : « 
» scholarship programs," (p. 777) shé concludes that "it is certainly not obvious. 


a lsee, for example, F.E. Balderston, "The Varieties of Financial Crisis," 
/ american Council on Education, 1971; Howard R. Bowen, The Penance of Higher Edu- 
cation, Carnegie/Comnission on Higher Fducation, 1968; Howard R. Bowen and , 
Gordon K. DouglAéss, Efficiency in Liberal Education, The Carnegie Commission on 
Higher Education, 1971}: William G. Bowen, The Economics of Major Private Univer- 
sities, Carnegie Commission on Higher rducation, 1 3 James C. Byrnes and A. : 
Dale fussing, “The: 'Financial Crisis' in Higher Education,” Syracuse University 
Research Corporation, December, 1971. Ye van Of =a 


ae v II.64 


oe 98 
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“ * 4 : ‘ . ° . « s 
2 that a program or general support’ for higher education is the appropri- 
. f ? . ° ‘ . z ; 

ate answer.to all or even most of these varied’ fifaucial problems." (p. 777) ' 
; ; ; : ; if 


ral 


Cglumbia Research Associates, in their ggport orevared for the , 


ue of Fducatvion, were even more blunt in their conclusion. For 

$ . ‘ i BS Y fd 
the period 1967-68 to 1969-7u, they say, "it i& necessary. to conclude tisha. ocuge neni 
f colleges' financial well-being has not significantly worsehed. . . . In 


“ ih 5 ; 
summary, we cannot support the conclus.ons elsewhere (Jenny, Cheit, Jellema)-:"— 


that higher education in general is. facing a discouragingly bleak financial 


- 


future.” (pp. 33, 3:) They base this conclusion on their analysis of 50 
pre-doctoral instituticas: for the period Fall 1967 to Spring 1970. They 
note that previous studies have shown wide differences in institutions’ 


class sizes, student-teacher ratios, faculty teuching loads, and faculty’ 
i 


—_ 


salaries. ~The report suggests that these variations can be explained as a) 


: ch, | 
response by the individual institution to its "constituency," i.e. ‘its own 
° 1 a 
students, faculty, and administrators. High- vs. low-cost college .constitu- 


‘ /4 
encics must be taken-into account before a judgment can be, made as to whether ’ 


»,,! 


or not an institution is operating efficiently. ‘ 


eg 
Columbia Research Associates divide their sample into three subsets 


based on type of instruction offered: ei fae. 
ra ae) 


(1) “Academic institutions"--academic achievement stressed and 


a 


competition is severe; admissions are .highly selective; individual attention, 


/ ‘ 
“ . 


low student-faculty ratios, small class sizes, and low teaching: loads prevail, =. 7 
, "ae OB ( . 
These colleres fea expensive. ; P 


(2) “Utilitarian gchools"--provide pre-professional training in 
‘ ae 


= 7 z P i ’ 
areas such as engineering, technology, law, business administration and social 


work. Tnese colleges are least expensive. 


. : 7 P , 
7 . ~ II.65 . 
i 4 : ie * oe 
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| ae: * | ia Ja ae) 
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(3) “Genersl schdols"--find their students among those who are not 


the best quali fied *academically -and who are perhaps go’ ready to make a : 
: \ P i ; a x 


- 


‘ curecr comnitment.’ (p. 14) 


- 


While they carry these classifications through their Peso’ in all 


we 


‘ 


careemanmanemthG&e the destriptive cmphasis is largely on the more traditional r 
* division’ based on type of control--pyblic, independent, religious. ‘ 
“ The-entire-report, is poorly written-and difficult to follow. Its 
4 2 wy 


& 


two main uses ave in suggesting “aat high costs may be unavoidable in 


some institutions and that some statistical evidence exists to counter- 
. . ‘ Coo 7 ’ 
balance the conclusions of Jenny, Cheit, and Jellema. Even so,. the report 


‘does state that "* independent’ institutions as a group are evidently under- 


’ ' r 


going the most severe financial squeeze, with espenditures ‘¢onsistently 


eine dat Ae wae faptdly than Seveniien! (p. 36) 

The National ‘Commission on Financing Postsecondary Education, 
setauiiniind X64 part to charity the fuzzy financial distress situation, Sates 
cludes that | 


; NY : “ Based on the analysis of selected statistical 
evidence, the financial status of the postsecondary 
‘ education enterprise “is t substantially jeopardiz- 
ing thé ‘achievement of pogtsecondary education ob- 
jectives. Some postsecondary institutions, however, . 
are already in financial distress, and, if present 
. patterns and conditions of financing continue, there 
: is a high probability that such distress will occuf : 
in several sectors of postsecondary education as ‘ae 
well (National Comnissfon on Financing Postsecondary 
Cc , Education, 1973). ‘ 


» These differences of opinion are SPneRny Ay based on the -general 


‘ 
e 


*. perspective taken by the analyst. Depending on which institutions one uses-  ~ 


and which financial statistics are extracted, a varying view of financial 


. 
“ 
- 
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Js 


= . . . re. { 


distress eterces. Hyer those who do nol recognize a ceneral ' ‘erisis, 


how-_ 
ever, do see financial pressures as a weuidiia problem, sanbianiaiy in the 
private seston Overall there 4s enough, evidence “to provide sufficient ae 
justification for geunine concern." (p. 193) | 

‘ 


i 
4 


4 ~ 


‘ { 
Surnary: Fiscal Distress and Relatec “1 .ses 


The weight of evidence indicates that private four. year liberal 
arts colleges nave experienced considerable. fryaagese difficulty. Monkinuen 
inflation, highlighted by sdaring energy costs, santas to pressute these 
colleges: In an-era “of general economic Slowdown it is doubtful if they 
will soon be rid of the necessity to watch their expenditures ‘closely while - 

t trying to maximize their resources without pricing themselves out of the 


market. he 
fe ~ : ‘ 


While the “crisis” atmosphere has abated récently, it has been re- 


..p Placed with the realization that steady financial pressure naP-becone 8 
alte has 


rey 


part of the environment for ‘private liberal arts colleges. flow they cope 


with it will in large part determine their future place in the postsecondary 


< > 
education enterprise. _ : ee R 


‘ 
. 
‘ 


¢ ; e 
Implicit in this discussion as well as in the preceding sections, 
and exacerbating the figeal crisis, has been the struggle of the small liberal 


arts colleges to maint 1in enrollment strength. Since the greater part of 


- 


their income comes from tuition, enrollment is a critical faickomne fiscal 


va 


health. 


8 
iat as much ad our previous discussion ianites, many of these col- 
leges are finding it difficult to maintuin enrollments: “This is eepbadeiy the 
~ 4 * 1 
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en Pieauieait factor wig nid. 1 their Acvel sued of prontans designed a attract: 
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- new: een ie ng 
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‘igher education is increasing atca acer 


‘ cre 
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Af we kiiow; total enrollment in 
Sate than during the past two “decades, and is expected to decline, ti oy 
; 1982, est time degree credit e rolinént is projected ‘to decline in 1973 gs 


(Simon, and ‘Frankel, 97h) ¢, Some-o servors expect declines goonery. with. re 
s - a 


te eg 


more extensive enrollment — “the 1 predicted by the Office og Baucation, ‘hs = 
>" ‘a result: of declining returns -(bo real and perceived) to the collége ae- 
i ' a le on Pr hed 


‘gree (Freenas ‘ane Hollomon, : 1975 A». P Ig = O8 Yast 4 il 


* . b 


The effécts of these pat srns on private colleges and juniversities: a” t 


nterim Master Plan" of tf: ‘New York ie, 


ta 


are eipesked to be profound. The 


5 State Regents (The University of" the State of ew York, vas) points out oe ee 
7 4 
that high school pradudtes ig New York Sta i11 decline (from 1973 ‘levels) y 


15.) percent by 1985, and 31. 3 Berdent by 1990. Predintabe a Rarer of ' ‘rela- 7 


“_tiye stability” for private institutions ar 197 to 1980, the report pro- a 


« ‘ 


. 


jects 19990 enrollments ae ‘private institutions tn New York State aga He 
134,500 and a high of 151,600. (against acttal 1973 erfrollments of 169,98, 


Thus y within 15 years, the most optimistic ialentiays indicate a deeline of . 
iu percent, the pessimistic projection | a decline of oy percent, ba 


» 


“Crisis of purppse" is a phrase that is fashionable, but’ probably | Pv 
‘* 


s 


ataur ate to describe one ae widely affecting the. ‘small Liberal asts col--. ot 


léges. Quite illustrative of ‘the ample Jitevstuve which discusses one topic: ae 


¢ 


%, 
ree statement by ae eit: who has long spoken on this topic: OT, 


If tHe colleges of Aéberal arts have the nerve to 
retrieve their independence and reestablish their \ 
; traditional functions of preparing yputh to live an 


» 


\ informed life committed to Berens and civic fulffiliment, a oe 
. II.68 3 . . : Pr , * ‘, : . 
r ? ay a . nS . 
sen ; 
ioz- eh 


. . as: eng ae ee a ‘ee an a6 s . 2 
ee ee they: can -gestore. valuas ‘to a cphbval position in : 

ae oe Seige erjraduate education,, ‘and. at the -sane time ele- an 
A En pale Ab, Jqualivty of.our-hati onal Life (Pr 21). : Pee Ges 


Thi, ‘erists iy. ‘reals but ‘the preserfptions are diverse, ‘and nuree: Bt Sige a 
“ ” fe. Hic t gt : se V2 
inant on them. does nat cxist. “Green 29779) has preportd a new interpreta 


tion, of rivera” in haba! as a tyne: of poral education related & the aac A 


e 
2 ’ 
“- . . r 2 ‘ ; 
«4 - oy 


‘covering of- meaning, in vocation. . bee =e ~ , Beas 
. 3s is 2 3 
ee ae hese ‘obsérvations .: uggest. that the. core of the * ON se 
«few liberal learning is’ to be, found in the social “ : " 


sciences and*.to some extent in those areas of know- 

ledge directly re? itéd to sthe professions. Redlly . 
good training in the social. sciences permits people: 

a kinJ of sixth sense of discernment which ‘allows P57 

‘ them to read the signs of the times--to sense the p: BH 

: _State ot the world “in which they are; involved ,and a OM Ste 

, “ “then to sclect: tte ‘places, the times and.the means for ©" | 

“4 bt eaet » -Itisa defect; . however, that. the social . ; ; 

, ; Selenyes aye ‘thus the core of liberal learning and - * & 

' | ,at. thé heart-of moral education, They have the : 
capacity, at: theLr ‘best,. to, instruct us-in ‘the skills — ; 

of action. But they’ are not evocative... . For” 


these reasons. Liberal learning requires those. “* " es 
aspects of learning that.are essentially literary, .. ES" sy Ree 
: dramatic, symbplic and. yee (pp. 3445). 7 Mies g 


‘If this is taken to sugreést- 0, way in which the Liberal Pras ean be: ibis : 
integrated with a " vocational” Program, at pay be @ more caeieiie ‘outlook | 
thar NeGrathts Which appears eee a aor of call to ‘salivedovaritne pure’? 7 
liberal args enphasie., The reality ofthe crisis of purpose ts simply that ‘ i . 
the, savtat for this approagfis dwindLing--it “was never henge: the GC foes 


* 


; ele . 
= vareety oF institutions which®can fulfil st is enormous. ‘But thelarietys “6. 
wee 

- indeed the number “of. institutions which have wediscovergt a satisfactory : é 

° ” 2 ; *, = # vt ~ ? r 
_ balance bet: veen liberal, learning and career preparation yin ver, be targe. 


* ry 


w 
ee a this’ oan boreal tesa evi sts tHe reality of shifting Pein Rotereees Ye 
A q y 
‘societal denamis, gisciplinary pursuits and challenge to define the "outcomes" 


La ° 
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of liberal Iearning, yell thea, it is a crisis thit.scts a demandite ‘and | 
interesting task-for Whe small liberal arts college... . 
r , ; a 


1 ex. A 
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o % 
mn ta the; United ‘states, and doug for 3. conclusichs pe gsveriansiat- 


. and research: based: upon. ‘that,’ coftributtion: ES ifieally: 


1 


OE Because ‘of their size,’ locatioa, denominational affiliation, 


~ 


a) - i 
‘ontrifution to U.S bigher education. . F 


. 


an ay abaacetent the small liberat: arts colleges make a valuable” 


| 
° (2) Federal policy ‘cannot: effectively proyide institutional assist-' 


« 


‘ance’as’@ response to this tad (except in Limited cases, sich ‘as . 


’ 


_PIPSE prodeck grants which encourage institut{fonal ' "renewal").- . 


~ 
: 3) At the” state level, more specific judgment: can-be made ebout — 


/ . the contributions such sacha aiaie make in relation to sie st dpe system of: 


/ : higher education and in terms ef theif own quality (a judgment made with 
# ope Po . 


“aiftioulty at tht -federal level). ; 2 ; 


Ld 


(4) we feed ‘better information about these “colleges, one- element. of 


. 


‘ which is a set of case sepia which, would begit to establish some dimension wee / i@ 
‘ ‘° é , Q- 
to the, diverse range of stitutions included under small, less selective f 
: * Siparet ectadoliages is, s 6 pet 
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Phere | is nd: doubt that the smal private golleges ‘have played| 


. . = 


a significant role in the history. or: American. higher ediication, ard” 


represent, as a or, ‘of institutions,. at Tnpagpant sablonat eee * gd 


. 
. s « *. ‘ 


, source ‘in higher ‘gAlent ional opportunity today. There is also no doubt 
e ae ard 


“that, of all institutional types, the small literal arts colleges are 


‘ ae . : 
most’ "at risk" in terms’ of’ survival. (S.:, for example, The Carnegie - 


- 


Foundation for the Advanceuent of T--ching, More than Survival, 1975, 
a or i & * : 
a * Bes ol and Oe Sak Sa x 


The ainehatons er the mashenes. resource represented by. this : , ’ : 


. ‘ 


Li icconc institutions have been detailed by this” paper. I Deve - 


discussed ae fact that these colleges. repyesent the initial niaberls 


¢al etiain en which the existing syStem was built. 


Because of their size, these inetctutions represent the only - , ". . 


' ba 4 2 Pan 


“group of’sinstitutions, really, in which the ideals of comnunity are 
4 . . 


” 


/maxini zed, The ‘effects on this of contrihutions to student ; development 


/ are substantial and positive. This feature of ae atmosphere of the * Ue 
ged a Y ée ¢ w oy 


, small liberal arts college is unique to it. iz have also noted, 


a though, that this feature appears to involve a systematic tradeoff with - : y, 
“respect to intellectuality ‘and aspiration, ) : Be . ; 


2 


Geographic location of the Liberal arts college provides a 


‘ . divérsity of local higher stacation opportunity: far rural crabs, 


cas a/ ’ 
a in :the case of ‘those of Protestant affiliation; ‘or urban sinibabe in 


o 


the case of those of Catholic BE LELAaER ORE» In/some cases, perhaps 


‘ 


not mary , theggolege maf eenragynt the only path opportunity available 


. ina given area. FOALS fact is not often given attention. - 


: ris davoaiinseionatien of the majority of these colleges (or, ; ner 
at tie tee iv 
c. * a 3a . e 
: \ , ° WIid2 ™ € F ¢ i Fina 
F Sy 


i ne , | 
\ 3 e - , . ‘ipa 
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’ i. — 5 « : 
where. local circumstances have caused fhen to attenuate that denoniina- 


« ~ 


tionalism, the historical link with religious bodies) is a distinctive <7 
- feature of the smal1 liberal arts colleges. As distinctive as the 
mission of the technological instit@ibns, Subic community colleges 


or research universities, -this dunindnnkieaabian is an aspect Of +4 


) 


diversity of Amerjcan of education ‘Liat So ewlwabe and wacebeaty 


to preserve. 


-~ 


Because the colleges we tr ve been Aieatnainn are relatively 

less selective thihpese more elite and visible liberal arts colleges, 
they offer scans of gesess to a wider range of students with re- : 
spect. to acadenic background. Because they are less aiunaase: typi- 
cally, than those other votheced, that opportunivy is not as Linieea 


- 


by low family annem In an earlier section, E did discuss the way . 
* s 
in. which small Libevat arts colleges frequently represent, for first- 
J ¥ 
generation collegians, a BEERS TNE SenORE HERE in which, to aggueze cultural 


and economic means of upwatd mobility. ; Decause of its size, denominational 
affiliation and proximity to home and rufal location, it will frequently 


represent for such students a lesser break with home environment, and 


e 
° 


@ greater opportunity to adjust to the socialization to adulthood 
which colldge represents. ‘ 
Ther¢g is no doubt that sheep Retne and those discussed in 

* previoys sections, add up to a significunt rational resource. Within the 
context of the entire "system" of American higher education (and, perhaps, 


the entire range of American postsecondary education) the small private 


diberal arts colleges play and have played a role which has made significant 
We &y 


contributions historically, and curreutly represent a significant contribu- 
tion to access, choice, diversity, and progrim alternatiyes. 
e 


@ 
. 
Governmental Policy and the Small Liberal Arts College ‘ 


: ; vA 
e , 4 
In attempting to relate this contribution to governmental policy, ; 


e 


however, some important problems arisc._ . ae 


~~ 


” At the federal level, since 1965, and especially since the 
Education Amendments of 1972, emphasis has been moving away from the 
encouragement and support of specific functions and programs in higher 
f 


education, to a primary concern with student access and choice. These 
’ : : . . ‘ 
policies are implemented largely through the student aid ‘programs, 


withir? the framework of existing available institutional opportunities. 


Except in the case of “developing institutions," which concern focuses m 
! : : , Pa 


upon the traditionally black colleges, the federal government, policy 


é id 
has not currently emphasized preserving or extending the current range 


“oF institutional opporturfities. The aid-to-student policy can patentially 
benefit private institutions substantially, especially if funded to the- 
maximum amounts authorized and changes in the formulas for determining size 
of grants. ? 

A strong case can also be made for the exemplary nature of project 
grants on a competitive basis,, such as those made by FIPSE, some of which 
have stimulated significant renewal in small institutions. 

__* The basis for an argument ‘about the federal obligation to directly . 
support or sustain small liberal arts colleges, admitting their vulnerabil- 


ity, is a weak one. e 


II.74 . 


The important locus of policy ae respect to the small ait 


arts college would seem most logicelty to be.the state rather than the 


federal government. In fact, the number end variety of. State PreErens 


ee 
which di rectly assist. -private SHELA PRE EGRE of higher kducetion is fie 


e.g henclves Currently ha peatee have such programs. * tie Fducation 
“Commission of the states, 1975.) The ~*x of such oredian, involving | 
’ selaciities Loans , contracts to stavate institutions, facilities 
a grants and loans, auc so forth, is extremely diverse. Student asatet- 


ance programs are the mst popular of these, all 4) of the states hav-, 


ing. some rit asdiuke scholarship" program. In 1974-75, over three- 


, quarters oe. a million students were aided by such programs, receiving ~ 
“t over oné-half billion dollars in aid. Though exact prepore rene: are not 


available, a large share of this aid tends to flow to students attend-.— \ 


.ing private’ sted Uses: , : y 
In svite of the existence of diverse state programs of support 


to private institutions, such prograns don't seem to reflect consciously 


o 


’ articulated state pblicy so much as the dead: ‘6 respond to the financ al 
\ 
crises of the private institutions; es peckuily since the |éarly 1960's 


, It does not seem that aogonaciously articulated state policy towards pri- 


vate higher eaucation exists, upon whith can be. beste ae integrated Pio: a) 


eram of support, as welt as specific response to the problems of the smal 
apenas arts colleges, pestis ; : F ‘ ; 
‘Upon what bases would such a policy be built? It would seem 


that there are at least tayes mijor factors upon which such-a policy 


might be tittte these factors are the level of state interest ‘in the 


~* 


II.75 
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exisienée, quility, function, purpose and performance of private- 


(including small liberaNarts) colleges..’'The state interest*in the J 
. Lr . 


® ° 


'¢xistence or survival of such institutions can™be preSumed from histori- 


cal evidence, Aspects of the questions of existence have to do with - 


¢ 


the stute's interest in diversity, choice, access, prevention of pub- 
lic monopoly in higher education, symbolic value, community benefits 


and economic impact. ‘ 
c r 


The state also may be int’ rested in the quality of private = 
institutions, though tools for monitoring and maintaining quality are 


scarce and unsophisticated. a ‘ie 
The state may also be interested in certain functions of private ; i 
a | . rf 2 » « 
institutions, -as indicated by existing contractual programs (with medi-~ ~ : ay 


cal schools, for instance), in several states..- _ > 


ee fhe state may be interested in.certain of the purposes pursued 


by private institutions, especially those which don't fall within the a 
capability of ‘the state to PURINE ATES EELY. (sectarian higher education, 


‘ 


for instance). af 


‘ : mo, te | ae » 
Finally, the state may be oe >) certain outcomes of 


private higher education (related Aieeet y to purpose, though not’ | 

always consistent with it). While this, may be the most obvious questibn 
ibluminating the existence of state interest in private higher education, ’ 
it is by no meang simple. if state purposes are seen as in the pubite: 
interest, but are riot: nesempandes by relevant outcomes, what can |we say. 
about the aimee for state support? And ‘the measurement and identifica- | 
tion of outcomes is aa Vos complex and di aut a matter for Anat(tutions 


a aa ts oe 
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. ‘ ; ae af 
than it is for individual courses and programs. <Among many problems 


is that one outcome of higher education is certaiagly student satis- 


. = 


faction, which is both tenuous and imaossible to determine in advance.. 


While using these fuctors us the basis for establishment of 


_ . - ~ 
state policy towards private higher education certainly>raises some J 5 
> putt ‘ : 4 


problems; it does solve others. 


- = 


First, it tends, to give such policy local relevance. The state 


is in a much better bastion than the federal government to deal wifh ; 

uestions such as the quality, PUREST ONE PATS outcomes of institutions, | ’ si 
‘and their relevance to state interest, as well as’ the question of 
‘existence or survival, and the justification of suevivad in light of a 


state interest. Any federal answer to these questions would be 4 4 


“ . 


phrased co broadly as to lose entirely the local (statewide) nature 


~» 


of the contribution made by the small liberal arts colleges. Such a 


determinatiom made on a national lével would diminish or eliminate much 


of the real nature of the distinctiveness of the small private colleges. 


. tf 
The contribution which such a college may make on the basis of being a 


primary avenue of access to higher education for students in a geographic 


area, or the provision of a collegiate setting much more hospitable to the 


needs and problems of relatively low-achieving students, or response to 


specific denominational thadition fai well as to a local comhunity 
vaepe that tradition may be extremely important) and other such con- 
tributions can much more ke x. assessed at the state level than at , 
the federal devel, 7 , > or 
| One fort of aid which to some extent bridges the gap between federal 


\ 
and state government ig the stimulation of State Scholarship programs through 


af 


; has Ly billiondollars appropriated for it in Fiscal Year 1977. The SSIG 


-~ ; % 


‘ = ’ * . 
the recently enacted (and popular) State Student Incentive Grant 


i 


program (sic). Funded for the first time only in 1974, the program 


Ke ] 


- 


an 


program has pe ere benefit for small Private liberal arts ‘colleges. 
for several reasons. First, the other progress oF. federal aid are insuf- 
ficient, in themselves, to create shot sees of judi choice, as between 


‘ one | 
public and private institutions, fc: woét students. Because of certain 


- 


limitations » in maxifua awards, and basis for need determination, thus f 


the public: colleges -have ‘heen a more attractive choice. The institutions 
i ’ . 


least able to compensate for shortfalls in individual federal awafds ‘are 


; ; 


colleges. with limited eioarcen to.use to augment federal aid. Secondly, 


the SSIG- stimulates state programs of student support, which appear to . 


* 


of maximum level of individual awards. Thirdly, such programs : siioving 


ee 
state.award to combine with federal (subject to maximum need Limitations) , 


- allow private institutions to compete | Fe ie more fairly for students 


with public institutions. This situation may. be somewhat better for the 


“ colleges we are considering, since their tuitions are, on the average, 


lower than those at elite liberal arts colleges, and they therefore are 
| 


at somewhat less of a price e disadvantage than the latter in ign to the 
public institutions. : < le ; 
8 idee *% > - igs “Sa, 

we, Still, there are two problems with student support Programs ig 


at increasing funding levels. First, since they are seus all based . 


upon demonstrated need, it means that” the competitive price advantage 


ameliorated for the low income 


? 


of public over private institution may be 
4 - 


» , 
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have ‘Deen most responsive to the problems of private © taceioun, in terns ~ 


we 8 
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‘student, but rot for the higher income student. Since the liberal arts 
clientele is traditionally a middle to upper middle class abet, nts, 
means that it must broiden its attractiveness to a group of students not 
historically served. Second, at least some of: the states with significant 
scholarship progams (such as California, Indi ane and Michigan) ‘nan them 
partially upon academic competition. Phi's outs ata disadvantage pre- 

‘,. cisely those inetitubions which have been only’ moderately selective, a 


characteristic, as‘we have seen, typical of many of the small liberal arts 


colleges. Perhaps the SSIG program offers. an instrument to bring about a 


\ change-in this policy at the state level, although thus far the attitude, 
s 1 


¢ Pe re icici | 
Se 
sad 
e . ' 2 . ‘ ~ 
| . : | oy 
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ae 


_. towards this policy has been permissive. 
Research . 4 : . 5% 4 rae 
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A good deal of research is currently taking place on the small jiberal 
. arts college. One gap in that research is a series of case studies of small ~ 
private less selective liberal arts colleges. Few exist, although Nawaatait 
case studies have been Anis Ge all other Jnstaeutional. tynea, For example, 
a book of such studies, Reisman and Stddman's Academic Transformation (1973) 
° includes 17 sich studies, of institutions ‘and institutional change, none of 
which describe a small liberal arts college of the type this paper discusses. 
a . / Such case studies can (1) sini as powerful exemplars of institu- 
tional renewal and response to wrisis (or lack of such pexponaeds (2) im- 
prove the visibility of such institutions, especially in the community of 
policy-makers and researchers in higher sdudatiod, where it, tas been low; 


_ (3) improve evidence in making the "case" for small private liberal arts 


were 
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colletes, a Case which is too at'tea made on rhetorical claims and exhorta- 
tions, too eeldom a ara” data. — e 
- ~ 

Perhaps moet importuntly, ‘seh a group of studies could, assist in 


eteaktne some sort of clnssificution system for this greatly diverse group 


of institutions, so thit|both policy urd reseurch could be pursued with a , 
much more detailed and illuminating body of data. : ~ 
4 \ 
‘ : : be 
Fi t | ; e 'y 
Conclusion ~~ : os 4 


It seems clear .hat the small private liberal arts colleges are 
a national resource,’ an tnpartont part of the national system of higher ees 


edeation. The~present course ‘of federal pot aee would seem to make it ( 


se, 
a a 


equally clear’ that a response of categorical federal financial support < 


ra 


,2. to that foe se coh nnpronttats: f Pe a Pa rer Se 


State policy has’ been so constructed as‘to distinguish between 


t ‘ institutions on the oars sel coatees and pinebioe: aaa ‘to support’ private 
+ ; . 
,e SENS TINS and in’ ae cases institutions with sah missions. 


a 


ane state is ina position, unlike RNS federun ouee ent ope oF 
some “judgments about the impo¥ftance on such missions. “While it cannot, 


of course, divectiy sunpeste the mission of denominational higher educa-— 

2 tion, it can cena the. other wtastons aiieh we have related to the 
size of “smal, ptberat arts colleges: an environment in which écmunity : ee 
may ‘flourish; Brayton of educational eppertunt vs for students of | ‘| 
moderate ability Sand BSplenEreh) “and .tmi tea Aeoutaphid wopliity, To: 

ap so throuch insti tutional grants would be to eae that state gdvern- 


Joes a 


- ments could make policy. ‘which feconniena unanimity of characteristics 


Pa AE SO aoe f 
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in small liberal arts colleges which I have repeatedly aibelained in 
this paver. To do so through the indirect’ means of student support 


ee PORE ess ra 
* « would be to reduce the greatest threat to the sucviv cor such insti- 


tutions: the inequitable price competition of public silaaet ia 


at Under such conditions, whether or not ae college survived’ would be ° 


in ‘ : J ’ 
are, matter of the attractiveness of <'s programs, distinctive en- 


7 


vironment and heritage, rather pa 32 After all, the ability of 


‘ we ge Bs Af 
a Bs undergraduate institution to maintain asstudent clientele, at least 


‘under somewhat fair competitive éqnattiona, is the only acl evi- s 


ad 


. dence we have of its just. fication for existence. If students are ‘not 


attracted, it may have served a ‘significant’ historical purpose, but is 


no longer an important resource within :thé system of higher education in 
its Communi ty or state. ens ee a such aid on Sie i ca re- 
amet: 


duces the rik that unresponsive institutions will, be. sustained (through 


i iiiieionan aid) -or “that Snatreul ion’ seectae as sheltersafor™ affluent 
\ 
“ehfldren tréin es institutions serving low income students will be ars 


v 


warded (through capitation grants). Consequently, it seems provebie that, 


: } 
hoe with A. combination ef state SEROLAZENED Brogranss federal etudent 
P's 
Fo supp t, and the stimulus of tlie ft deral SSIG programs, some ant: liberal» 


* 


rts institutions are likely not to survive. Recent history is the best 


. fort 7 i i | 
- predictor of that. The purpose of this project, and the record of insti-- __ 
oe failure are both “pro ucts of that history. ‘Since 1972, 7 pri-. 


dlleges have closed, ‘gone public or. merged. wenty-eight ° \these 
- « . | 


vate 
belong in the “Liberal arts Colleges Ii" category which has been the 


focus of this paper. Twenty-one of those have Actually closed (rather 


Pe re o d Br Rr s f a “oy <e 4 
than having merged or gone publi) <curontels. of wigher Education, ‘Sept. , 


22, W975). oS ui re og es 
ae ’ \ 2 , : , ‘ % * ti , a 


" Some Yibergl olleges seem unk tily candidates fora similar 


te 


list published in 1980 or 19 5: those. who tn. the weadeis s strength bi 


their student re ‘and faculty. resemble the “elite” ‘Institutions; those mt 


. with idetinet denominational clientele and a firm policy of serving 3.) a i a re 


clientele with a clear religious mission; those who have aedaene to reach 


out vigorously to new kinds of SCATENE ROUTERS. part’ time students, 


¥ 


‘students in specific work settings, and : s0_ forth; _Ehose' who have dedicated 
* es *. <7 


theselves te "the york of. {cetbutionel’ renewal, as reflected in recon 


* 


structed prograns or: shétteuttqna purposes. These “modelé"’ of institu-, 


s) 3 


: ~yEtonal patterns ‘have been sizeuawed in this a Ina Sense hiee reflect 


4 - 


the wide of excellence which are unlikely to be abandoned by their clientele, 


especially if governmental policies make enrollment in those colleges easier. te 
for that sizedeate (by extending financial aid to part time and adult ie 


at 


‘who’ till | now have been largely excluded from ae a ai of student aid). 


= - do not know what proportion such col ae may. represent of the total | 
Oe of fie small Linerad arts colleges which have. been dtacuneed in this: paper..- * 
They may be the’ Hatories, but I Jobe that they are. will it be sufficient for 5 
‘the thers to work at what they have traditionally done, ina sehnedanilous wud 
testi way? Probably not. . Higher education ana its environment are changing a 
rapidfy. mig demographig pattern is changing: latest ‘USOE projections i. 


2 a * = - 
(Simon and Frankel, 1975) indicate a downturn in* total higher education en- 


’ 


“rollment in 1982, and a drop in first time degree eredit enrollment “in 1978. 


The proportion of part time students continuég to increase. " The relat{ongnip be- 
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* tween work and education and the perceived value of education for work is ey 
’ Fi y 4 “ 4 a my iS 
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Fr ceman sit itoltéman (1975) point out that the. economic palnens to the 


. .* * t 
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A yo "he 


‘doLlere™ depree and the perception of Lose. Sheers Raye, ‘both declined, ad- 


. & %. leg - oe 


vereely affecting the: rate ‘ef col. lanes going sariong, high schoel seniors. 


. 
. 


“Récordinaly stigient | needs and expectations are ehiungind: us well ‘ag ate 
” Poy - “- , nee 

patterns, “Ot rol tege ‘attendance. Ee uns 8%, ‘ie 
3 - a i 


ars - Im the "midst cot these vad other changes a gollege may efther be 
a “ty oe 
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S4 


able : ‘reaftink ite dedication to “g tvaai tional’ mission and clientele, 


& A ~~ are tale a a 
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or ie may eS adapt to, is *uhderstaa ng of, Bhanied conditions 
r 


a , t 


Srhut. us meee api esy $e. cannot, igtiore’ ‘change’ es it. cannot expect ‘sur- 


, Fhe chee Sea, “ate a : i 
vival to be externald gracaateed, ae ? Sa 8 a si ges, © 
‘ : 1S, of US age eee : 
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! SHRP, colleges which igen to, Tenew themstives within the: - 


be i 


- 


context of a tFaditional miseion, or “to rédefiue | that. mission for ene’ 
me Y aX t 


o * 


selves, deserve. an enviroanent which provides favorable odds for sur- 


i 


—— 


vival. * Reasonably fair. competitive conditions would provide those ots... 


“The provision of ieaeut support, Lhveuga ‘state. and federal ‘sources, ana 


t ‘ ‘ ry) 


intelligent coordination of the $995, wonls move the’ system of niende 6 edu- — 


cation eons “that competi tivé equilibrium. : ‘ a ;: 
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Introdyction 
j j : 4 
Ten on-site field investigations of closed or merged invisible 


e ’ . ' : : 
va 


colleges are reported in this chapter.’ In each case, efforts were made 
\ 

to obtain as a full pictute as possible of the context in which the 

Saitene ‘operated to deeseutua: from reports and interviews, the bat oa 


causes for each failure. “Almost withcut exception, the ‘iemtea. at a 


I. ‘ B ‘ 


college carried with it emotions! overtones, sometimes subtle and | i 
f . see 5. ; 


sometimes explicit. Because of this iat hive aspect of the investigations, 


. 


the names of the colleges have been di guised; and references and © ; 


| 
| 


to select vari 


footnotes have also hee | omitted, sinc they were ae uently from 


which, if Listed, would identify 


us de, of Mee colleges 
: | 
dy; women only, coed, dr ‘eowdenk and feligiously 


souncee uttettah and local newspapers 
specific institytions. 
: Ana pats mad 
d 


r in-de th st 


“\ 


—— central city} rural and cite ban the Past, South, West, and 
. } - ‘ * 


Midwest ara represented; The studies were conducted, using the hypotheses — 


Field Study Guide see Appendix oy and as a 


‘ 


and questionnaire int 


beginning oint for~determining the causes ?' démise. The cage studies 
: / a | E 
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represent the opinions the authors, nyt | 
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the Closing of Alpha Collen: si) 


And Its ai 
; Ghnssitaatto ith Ones University . , 
It a quite likely that many factors played a part in the failure 
WN of Alpha sai aaa its eventual consolidation with Omega diatveseheys 


While official-records show a merger or consolidation, there are really . lL 
two distinct events: a closing and a consolidation (or merger) , None 
of the Alpha College students were enrolled there after its confolidation 
with Omega University. None of thq major administrators carried over. 
None of the acult certied over. Even though there was uninterrupted 

" operation of Alpha College between the spring of 1971, when its last ~- 
student graduated, and fall of 1971, when it opened as Alpha Callens fe) 

. Omega University, these are two separate institutional sagas. For os 
clarity's sake, the former inpettavinn will be referred to as Alpha 
College, and the latter as Alpha Callese=Onega University. 

Alp oflege is. located in a geographic area of a large metro- 
politan senkens ‘It was a women's Catholic liberal arts college, with 
a commuter éncoliwant which, in the mid-sixties, was about 300 students. 


This area, whose ‘population is —~ hundred thousand, is distinctive 

\,. te 42 
for its: qa insularity; (2) religi aus homogeneity (about 60 percent Roman 
Catholic); (3) socio-econémic homogeneity (middle class, with a very 


high percentagé of civil servants; relatively conservative Italians and 


— penpsetet et stayamscnta nates apego rennet 


Brieiiys Miphis pettegs was founded as a Roman Catholic institution 


aad continued ‘this identification even as many tase Leursone liberalized - 


a 


° 


. | \ n 
or became independent for religious, ph{losophical, legal and pragmatic 


reasons. Omega Maver edty is located about 30 miles from Alpha 


. Colleg¢ in another BeoRKAphis area of the same metropolitan 


» 


regio » It too is’ Roman Catholic in its historical and present tdabic 
ne 
fication. 


ny 
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Alpha College was feuded dn 1931 by a women's religious 
congregation. Its foundress continued as President until 1965. A 

‘ woman of vision, intelligence, devoti n and sosubauvaite will, she had 
preserved the college th ough extraordinarily difficult times (a 


depression, World War AI,/and the post-war polege boom) She had given ' 


it stability and purpose, but the purpose, as well as the plans, were 
singularly hers. She was the visible ‘external symbol of the -college, 
and her authority was, apparently, not widely shared within its 


organization. J 


in 1965, the founding Preaddent retired, and was succeeded by : a 


denber of the Congregation ‘who had served as Academic esis At that 


time, the Board of Trustees was dominated by members of the local a 


t= 8 


congregation and by members of the congregation's other institutions. 
There were several laymen on the Board which customartty met annually, 


but Nis briefly and largely pre forma. It unin generally believed that 


ow vr 


the Beate’ role -in the management of the aii was weak and unimportant. 


aa 


If the Board was weak, the “influence of the founding ‘congregation was 


zo : wre * id : rs a 
stronger. About this time (1965) the-congregation was in the process - 
2 a : | 
of decentralizing its authority from the mother. house (in Canada) to Ene 


provisctas level..- The local Catholic Diocese, which held the mortgage 


on Alpha College property, ‘also had considerable real- and potential 


influence. Se ae ee a> °C 
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1960" 8.) The traditional "hold" exerted on Catholic students by chtholic 
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: be {| 7 es 
Other important environmental changes were /occurring about this 
? 3 


time. ‘Two smportan public institutions, offering ree highe 


education, opened in the vicinity of | /Alpha College during the \ 


colleges wath universities was diminishing. These students felt less 


compelled to choose Catholic San and increasingly Louie tollege| 


. 


Cart eOHmenTe with greateg Personal and intellectual , freedom than the | | : | \ 


Z# , 
Catholic med teges were thought to offer. To some extent, hese cha ged ; 


abtitodes towards Catholic higher education on the part of students were 
: 


. reflected changes \occur: ing in the CKurch generally after ‘tthe renewal 


‘efforts of Vatican II. Within religious congregations, including the 


attractive. 


- 


-, one which governed Alpha College, priests and- nuns were rethinking - 


their own vocations and the missions of orders to which they belonged. 


Pan 


Additionally, single sex colleges were generally becoming less x3 


- 


In 1987, the Regional Accrediting Association pisced anor 


College on '|show cause" status with intention to rariee again in two 
years. It observed in its report that the college’ had’ been confronted 


by substantial ‘changes in its environment, had not adequately responded ; 


to ‘those: chinges, and that in ite opinion "Alpha College. cannot fear, - a 


Jong “successfully sontivue as/a ‘sound four-year: college ia liberal ate ot 


. fe it simply tries to carry on as ,it now is." : “3 


Those changes included not only the recent establishment of ies 
- wre 


_tuition-free public ieatteuttsas as mentioned above, but also the 


opening of a major bridge which coanidevably reduced the geographic 


insulation of the area in which the college was lgcatéd. | ‘ 
: Po he ” wn ‘ , 


ne 


4 i j 


fae Yo edigets 


Edie.” *g «% Lit.6:+ 
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In response to the Association's plea for intensive self-study, in = 
1967 the Scneiauite appointed a dias Academic Dean from the faculty at an , 
ivy-1 acum: dnwettueton and apparently promised him a free hand in 
making academic changes and upgrading the faculty and the academic 
program. This upgrading took the form 6S eeceottente af a number of new 


faculty members, some with impressive credentials. Others came with 


doctorates still in progress, suggesting that Alpha College was 


bd ¥ 


still, as it had previously been accused of being, a staging ground for 
completion of graduate work from which a permanent position would be ? 


secured. In any event, the new faculty were recruited with the aid of . ‘ai 
. ‘ BO 5 of 9s PA : a 
substantially improved salary scales, low teaching loads (typically nine ) 
‘ : ‘i vas i“ ® 
hours), and a general commitment to improved academic standards. ai Pl 


The increased costs 1 densttuted by improved salary sfhedules, 
addi¢ional staff, Re Ne ratios (involved in. lighter loads) , 
led to cubetantip2 Financial deficits. In 1967 wiped itcua ul 
PeQuerere aca revenues BY $41, ,000, and in the year ending 1968 . ci 
by S76, 000. pe total college budget was somewhat over - $500, 000 at 3 ao 
' this point. a These ‘dettetta: exhausted th fund paianearns the year oe ? 7 
ending 1969 at which eee fund deficit was $180, 000. There were f “ 
deficits. of over $200, 000 in the years ending 1969 and 1970. At eas as 
time commitments were also petng made for physical pe expansion in the : 


rm 


form of a library.and a ete tdakes hall. Funds had been" sougie yee 
4 e : v i ——e 
: ee state agenctes for this onstruction. 2 ( 
; Vv 


The new academic |plans, or at east academic "outlooks," invol 
an cia ai to broaden the base of/ the clientele, which was traditionally | 
, local, of moderate academic ability, and pretty much pidete class 
\socio-economically. ippes were to FeuEuse from a ‘Seivay wade: area 
ee 129° es "st 

: . wh | . _ 
* "“TEt.5 7 eo ‘ 


a . Ae 


, 


: Bieber, at which-enrollment had peaked in the aurily 1960's. The fattune a 


wane the final "year<of operation, Alpha College" e annual tuition ae - 


. Gathoitc character.. The character ‘and personality of the new Dean soir 


‘ . ” , 


had apparently been promised considerable assistance from the 


. , ee By oa 
. ; 


4 ~ y z 
geographically, recruit other students, and secure a much broader range 
. ~ % : $ . ‘ A 

‘of students sqcio-economically, : . : 


| Enrollment was increasing, but, slowly. As against short run’ 


- 


targets of 600 students, and long rin targets of 1000 (which was 


og 
realistic in relation to™ Campus: facilities, except for the overcrowded 


Pa 


- 


and understocked library) , the actual {gures did ake reach 400, a 
+e 


to. meet enrollment ese A hah unwillingness, to raise diteten 


Pa 
FP aehee 5M, low 31300), meant the worsening of the finances of 


“- the college, whee was heavily puspivandependeitts . 


“i 


. The: ska: situation was Heasalicea by the Seudentnataees effects - 


sof opposition within ‘Ge community to tha: new academic initiatives 


which seemed to tasty the loss or diminution of .the college's traditional 


the faculty he recruite becamé issues. They were felt (by many) to be 


somewhat at odds with the values and beliefs of the college. Never-" . 


. 


theless, there does seem to have been a good deal of support. for the 


program among students, perhaps as much because’ of the accompanying 
“social freedoms which it brought, as because of its ee ee 


f 
and intellectual ESE EPOMAES Thus, the camps: was increasingly 
polarized, with — on both .sides within the student body, the | 


faculty and the religious community. 


- External sources of financial aid were not forthcoming. The college 


. 
-@ 
> 


eo- ; : 
~oongreyation’s mother house, but the funds were not forthcoming. The 


reason given was that the purpose for which the funds ware to be used 
‘ ’ > . « 


« III.6 , e 


‘ . ; 
had changed. . Philanthropic or diocésan-induced) grants ‘or loans were not 


/ ; 
a Ag the finaneial crisis grew worse, withoyt any resolution in gikue, 


* i 4 * . ; 
Fi a 
produced. ; a ; . 


eo ] 


he President sought renedies fry the summary dismissal of four faculty. 


members. ‘This precipitated, in the fall of, 1969, the mass a al 


> . OE over half. the Feeley and increased the g?owing ettenation between the 
’ ‘s s we 
President andthe: Dean whom she had recruited. The latter felt ‘it 


a yy 


oo necessary to maintain the att cactive teaching loads” ‘which _were proving: 

Sa eg . ‘costly, the encom: and feasibility o of which has been questioned by. the _ ”: : 
i. : Accreditation Ausoctation’ 8 revieitation earlier. t t year’ Gionteailys a, 

+e . “a and in sippokt icc position, that visit in *Februery;, 1969, shad ‘tTe-* .f 

io «fi sia ake reinstatenent of the ‘college’ 8 accreditation.) ge 

La _ At impasse, the President acvghE immediate .relief pf Her, | . 


if te 
| , “preserve the availability of catholic Saanee education\ for students din. 
on ; 


the’ comminity, fateryened and Heipad tel aevangs the appointment ‘ds mathe? < 


o 
aH | nesponathy ieytesy: ‘At this point. the Catholic Diocese, coment io to 


President, of a local layman: of stature in both the higher education ‘ 


' = ‘ 


sa community and the Caticlie enurels who agtead to ‘spend six ‘months * 
a+, Gr a - ® . re é . = 
"+ assessing the situation. en Brae 
hn sigel 
~ ou * = + She Acting President, who, took office in ae | 2970... saw wt ~ 4 


inmediately that the. crisis was irreversible; and while he secured 


‘short-term “loans. with the assistance of the Diocese (as. congignatory) ,” 
‘yacnumended the closing of the college as the only feasible atéerhative 

C7 2 
to its semi-permanent status as a werd of the Diocese. He announced in 


ots 


February, 1970, the planned closing ~ the college, and that the gurrent 
‘ junior class would be avowed to contimue tq soupiation of their degrees 
the: Following year (June, 1971), with all other students encouraged to 

, ' seek arrangements with the assistance of. the college. ‘It does not 
ee Pee “oe: “a 
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“¥ 


gcneatches this assistanpe was forthcoming, either from Alpha i 
galiaes: or from other local ediieses who may have oe easily -able to: 
absorb the orphaned students. Nor docs appear t that Pie ak ghasprancl 
_y was given by oe college to faculty members now seeking to ) find new 
aes aes Le a : 


positions. | P ’ gre, oes , 


ca 
| 


| ; About the time the Acting Presider feft~-June 1970 by priot 
, 


\ - / a id 
|agreement-—con ersat ons were begun white Omega. University—segardif fe 
the possibilit ‘of merger; “or ‘more properly, consolidation. The 
‘ 2 


niveratey tote eprencnan state authorities in the fall, and by 


nuaty of 1971 ie tate and the trustees of both institutions had 


approved a cons6lidation. Oieea: iniversnyy at about this ti é ha 


‘ ‘i ' ’ P & z ° 
béen.faced with the need of phasing out a campus which it operate@ in- 


, . 
é *- 


another section of the metropolitan area, but which served a good many 


students from roughly the same geographic area as Alpha College. 
’ ‘os * 5 5 a ‘ \ 

Hut + % : . 
The consolidation with Alpha College gave it the opportunity to 


4 


¢ . . 


continue opexation in. that general aréa,. absorb many of the students | - 


whom it had been serving at ‘the nearby -campus,, and pick up a relatively 


valuable physical plant by. assuming what at this ‘time had become about 


/ $1,000, 000 of accumulated debe: ae: a a ae 


ee 8 


Alpha College's findl ‘graduates received degrees in June, 1971. 


By arrangement; about half received the daee awarded Alpha College 


“degrees, ’ ani the behiee half chose to. be ‘saciid their degrees: from Omega ; 


University. That fall, operations were céntinued as.a constituent unit 


of Omega ies a Extensive remodeling (costing about $2, 000, 000) 
had been sone and plans were completed to construct the library for 


which Alpha College had already begun fagptiecteg: Joana. ay A 


' 
£ 4 


, ; ‘ 1 3 2 ay | - € 


% > $. Ste- 


(| 5 ‘The present operation of Alpha College-Omega University 
. . appears quite successful... There are somewhat over 1,000 students 
! 


enrolled in a variety of, programs, both liberal/arts and career-oriented. 


ar 


Nearly half the students are enrolled in Business Administration sae 


Education programs, ‘and have has been wicoiuis sevetouede of new 


‘ . 


career-oriented programs Rue as Transportation, Commercial Photography 


and Criminal Justice. Like the se peutt Anstitution, Alpha College — 
+! hs wit t 
. is scnduhatisrial, about 60 percent of its students are male, 40 percent 


a 
’ ry 


female , Omega University ‘algo offers part-time graduate work at 


» Alpha’ Chileve, staffed from the main chad The resident, faculty . | 


25 ame about ake Its current operations are said to be jn the black, 
: ; + though the, ‘awaits revenues are not sufficient ret to have paid off both , 
ro ~>accumulated mertere and the. new investment in physical plant jadvovewenk: 
He » “and reriovation, . EC se i " av a. 


Ut ~ 


ie Fa ; ; 
Not far beneath the surface of these historical events and facts 
’ \ 


lies a “complex and Srna set of forces whiee. were. at. work, a, Stee 


. 
*, 


= 
College during the ecna half of the decade cd he sixties.» Sedat , 
First, the Accrediting Asgociation' a judgment that Alpha | 
" follege had prepared inadequately for change appears to have been 


Sat aad ‘ ae a 2) ca ' ba tere 


/ correct,’ The thictyayear presidency of its. founder was. remarkable. in 
= its vigor and purpose, but during the close of that period (1965) ‘ 
# \ changes ‘in Saag immediate environment of the: college had been. ‘inadequately 


@ 
accomodated. 


geographic ae of the Alpha College geographic area. , Internal z. 


‘ or: 
| : 3 E 3 e 133 bs a 5 e ‘ 
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changes were equally important, and equally inadequately confronted. The 
attitudes of the religious community towards its own’ mission were- 

2 f « . : ’ 

: | changing, or at least being re-examined. Any substantial departure of 


nuns from the \teaching or administrative staff to leave the college or , 
: the order mean | replacement by Shin idehds paid LEyPeEsonss “Aside from / 
ts ‘ee, the faculty appears to have been mich too small; some "majors" : : \ / 
(as the Accrediting Association's PEROTS notes) were serviced by - full . -\ 


time faculty members: In 1961 the faculty of 26 persons included seven 


“ Ph.D.'’s (three of which were held byrmaebers of the “anaes order). 


\ 


The boom ing ‘demand ‘for ‘elementary and secondary er ee which had ate’ 
; ¢ } Lt 
ve se possible for graduates of. Alpha College's unaccredited Teacher : 
Education Program to secure positions in the metropolitan area, would 


‘clearly not last forever. The ‘college's traditional polities regarding f° 4 


student conduct were discordant in the post-Berkeley student world ‘even ae 


at a small Catholic women's college. A 
Secondly, the changes brought abou y the new President ssened to / 


» 
bad i tC) = 


* vest largely on the abilities of ‘a 


ngle person, the new Dean she |! uit’ 
recruited in 1967. There does ot seem to have been a carefully y 


_ conceived academic plan or philosophy, let. alone one which had been Pt 
A * j : 


hammered out’ with a goo deal ‘of participation from the entire college ~~ 


Spmmns EY The new/academic initiatives seemed "ivy league" in their 

predilections. "It. seems at least possible that ‘neither the. socio- ; dea 
A 

péitetest environment of a middle class atid conservative community, ene 


clientele, nor - the limited resourcey/ available to a college with ie. , 


t 


tuition and no endowment, could sustain the demands of "ivy league" 


" educational activity. (The price tag for these initiatives was) 


. 


considerable for a small college and seems not to have been looked at — ° 
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in the light of its cumulative costs several years hence.) More than 


‘that, the impliéations of a broader, less-parochial and freer .- 
. J i 
/ / \ ; 
intellectual enviro ent ‘were migread, intentionally or, unintentionally. 
ee: y, is _ 


The emerging prog am, with diminished focus upon required philosopy 
and oe ‘and a more ‘laissez-faire attitude towards social conduct 


were pat 38 hostile threats to the broader cultural religious and 
co « U : 


1; wo 
personal values ee many--the college represented. | 


Pal 


“It is ‘clear! that the pace and depth of change eventually left a 
74 . ‘ \ a , PS 
good many behind: | faculty, members of the religious community and 
students. The injtial receptiveness to change, if indeed it was there, 


was not Bacay nied by planning, communication, and shared decision- 


“making. It is possihie that the newly deucuzked staff, ‘including the 


Dean. depeaed: sm or not) to oppose and perhaps to sidene for the 


traditional character of the college and those who ran it, so that the 


ih ede thereby intensified. ‘The resulting rifts and scars 
were deep, bitter, and in gome cases, permanent. s 
Fourth, the role of the\Archdiocese is important but not entirely 


“aleae: The Bishop was concerned to maintain a "Catholic higher 


j education présence” in ene area served by “Atpha Gouiese. While he 


“= may not ‘deve been enthusiastic about the academic course being pursued 


\ 
by’ the college (since it would have been easy to interpret that course 


as involving a weakenitg of its traditional religious commitment), 
kis office did make inquiries to a number of i dee and healthier 


Catholic institutions regarding siator pos {lities. It. is eteat 4 


I, 


"(at least in retrospect) that Omega Universit / had more ‘to gain from 


the consolidation than other iné itutions:/ a physical plant and 


‘D> 


. 5 


location to replace one they were being forced to relinquish. 
Wat, then, were the possible causes for the demise of Alpha 
College? The following factors appear to be implicit in the above 


discussion. if 


1. Enrollment, the overwhelmingly main source of revenue for the 
college, was unstable. By the late sixties, the environmental 
. 323 y, : ‘ 


conditions affecting student recruitment had changed significantly: the 


‘area's isolation had diminis].-d; students’ college "tastes" had changed 


_ in rélation to Catholic colleges, single-sex institutions, and liberal 


4 {a 


arts programs. It seems likely that neither the location of the college 


(in a major metropolitan area, but not in its heart, as N. Y. U. or 
bi cance 


Boston Univetatty is) nor its program were sufficient to-attract large 
anabeee of resident students, so that the change in the ptudoaioantly 
commuter image was probably a siataiie, 


2. Finances. Money was never abundant for Alpha College; its 


low tuition may have assured accessibility for middle: class young women, 


but it also assured (in the absence of an endowment) a rather continuous 


fiscal aaa aa The new academic initiatives uENSS that 


precariousness. The richer mix of higher Fachitty salaries and lower 


~ york eae meant: to pocchaaactlahee- qandtey’ was incompatible 
cp 


with loy’bu tion policies. Increased ‘enrollments may have alleviated 
_this/situation, but they did not iaxavtetive,, The college had 
edtablished no solid base of suiantebautoadune Its trustees had 


not played this role, and little progress was being made in the direction 


of getting them to, or eliciting the support of other groups who could. 


The willingness of the’ congregation (and perhaps the diocese) to assist 


; é i 
financially seemed codled considerably by the liberal turn in academic | 


| a en 4 
eae _«:TIT.12 ; / 


a. 


ee 


oe 


= ss 
philosophy and religious commitment. : ' 

| 
: There are two aspects of the fiscal situation which bear some 


/ 
elaboration. First, the congregation's potential support was not only 


from the mother house but also from the local community. It was a fact 


of life for Catholic colleges in the sixties (and still is) that, as 
their faculty size grew, or membership in the religious community shrank 
(or both), the income represented L/ the contributed services of the 
religious community diminishe’ in propertion to its overall budget (and, 
sometimes, in absolute dollars). ‘At Alpha College, as the college's 
.expenditures were iucreasing 40 percent (foie $613,794 to $859,955) 
between 1967 and 1970, the size of its contributed services was 
diminishing 29 percent (from $116,393 to $82,436) as a result of the 
reduction, proportionally and in absolute numbers, in the representation 
of the religious community in the faculty and staff positions. 
(Contributed services represent the difference between the actual 


expense for the support of the religious community and their aggregateé 


income earned from the positions they occupy.) | 


Secondly, the amount of external support ‘for financial aid was not 


great at this point. Both federal and staté programs were much smaller 
/ 
than they were to become in the mid-sixties, so that even inthe year 


ending 1970, the college spent only $78,000 on student aid. Figures 


s 


are not available on numbers of students aided, but they must have pitt) 


‘small--around 25 percent. Even of this small amount, only $18,000 or 
| 


24 percent was covered by external funds for that purpose. Thus, of 


$545,651 student tuition revenue, about $59,000 or 11 percent is 


! 


' “unfunded student aid. 


3. Governance and management. The role of the trustees was woefully 
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inadequate. Traditionally a rubber stamp for an authoritarian administra- 


‘tion, the board seemed unable in the last few years of Alpha College's 


RpErerson to rally itself to provide support, advice, or decisive PRSEREE RS | 


To the contrary, it appears that the board may have led the students to 
believe that’ their fund-raising efforts, in the months before élosing: 

_ may shave been efficacious in kgeping the doors EER In the final year 
of operation, the ‘board was diet cee somewhat, and it seems possible 


rt 
that this expansion may have + crengthened the voice of the Archdiocese j 


\ | 


in the final yi of the college and its physical plant. 
The institut =i own administrative team seems to havé been 


inadequate. The long regime of the foundress had Gly prevented 


the development of a strong second-level management group; The good 


: Ft ‘ \ 
intentions and progressive vision of the new President were apparently 


offset by her. own lack of administrative skiAl. Ouce the fiscal picture 
Hae Secu ee unable to obtain cooperation from the Dean to effect 
some economies ‘in the academic operation; furthermore, she failed to 
secure external support or to motivate the trustees to do so. 

'4.' The new Dean a a ae he_had recruited to implement the 
new academic directions seem to have been unwilling to negotiate more 
modest expectations or a more realistic timetable for the seitteneesa 
of their hopes. Nor does their vision, in retrospect, seem realistic 
for an institution with limited visibility, limited resources, and a 
evaditdonal clientele with limited sitelteckiad aspirgtions. To pursue 
improved academic quality squarely within the tradition of mainstream 
Catholicism may have been a more realistic and posenctacly yAsnte course 
‘ 5. Winsalee. There appear to have been no long range plans for 
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—t ; : 2 Ave |’ a) ae, 
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the institution, developed before or after 1965, which i participatory! - ‘3 


ce 


; ae 
in their developme eee in their“design, and mindful of the 

traditions and environment of the college. It is a cliche to say that 
colleges founder because they do not plan. Like many cliches, it seems 


4 
true. 


Substantiation for the above factere may be found'in the present 
vigotous, and/ apparently successful, operation of Alpha College- 
Omega University. The progrzi. is varied. The religious objectives, , 
of/ the college are clear and effected partly through academic require- 
ments. (It is interesting to note that about 95 percent of the students 
ate Roman Catholic. There are almost no minority students.) The full- 


time faculty is no latger than Alpha College's was, though the 


percent of Ph.D.'s is much higher. The present ‘enrollment is over 


1,000, and most of the students who enrolled in fall 1971 transferred 


from the original Omega University campus. Omega University makes ex- 
tensive use of adjunct faculty and main campus faculty to staff the 
offerings at Alpha college campus. Omega Wnivereity also had access 
to its own substantial resources--fiscal and managerial--as well as 
to the external funding apanckn-of loans and grants which a large 
ndvacutty ae abte to command. While the liberal arts programs are . 
still available, a large percentage of students major in programs with 
career orientation which were not available at Alpha College 

(except, of course, for teacher preparation). It is ironic in this 
regard to note that the actual number of women students attending Alpha 


College-Omega University and majoring in subjects offered by the 


former Alpha College appears actually to be smaller than the Alpha 


» | * 


a 


‘ “ . 


College enrollment was in its final. years! : 
Nevertheless, careful fiscal and program Slianbing; efficient, use 6f 

resources, ability to make substantial ‘investment, varied offerings in 

‘a cones setting, aid program design suited to dicaeniee clientele from 


| ! 


a middle class ackground, educationally and telieiounly conservative, 


seem to have brought about success to replace previous failure. : 


' 
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Did it Close? .- 


C. Hunt 


, Beta College: Did it Close? 


., Beta College* is located about ten niles outside of a major United 
ae city. It was -founded,in the late nineteenth century, the first 
geaniana ‘Literal arts college for women in the area. Originally it 
was ened and epatated by a Catholic order of women. Several years 
before its closing (and immediate cl.age of mission) the Order turned: 
its operation over to a board c mposed of nuns and lay Savidne: On 
March 27, 1974, this Board voted vs eiada the college, effective 
August 31, 1974. The Board turned the college back to the order of 
nuns, who immediately reopened it as a Continuing diicaetes Center, a 


title under which it currently functions. 


Eighty-five private colleges have closed since 19,70. A number of 
Peer face been advanced for their slegine: ae paper will attempt 
to look at and describe the’ forces which contributed to the demise“of 
Beta College as a traditional liberal: arts ae 

Declining enrollment was one contributing factor. Beta College. 
enrolled 608 in Supieadioe oF 1962, 815 in the fall of 1966, and 
declined to 440 by fall of 1973. The class expected to enter in autumn 
of vh7 wns very emall. Spiralling costs due to inflation, coupled 
with the declining enrollment, wete another factor. Commenting on the ’ 
financial picture, the Business Manager stated that the college had lost . 
approximately $750,000 in the last five or six years of its operation, - 


and that a loss between $500,000 and son nn00 was projected over the 


next three years (1974-1977). One Board member said that it was not fair 


*The minutes of the Board of Trustees, identified as important by one 
Board member, were not released to the author. This report is written 
with that limitation. 
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* 
to expect the Province of the Order to continue to absorb such losbes. 
‘Accaedlabiy, the Board reluctantly voted’ unanimously to sisae Beta 
College. : 
A close scrutiny of the financial picture, using available 
statistics, partially identifies where the debit came from, at least 


, between 1970-73. (See table TIT.) | 


" Tabl © _II.1 
i é 
| Operating Rev2nues and Expenditures for Beta College é 
, by Year eee 
Category Revenue in 7 Expenditure 


: : Dollars ' in Dollars 


‘ 


Fiscal Year 1971 


Educational afd General 1,105,859 1,049,894 


uxiliary Enterprises 445,363 348,175 . 
tudent Aid Grants 45,563 152,259 : 
' Totals for 1971 1,569,785 / «1,550, 328 (+46, 457) 
‘Fiscal Year 1972 ~ : Sam ; 
Educational and General 1,349,739 t 1,100,667 
Auxiliary Enterprises 354,654 : .305,611 
Student Aid Grants 57,050 155,299 
: \ 
Totals for 1972 1,761,443 > 1,561,577 ‘ (+199, 866) 


a 


Fiscal Year 1973 


Educational and General 1,172,410 : 1,159,913 


Auxiliary Enterprises 354,464 285,962 
Student Aid Grants | 51,097 155,158 . 
Totals for 1973 a! beat eg Sth . 1,601,033 (-23,062) 
‘ \ 
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Looking at operating expenses ,. the. Contege was in altace : 


in 1970-71 and 1971-72, but lost $23; 062 in 1972-73. The declining © 


enrollment aut have increased, the expected loss. 


oa 


, Since the Statement of the debt status of Beta College was 


z | 
' _-_ { ‘ 


not “abte to be. located, the ataer amount of indebtedness cannot be 


pinpointed. Beta College had erected several major buildings’ 

:in the 1960s. It was in debt to HUD, and was having trouble meeting 
its financial obligations. Th- College's lay President (from 1970-73) 
reported that it had defaulted on a large "balloon" payaehe t6 an 
insurance company in 1968 or 1969, and was required to pay an interest 
rate as high as 10 sehen as a consequence. Tire former President also 


stated that sufficient funds for this payment were available in the 
mid-sixties, but this money was used to help build the new library, 
‘erected about} 1965. : * | 

There may have been ovef-bullding, but part of this is hindsight. — 
An outside, consulting firn, engaged bythe college in the late 1960s, 
did not charge it with overbuilding. arge sums of federal money 
became available to aeevabis eehiarcus colleges for .the first time in 


the 1960s. Higher education was booming; larger. enrollments were 


predicted. Most of this increase, however, occurred in the public | 


¥ 


ce 


sector (especially in the two-year community colleges), not in the , 
i > 3 


private sector. Beta College was affected: adversely by this 


4 


‘ 
. 
ry = 
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phenomenon, 


The decreasing enrollment was related to the declining attractive- 
\ 


ness @ religious, private, libeyal arts colleges. The college's 


recruiters were having a difficult time selling the "uniqueness" of 
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Beta Gottene ‘to yout women of dite: 1960s. . The: former lay 


2 : Pou’ ’ ¢ ‘ 
ew oa 8 ait Fo I a‘ ca 5 we are alt gat 6 eotages a e fing i “a ; 4 = 


“was. the attraction for some young female’ Catholics as it once had been.. 


. Tae a . « 


‘ship center, a Christian’cultural center, and that its services be 


“by the bleak financial picture is uncertain. The former lay President 


4 


Dreaddént estimated” that- the” seevieton: cate. of the freshman class 


i 
was almost 25 percent. He speculated that one reason for this was that 


the reality of the "uniqueness" did not measure up to“its forecast. 


ar i anglais sta: = . Zz " ~ 


A number of ‘the students were daughters of alumnae. However, the pride 


in being an alumna of .a special kind . 7 women's college’ no. longer ‘ 


e 


. a 
. 
e + . 


The effects of .a very important factor, ‘the social forces Operant - 


Wise. a eee : ’ . 
in.the Catholic Church after the Second Vatican Council, were evident - 


. 
.«# 


“in several ways in. the fravails of Beta College: First, there : 


was the. desire for a more uecutie world-oriented mission on the part 


~ 


of hany dletica and religious. ’.Women religious ‘began to look for. more 
social apostolates, or missions, seeking to go out, to people, rather: - 
than to-have people come.to them. Obviously, conducting private olienen 
foe" pitas felis te thie latter’ category. The order which operated ; 


Beta College was no exception to this trend. In 1973 the Sisters 


set up. Ji small groups to discuss their apostolate. Twenty-six’ of these 
groups recommended that Beta College: change its mission, that + 
it become. a Center for Chetacdan Experience. A common description 
of these bapette of these graqups reads as follows: i 


* ’ Pa 


That Bets College become a center of “Christian experiences . 
‘which lead to the fuller development of the human person “in the 
following ways: a religious education center, an educational leader- , 


mobile, flexible, and outreaching to the adult community. 


Whether or not this change in mission was caused, or even occasioned, 


also attested to the existence ofthis feeling within tlie Order, saying 
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“ 


that some membérs of the Order serving, in other areas, . ‘educational 


sd 2 oe = 


OF otherwise, were Sapp to Senpeie arian’ to the con nuation of -— 


2 


aint soae-od them felt was Fa *onbilabad Mand perhape Piaanethdy ng om EE 
¢ x : a oY : 


. 


doomed) mission.’ Whatever the cause or extent, there was some of this: . 
sentiment in the ac it was expressed; ‘and eventually, followed. 


the Priest-President of a nearby university, in commenting per 


ie ‘effect of Vatican fF, observed that this kind of action was ‘gov 


« 


slimited to-Beta College. He f-lt that in the years which 


poe > ' * * 


_- followed Vatican II, many orders of religious women, become introspective, 


Py * 


looking at their. communities rather thai. at their MpOROT ates An. 


4 


- cake 


"seeking their mission and ‘Christian service. roof 


Their was also strife within the Order. Some of this was related 


’ 


to age and position of power, some (not unrelated to the foregoing) was 
of a liberal versus conservative nature. - This contention was reflected 
ein the change of mission. The poctal activiem of *the ‘ails 1960s and. 


“« rm" ® 


; early’ 19708, which posi civil and religious xi bare: aid not «leave 


es 4 
1 


‘Beta deters (or ‘its’ order, of funs) «mnscathed. a oe a! ge dae 


¥ 
v 


5 


shag eet lege: 8 deciining énroliment, "bleak financial dutlodk, and 


the..impact of Vatican II were’ all manifested in another. stdthavienche 


declining number of religious women dn the Order in general and in 


preparation in particular. The former lay President stated that in the 


mid-1960s more than 200 of Beta College's students were’ religious 


A 


women from either the Order which operated the college, or from two '. 


’ « 


nearby Orders <" had no college of their own. In the early 1970s 


this nutber had lessened to about 50, with only one sueh student enrolled 


* 


as a freshman.in 1970271. ° geo \ 
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2 was also cauthit: up in the conflict which tt 


apices ‘academic and Shia ababhen in the. Catholic 


Beta Colleg 


is * Sometimes’ occurs 


ed 


w ¥ 4 
‘thurch, The: College's 8 ‘and ‘the Order'p, relations with the Boca 


s 


Blahoas: who was quite conservative, were not Seudints nor was the 
college’ on friendly terms with the local Catholic pastor. There was . 


_also occasional contention between pr‘est-chaplains at the College and 
oe a = 1 | 
; : ' F : a { 

the Sisters. ° € ) 
‘The above troubles reflect ideological differences. These were | 


also in evidence in:the conflict which was generated over the theolo 


‘ ca 


taught by a liberal nur. There was grumbling over the failure of some 


.of the,nuns to wear the: traditional religious habit, and over other 
related activities, which avexoRoca were not done by nuns: Student life . 

policies, euch sa danadtoty rules, were liberalized. Actions su as 

Sunes were hot met with universal acclaim. ‘ mapnuets parents, who gent 


. 


és “ e 


/ 
| set daughters at consigerabie expense toa stivete co lege for women 
, 
conducted ny nuns -with the expectation that Shey wouke 


e protected 


there, ecg not pleased by "new" theology teaching aaa liberalized 


? Sy ’ ios ‘ 
dornitory rules. P ’ ‘ NY 2 


& 


As is sometimes the case with private: religious doptiruetons such 


-as Beta College, there was isolation from the local civic community, 


v 


9 s . too 
as well as from the -local religious parish. One citizen, now a member 


of the Board of the Continuing Education Center,. estimated that at least 
80 percent of the population of the suburbs in which Beta College 


was located, had never been on itg campus. Some residents had their 


C4 


children take private music lessons on campus. because the college was known 
4 ; * 4 : 


for its art and’ music programs but, in general, there-was very little — 


local support to maintain the college. ‘ ' ‘ 
s * r ‘e 
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Disagreement exists over whether the college "lowered" its ; 


- 


“standards to ‘ebsbae the declining enrollment. Some say what reduction 


© 


occurked was ino more than what also occurred at other private and 


public institutions of Wigher learning during this "boom" period ‘of 


\ 
burgeoning enrollments. Recruiting efforts, were atepped up, including 
a 2s ' 
one trip. to Honig Kong £o..gain gtudents, The competition for students, 
Sas & aaa i ae A 2: 
the anexat trends; the cost and the -ncreagingly more difficult a _ 


r ‘+ define wantquenses" of the typr of education offered by Beta College 2 


w 


Fs tiade the task of <ecruiters pore difficult. 


- Should (could) seta College have changed its curriculum, 
ee : ° ¢ b v4 . ; 
¢ gone co-educational, etc.? The college consigered these options, 


- We 4 cee : 
#. 


only “to find them unpromising. The college's strengths, and those 


=~" 


of the religious personnel who worked at low cost, were in the humanities. .. - 
7 & : 


it had no facilities for an expanded science program; it had no or 


* 


few teligious personnel “to teach business, pre-engineering, schenCE or rr 
’ e' 


mathematics. These-considerations, supplemented by the’ tradition of Pak 
: 


a’girls' college and the presence of nearby co-educational institutions 


available at a much lower cost, vetoed any move toward co-education. . 
They also deterred adjustments in the curriculum. . «. 
# Several years before its closing the Order which had owned and »- 
. 4 


ww . 


operated Beta College from its inception turned the college. over 


s 


= ‘ 
to.a Board of Trustees composed of nuns and lay persons. This Board 


hired a lay Presfdent, giving him a term from July 1, 1970 to June 30, ; 
« . 
: 1973. The lay President claims he was not allowed to complete his 
» & 
term, being asked by the Board Président over the telephone on 
en ‘ . 


November 19, 1972 for his resignation. He states no spe¢ific reasons ~* 
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a) on for sae action except that he wasn't effective in working 


A . , with the nuns. _He was paid until June 30, the. end of his three-year 


| 
here: was,undoubtedly, a general 


contract, Whatever the actual facts, 
lack of harmony among the college's administrative leadership. One 


former college official cited as the main factor in the closing of 


” 
Beta College the low caliber of lead rship in its last_ year. 


. @ 


There were instances of ieadvidual dududeteatore and docuier members | 


consulting with individual mem ers jof the ais of Trustees. 


s 


The former lay President was 


’ to’ the ‘lack of a successful administrative leadership term. He is 


now an Academic Vice-President of/a private college, and he asserted 


‘ r 


that the feta Cohege changed’ its outward forw when he was chosen 


-_—~ 


as President but not its goals. He related a number of anecedotes in 
a . « ” 


_ support of this contention. In a variety of circumstances, members 


of the religious Order continued to hold a proprietary attitude to- 


wards Beta College, referring to it as "our college," when dis- 


cussing administrative affairs anq yotential policy changes. At one 
point the lay President ge Geapied th rent a closed dormitory at 

Beta tarred to a nearby college which needed dormitory space . 

for 22 male students. «Despite Beta College's financial predicament, 
he alleges that his pécommeatetion «ia denied by the Board because of 
the influence of the Sisters. He maintains that these religious women 
\. perceived the college mainly in terms of what was good for the Order. 
In private, religious colleges operated by nuns, at least as far as 
Beta College was concerned, he asserted that “everything is done 


differently." ° 


ne person pointed to .as contributing 


ia 


7 | 


4 ‘ ; p ag 
During the late spring/ or early summer of 1972, the Order asked 
permission to negotiate directly with the Board over the clause which 
dealt with the property of the college. The clause was changed so 


‘ \ 
that the property reverted back to the Order in the event the college 
; e ’ / t 
closed. — : / 


The Board, without the involvement of all.of it members, appointed 


a nun President to, succeed the. lay President. She was in office when 
the Board voted on March 27, 1.74, to cease operation on August 31 of © 
that year. , 4 : / 

2 . ‘ . 
: | 


| 
| 
| ‘ : i decision to close Beta College was a painful one. Yet, 
\ -' 

\ 


all 


4 
, 
jersons spoken to who were connected with the college at that time, 


a l 
ee tiga of the degree of their commitment tp the coklege, viewed - 


‘ it as the only padaitie action, given the set jof circumstances which 
existed at that time. The college immediately eas reopened as a ‘ 
“continuing Education Center. tt rented some of its buildings to social 
agencies of the-county in which it is located, and is attempting ai. 
‘ to implement what the majority of the members of the religious Order 


. expressed they wanted in 1973. So, while Beta College may be 


said to-have closed in one sense, in another realxsense it is alive 
* 


today. 


Why (C1mma University Closed: 


Some Suppositions 


Lois Beeken 
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%y Gamma University Closed: 


Some, Suppositions . 


In 1947, shortly after the end of World War II, a Baptist Cenera 
Convention in the Southwestern United States established Gamma 
University. Like many other small, private, liberal arts colleges in 
the nation, the Gniverstiey ficed a number of problems in the 1960's 
which ultimately caused its cl sure in 1973: a small enrollment base, 
increasing costs, and competition from public-supported institutions. 
Subsequent to closing, the campus was given to the state for use as a 
campus for Psi University. The purpose of this report dvke describe : | 
the historical role of Gamma University in higher gigcxtion aud to ° | 
identify some of the possible factors that led to i closure in 1973. 

Gamma University was founded on an island which was previously a 
naval facility made available by the General Services Administration 
int 1947 ivtes World Rar II. In order to enable the Baptists to move 
the college to this location, the cit} in which the naval facility was 
located gave up its first option to the property. Since the Baptist 
General Convention could not enter into a contract with the federal 
government due to its position regarding separation of church and 
state, the property was deeded by the government to the Board of 
Trustees on a 20-year amortization-by-use plan. 

a Although the University realized a period of growth between 1947 
and 1966, it experienced difficulties in initiating # viable program. 
In the initial development of its academic program, the institution 


sought to establish a number of specialized degree programs. fFor 


example, in 1947, oil was a major industry in the area: Therefore, 
‘ Ps ‘ 
' ”) 
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the college offered a degree program in petroleum engineering. By . 
1957 the oil iidigtey had declined in that area so that there was 

“little demand for-this specialized program. Other programs offered at 
first were in agriculture and nursing, but as expected enrollment 

levels never sahcieniect in these specialized programs, the institu- 
tion found itself over-extended, and t-’ 1960 all of these of ferings 


had been eliminated. 


Prior to 1965 the college had been dealing with the Southern Assoc~ ° 
iation of Colleges and Schools in an effort to receive accreditation, 
but was unable to meet the requirements. In addition to a number of 
programs that were too expensive, the college had a costly football 
program the President was reluctant to abandon. Also the Association 
required q minimum number of buildings which the University did Set 
possess at that time. Within two years after the installation of a 
new President, the college was able to meet the requirements, but 
only after a thorough analysis of the academic and fiscal operation. 
An siticimncs program was initiated and by reducing curricula, reducing 
the number of faculty members, by making changes in certain programs, and 
évtelanetig the football program, the college was able to meet accreditation 


requirements. However, the efficiency program had its undesirable effects too. 


Following the cuts in programs and in the, number of faculty 
members, it was not possible to make further reductions without 
Jeopardizins college accreditation. Also the state educational agency, 
responsible for the certification of teachers, withdrew approval of 
five programs which did not appear to be adequately supported. For 
example, for certification in certain programs such as chesistry, the 
state required more faculty members and students than the reduced core 


curriculum allowed. . 1 53 
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In its attempt to operate more efficiently, the college made a 
revision in the entire scholarship program. After analyzing the 
scholarship program, the administration decided that it was being 
discriminatory in giving the bulk of its aid to Baptist students. 

The shift in the student aid policy resulted in a reduction of Baptist 


\ 8 
students who wished to attend the coliege. Many Baptist students, 


children of Baptist ministers, ari students entering religious ‘pics 
tions had been dependent upon financial support from the college. 

As the years passed, the mission of she cortege changed. , In 1947 
the primary mission of the college was to make Baptist denominational 
education available to students in the region, but in attempting to do so, 
the University found itself in a unique dituattae. In the area, 60 


percent of the inhabitants were Mexican Americans many of whom were 


Roman Catholic. The prospect of Protestant denominational education 


* 


obviously did not appeal to then. 
Since there was little response from the students in the 


immediate area, in the mid 60's recruitment efforts were 


. 
. 


shifted to out-of-state prospects, particularly in the states of 

New York, New Jersey, and Illinois. The mission of the college | 
subsequently changed as a result of this effort, for there was little : 
attempt to emphasize the religious program in the recruitment of : 
students. While the mafority of the first student body were Baptiste 

and about 40 percent enrolled in a program designed to prepare then 

for a vocation in religious service, at the closing, the majority of 


the students were non-Baptists and many of them were Roman Catholic. 


It is interesting that this campus, in an effort to provide for the 
e 


needs of its changing student body, provided as one of its student 
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services the celebration of Mass for its Roman Catholic. constituency. 
The shift in religious affiliation characterized not only the 
students but also the faculty. By the time the college closed, the 
faculty was recruited no longer by Baptist preference, so that there 
were people with varied religious affiliations including Roman 
Catholics and Jews. The shift in rec-v.itment policy resulted “fn a 
new ecumenical environment on t'— campus. 3 ° 
A further in‘ication of change in mission is the relaxed require- 
ments in religious t aining. When the college first opened, students 
had to enroll in at least three hours of instruction in the Old 
Testament and three hours in the New Testament. Over the years this 
requirement was relaxed so that upon closing the stipulation was only 
that students enroll for three hours credit in a non-specified ie : : 
deating with religious philosophy. 
. re ‘the student enrollment picture changed, many Baptists became . ; 
concerned about their college, and its role in religious education. 
_ As they observed an enrollment of more non-Baptists than Baptists, 
they became concerned about the continuing educational ministry of 
the University. Clearly, the college's pivie of operation and local 
policy and purpose differed ethatiy- from the original purpose of its 
founding. 
The University also found it difficult to respond to competitive 
pressure from other colleges in the area. (Chi College was perhaps ‘ 
the greatest competitor. This two-year district-controlled public 


institution had been in existence longer than the University, and in 


1966 had 3,760 full-time students enrolled in the academic program. 
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Gamma University enrolled 634 full-time students that year. In 1966, 
his approximate cost to a student attending Chi College taking 30 
semester hours of credit was $270 while at Gamma University the cost 
~for tuition and fees was $600. Chi College, like the University, 
| offered a two-year liberal arts program. In addition, it offered . 
technical and pre-professional educat‘»n. 

Other Baptist colleges also provided competition. Upsilon 
College ‘was chartered in 1960. In 1969 its enrollment was 1,442 
while the enrollment at Gamma University had dropped from 675 in 1968 
to 613 in 1969. The Uz3ilon College drew 96 percent of its entering 
freshmen from within the state, yet Gamma University drew only 66 

i 
percent of its freshmen from the state. 

Historically, the University had only a marginal financial 
existence. A study of private higher education in the state revealed 
the following data which related directly to the situation at Camma , 
University: 

1. Educational costs at independent accredited private senior 

colleges and universities have risen 14.3 percent since 
1967-68. Educational and general portions of total budget 
have increased 15.9 percent in that period. 

2. Costs per student in these institutions have increased 

from $1,78& in 1967-68 to $1,992 in 1969-70, an increase 
of 11.5 percent over the two-year period. 

3. . Average tuition at state independent senior colleges has 
been increased from $840 in 1967-68 to $1,111 in 1969-70, 
an increase of 32 percent. This contrasts sharply with 
the situation at public senior colleges, where tuition 
has remained stable at $100 since 1967. 

.4. Nineteen of the 28 independent accredited senior colleges 
and universities in the state will have deficits totaling 
an estimated $5 million at the end of the academic year. 


This represents more than a 100 percent increase in total 
amount of deficits over the last two years. Institutions 
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which reported balances or surpluses two years ago now 
have deficits or are nearing that point. Surpluses for 
private sector institutions dropped 400 percent during 
‘that period to a total of less than $500,000 


5. Private sector enrollment as a percentage of higher 
education enrollment in the state has continued a steady 
decline--20,2 percent in 1967-68, 19.4 percent in 1968-69, 
and 18.6 pekcent in 1969-70. During this period, actual 
numbers of students enrolled in the private sector have 
increased slightly--from 48..13 in 1967 to 50,498 in 
1969-70. ° 

6. The number of indeper ent sector students receiving 
financial aid has increased 19.7 percent over the last 
two years. Total amount of such aid increased about 
$6 million over this period, with, institutional funds 
representing the largest single so\rce of such assistance. 
Total financial aid in the independent sector averages 
$278 per student enrolled. 


These data relate directly to Gamma University in the aras of 
finances and enrollment. In 1969, as a result of a drop in enroll- 
ment, @ aré in gifts and grants income, and a steady increase in 
expenditures due to inflation, the college ran a deficit of $149,574. 
In 1970 an analysis of the financial status shows that the situation 
was even worse. Student aid expenditures were $45,000 more than 
student aid revenues, and general and educational expenditures were 
$91,986 more than total educational revenues so that there vas & net 
reduction of $276,031 of operating seveaeent Of the total revenues of 
$1,236,901, only $32, 58 tepresented endowment income. Be 

As a result of a growing financial dilemma, several consultants 
were called in over a period of years to study the problems of the 
University especially as it related to the community. All -recoemended 


a similar course of action. 
, 


* 
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One Baptist higher education official recommended in 1966 that 


the Board of Trustees be given independent status to chart the course 
of the college to enable it to become a more vital part of the city 
in which it was located. Another consultant who was also a college 
president, visited the city. He found a lack of concern on the part 
of those interviewed for a Baptist co..ege, and he too recommended 
that the Board of Trustees becom= an independent body with loeal non- 
Baptist representation. The consultants felt that this change in the 
governing body would mean a relaxing of the stringent requirements of 


e 


the college and make it more community oriented. Also, with an . 
opportunity for a voice in the governance of the institution, .local 
_ donors would be more willing to contribute to its support. 

While plans were under consideration for a change ih the status 
of the Board of Trustees at the University, other plans were in the 
adking which ultimately caused the college to phase. out its operation 
entirely. In 1965 the State Coordinating Board recommended the addition 
of five or six additional state universities. The aes in which Gamma 
University was located was considered for the site of an upper level 
division with a graduate school, and, when the legislature met in 1969, 
a bill was introduced to create that university in that city. The 
bill did not pase in that year, but in 1971, another bill was intro- 


duced and that one did pass. The bill provided that the university to 


be located ia that city would de a branch of the Psi University syeten. 


a 
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During that period in which they city was being considered as 


a site fr‘one of the proposed universities, a committee was formed 


‘in the city to study the proposa} and co seek support for such 


° 


a move. Many citizens felt that thefr city needed a major university 
a * , ' 


because Gamma University was not providing educational opportunities 
for a large proportion of thé citizenry. “Many donors as well as 


potential donors to the financial existence’of the University began 


. 


to contribute funds to sponsor legislation to create the new ,public 


college. 


' 


Another blow was dealt to’ Gamma University which added to its 


growing problems: a major hurricane hit in August, 1970. Many of 


the buildings on the campus were damaged, library books were destroyed 


and the aiministration saw the possibility of turning away students 
in the fall if funds could not, be secured immediately for the repair 
. s ‘ = ° 

of the college's facilitfes. With no emergency funds to fall back 


on, the Board of Trustees sought aid from the Baptist. General . 
=. * ’ 


. 


Convention. They too were without resources for relief of this nature, 7 


but in an effort to help, they gave the college $1500. However, in . 


order to get workmen to begin immediately to set the campus in’ order 


for the students scheduled to arrive within a matter of weeks, the 


“i f 
Board of Trustees had to have a line of credit. For this reason, they 


asked fer and received &@ Small Business Loan of $500,000 from the 


4 * : = s 
federal government. Damage vas repaired and the college opened for | 


- 
. 


business on the regularly scheduled @ate. a 45 


. 
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“ . . In response to the move by the Board of Trustees to/ secure 


% s 


federal aid, the state Baptist General Convention voiced its 


° 2 © e 


disapproval. Because the Convention saw the receipt of a federal 


he . 


‘disaster relief loan a threat to separation of church nd state, they. 


se 


became concerned to the point that they told the Boar "find 


‘private resources for financing its hurricane repairg, of to withdraw 


from the Convention." 


. Meanwhile, it became obvious that the. upper level division of 


- 


Psi University would eventually be located in the city. e city was 
obligated to provide a campus in order to get the Psi aie 


branch, so the officials.of Gamma University decided te affer their 


. 


campuB to the state for the location of that insti ution However, 
the state rejected the offer because it could not atcept the college's 
debt which was at that tipe $1.5 million. ‘The town ople then 

“ 


decided to vote a bond issue to pay the debt and to acquire the campus 


a ' 


Which subsequently they gave to the state. Gamma University closed 


* 


* 
ité operation in 1993. 


Recognizing thwt Camma videareaty had a well-developed 


« 


* curriculum with a well-qualified administration and faculty) the 


Board of Trustees of Psi University in the new location phased the 
Gamma University curriculum, administration and faculty i the new 
_ institution, although the new institution began its operation with a 


£ 4 


new president and sdaialetration.. : + 


- . 
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SUMMARY F ‘ 
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In a review of thé history of .the college appears that the 
’ F . S.: 


following factors ultimately led to ite-eldsure: _ £4 ol 


e 
‘— 


1. From the beginning the University was marginally funded. 


a 


2. In the original founding the purpose emphasized Baptist 
dénominational education, yet the college was located in a 
predominately Roman Cathoiic setting (i.e., only five percent 


Baptists), - 


: 3. Thé college had ‘to compete with eight other Baptist colleges ; , 


in he state ti both students and funds. 


’ » ° 


4. Two oublic institutions, Psi University and Chi College, were | 
- : able to compete for students more effectively because of low” £ 


“tuition rates which were approximately one-half that of 


- 4 


Gamma University. . ~e : is Z 


Pod 


pite its difficulties, the college was able to etcatica itself. 
in 1965 by -eductng course offerings, -eliminating at serenictirine 
expensive programs, and implementing a vigorous, more open recruitmen 
of out-of-state students. This revitalizetion program moved the colleg 
. - quite far from the ertetaat program which placed emphasis on preparing 
people for religious sere and may ape alienated its basic br : 
potential Baptist donors. Nevertheless, the effotts paid off in oe, 
increased enrollment and accreditation by the Southern Association of \ 
- bins and Schools, ~ : ; : Fr 
At the samé time the coljege vas-not able to build a significant 


. id se v 
endowment, and the ction of courses in the streamline efforts .for 


the sake of efficiency cost the withdrawal of approval of certain +" 
programs by one state @ducation agericy. E ° 
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To meet the cost of the damage from the hurricane, the college 


_ borrowed money from the Small Business Administration in order to. 


‘open after the.hurricane badly damaged the campus. 


* Even with all of its difficulties, the college might have continued 


to eke out an existence if there had not beer an iuhteasing demand by 
\ local c{tizens- for-a public universit, in the city in which Gamma 
. University was located. The rest-ents of the area actively sought 


. the establishment of a state university which they felt would greatly 


enhance educational opportunities in the region, particularly for 


-Students who. could not afford tuition at a private college. 
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Delta College: A Community Effort 


That Failed 


Marybelle C. Rockey 
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Delta College: A Community Effort 


That Failed 


. This report ig based on information contained in the 1969-1970 * 
Delta College Bulletin, on newspaper accounts in the local 
newspaper from September, 1967, to July, 1974, and on six interviews 


conducted with former employtes and board members of the College. 


Unfortunately, it was not possible tu schedule an interview with 


the former college president an the‘information in this report is, 


oa 


of necessity, incouplete. C 


. 
< 


Delta College was founded by a group of concerned local citizens 


and was incorporated on February 12, 3965. The first students matriculated 


* 3 


. in October, 1965, and the first classes were hzld on October ll, 1965. 


The three principles which guided the founding and development of 
% ; 
Delta College were: 


*(1) That there is‘a.need for.collegiate institutions of 
excellence in a free society. 


(2) That excellence in education can be achieved by an 
institution created to operate efficiently and 
economically. , : 


~ (3) That the average high school graduate as well as the 
ew * above average graduate deserves a chance for a.college 
~ education. ‘ 


- - 


Daita College was a residential college with a four-year 


liberal arts curriculum. The college had an "open-door” admissions 
. © bs 


policy ‘and was known as a second chance college. In other words, students 


~*~ * 


who had experienced difficulties at other colleges were welcome at 


Delta ‘College. ; : 


> 


Delta College employed from eight to ten recruiters who 


were located in the large metropolitan areas of the Midwest to 
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the East coast. (snaeniant ly, most Delta College students were from 
the state in which the college wag located or from the states of 

New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Connecticut, Illinois, and Ohio. 
Chartered flights brought ‘etudents from New York City after vacations. 
During one term for which resoras were available, thirty-four states, 
‘the District of Columbia, and eight foreign countries were listed as 


the home addresses of the enrolled students. 


* 


Most students were average college age (18-21). During the early 


years of Delta College, men comprised 70 percent ofthe student body, but 


¢ 


by 1970, only 50 percent of the students were men. Most students came 


from the middle or lower-middle socio-economic strata of the population, . 


“ew 


although forty or fifty students were reported to be from very wealthy 


families. 


Enrollment ¥luctuated considerably from year to year, but during 


o 


the peak yeat, 1968-1969, 1570 students were enrolled. 


Former college personnel aoe that there was steady upgrading 


in‘ the qualifications of_students 


etween the opening and closing year. . 


It was also the opinion of several interviewees that many of the male 
students were ‘attending cottege to avoid the draft. ‘ ’ 

The Delta College faculty appeared to be well qualified. Ali pro- 
_fessors sid department chairmen held the Ed.D. or the Ph.D. and all 
assistant professors and instructors held at. least a master's degree. 
Faculty were recruited from all over the country and their educational 
die eLencetas listed in the college bulletin were impressive, . 

The’ interviewees characterized the faculgy, as teaching PR Ds."s 
wathee than research and publication oriented Ph.D.'s. Faculty were 
described as dedicated and student Brpeyres and many routinely opened 
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hie homes to students. 


- 4 « 
A former faculty member who was interviewed gommented that the 


class and advisement -responsibilities were "tough, but that there were 


standing.. 


Delta College was fully in support of a’ program of individual hélp 


* 
for students. Tutors with Bachelor's degrees conducted tutorial 


session and extra discussion meetings for students needing special 


Py 
assistance. 


. 
e . 


DeltaNcollege offered 6 ahi academic ogram in humanities, 


communications arts, social sciences, natural sctences, business , ° 


- 


administration and education. Students were assigned to the Division of 


‘- 


General Liberal Arts for their first two years and to the Uppet Division 
during their junior and senior years of college. All students were 
required’tg take courses in the four liberal arts areas for i first 
two years. Interdisciplinary capabilities existed between the depart- 
ments and team teaching was a common practice. 

The administrators appeared to be qualified with both degrees and 
experience in Raghae econ pean, Intervieyees reported that there were 
no particular administrative problems, such as collective bargaining ax 
tenure, and that there was not a rapid turnover in the eects : 
There was a policy and procedures manual of sorts, and decisions vere“ 
‘reportedly made by committees. The President was away from campus 


e 


speaking and promoting a good.bit, but during his absences the college 


# was run by the vice-presidents. 


” 
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Delta College*had an all new 275-acre residential campus which 


commanded a magnificent view of a’ local historic monument. Twelve 
modernistic buildings had been esatiank including a library- 
classroom complex, a science building, a student activity center, seven. 
residence halls and two dining halls. Plans had also been drawn fox 


* 


several additional buildings ‘to complete the shirty million dollar \s 


campus. - : 

Delta College wag funded b_ the monies generated from student 
tuition, fees, s6an and, board and by donations from the local 
business community. h protesaiondd fund raising concern was tices. i 
for several of the campaigns. "There were no endowments. 

Several of the interviewees felt that budgeting procedures were 
adequate and that there was good control of purchases. Other inter- 
viewees expressed the opinion that considerable money could have beer 

\ n. 
saved and that financial matters were too secretive. 

Delta College had completed several steps toward accreditation. 

The status report to the North Central Association was accepted in 1967. 
Z *s 
. However, the college lost its accreditation candidacy in April, 1971. 

The Delta College President submitted his resignation on July 3, 1969, 
and the local newspaper headline-on ‘July 9, 1969, announced that the 
college was not closing. Rumors continued about Delta College, however, 
and the student enrollment began to drop. TR SEOe Rr OE 1970, the students 
ang faculty were told that the college was in serious financial difficulty. 
Only $33,000 was available to meet the manthly payroll of $110,000. 
Athletics were dropped; the number of recruiters was cut\from eleven to 


three; sixteen faculty were terminated; five departments were merged 


into two; and the term was cut short. 
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After the Christmas break, 686 students returned to Delta College 
for its last semester of operation. The collegé closed its doors on 
August 14, 1971. , 

The financial picture began to unfold. The college had been 
operating under Chapter XI of the Federal Bankruptcy Act since 
December, 19:70. This allowed the coll“ge to continue and restrained 
créditors from attempting to collect indebtedness prior to that date. 
> Te wee learned that $750,000 was owed in open trade accounts, $225,000 
in bank notes, $4,300,000 indebtedness on the residence halls, $230,000 ~ 
in land bonis $620,009 to the federal government on the library, and 
$230,000 notes due businessmen. 

The college was declared bankrupt on December 23, 1971. On 
July 20, 1972, all of the college’s personal property and equipment 
was placed on the auction block and the auction was held on August 10 
and 11, 1972. Six hundred registered buyers attended, as well as the 
camera crews of CBS and NBC. $197,000 was raised. 

All of the interviewees expressed distress over the closing 
of Delta College. They felt a great personal as well as a 
community loss. ; 

All felt that the college jad overbuilt and that it should have 
begun more conservatively. One gaid, bai oucd to grow too fast." . 
Others cited overspending as a factor. Several commented that the 
President did not take advice well and that he was unable to delegate — 
responsibilities. Naivete in financial ‘matters was also mentioned. 

The question was asked, "How can you support a college with only student 


? 
dollars and contributions from the comaunity?" 
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Several felt, that the drop in enrollment and ghe end of the draft 
cfYuld not have been predicted. One of as sara members blamed the 
Sffice of Education for their poor enrollment pnelwectans’ 

Another recommendation was made that the Chairman of: the Board 
should be a businessman who was not easi¥y swayed and who would take a 
“hard nosed” approach to financial ma’ ers. It was also stated that the 


* 


Board gave too much authority to the college. 


Management Can Make a Difference: aad 
the Death and Rebirth -. 
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Management Can Make a Difference: 
the Death and Rebirth 


= of a Small, Private, Liberal Arts College 
\ * 
q . 
This is the story of the death and rebirth of a small, private, ‘ 


liberal arts college. Today, the campus that was Epsilon College is 


° prospering under the management of Phi College. ( 
Epsilon College was chart .ed in 1964, a time of optimism and 


ioeeedibie growth in higher education. It opened its doors in 1968 
when the optimism about higher education and growth rate was much 
less. Yet, Epsilon's birth and subsequent death should not be 
attributed to the foolery of over-optimism. ine need for such a 
college as Epsilon was apparently talked about in the Forties. In 
“}951, the Baptist Association of a Southern metropolitay area appointed 
a committee to study the possibility of a Baptist college for the area. 
This committee asked the Education Commission of the Southern Baptist 
Convention to make a survey to determine the feasibility of a college 
in the city. The survey of 1954 clearly established that this area 
“more than met every applicable criteria for the establishment of 
another college under either state or denominational auepices.® Py 
Moreover, the College did not come into being without some hard 


questions being raised. The local newspaper reported on October 8, 1955 


that Baptists opposed the founding of a college in the city for fear that 
it might cndangex support to other colleges in the state operated by the 
state Baptist Convention. At this time, the local Baptist Association 

established the following as a minimum criteria for the establishment of 


a school: an adequate site of 200 to 300 acreas; the erection of a 


Vai 
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$750,000 administration and classroom building; and a $750,00 endowment. 
It is not clear if the 1954 survey was updated between-1954 and 
1964. However, the faith in the ened fox the establishment of a new 
college was such that the local Baptist Assc:iation was able to raise 
$900,000 to buy 562 acreas of choice land on an interstate highway, 
about $1,600 per acre. This land is - ern: Seer between $10,000 
and $50,000 per acre ee the preserc time. When the college opened its 
- doors in 1968, it had four large bulidings with 23 classrooms, six 
laboratories, 37 faculty offices, an auditorium, a library, but less 
tian 14,000 boo¥9, 2 + -udent lounge, a cafeterla and other facilities. 
It had enough sai for more than 1,000 students, ard little expense 
had been spared in butldies the facilities. Administrative offices, . 
for example, were one-third to twice as large as similar offices at 


other schools and most had private restrooms. Baptist 


Association and the Board of Trustees had dre d large and supported 


their dream. The property in 1968 was valued at 


million. The ‘ 
e 
benefactors apparently expected fo build an elite institution ap 


appear to have had the financial Hascptees to deliver. ft was under-" 


stood that the firat academic vice-president had instruction to 


obtain the best possible faculty. Seventy-five per cent of ‘the first 


faculty had doctoral degrees and were chosen after extensive interviews 


by the Academic Vice President, trustees, and Payers: lavestigations. . 


One of the faculty, subjected to a private isvasetgavicn and 
subsequently hired, was not too impressed by the accuracy of the 
private investigator's report since it stated that he was a moderate 


drinker. "Somewhat of an exaggeration, I don't drink now, and 


* * . 
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never have." It is reasotable to assyme that the intensive screening 


had as one of its purposes to ensure a faculty that would be responsive’ 


to the purpose of the college as set forth in the 1964 charter: 


The primary objective of the puesuvaitee being the develop- 

ment and operation of an institution of higher learning, .. . 
dedicated to the search for Cod's truth as revealed.to man- 

kind, is being established and maintained by the Baptiet 
denomination to impart to studen , against a background of 
Christian faith, a knowledge o1 man, the universe in which 

they live, and the relationstip of both to the Creator ane , * 
en43 our Redeemer, Jesus , Chris’. , 


Several sources who were familtar with the school and its purpose 
described it as a “church school" as opposed to a church-related 
institution. The academic program of the college was as ambitious as 
its building program. The catalog of 1969-70 listed ten active programs, 
from biology through religfon, and announced plans for eight additional 
majors. In addition, pre-professional programs in nursing, dentistry, é 


* 


engineering, forestry, law, medicine, theology as well as two-year . 


programs in secretarial science were offered. In May, 1968, six 
‘ ¢ . 
months before the scheduled opening, a Academic Vice President atated 


that qhe college could accept up to 750 freshmen for the fall ‘quarter. 


It expected to draw students from a wide geographical area ardund 
the city. . 

The 750*enrollment never materialized. By August, 1968, the, 
enrollment prediction had been revised to 300 studen€s. when the school 
opened in the fall of 1968 there were 25 faculty members and 30 elevicad, 
dietary, and maintenance eaployeses: to meet 286 students. The achout 


had a Vice President for Academic Affairs, @ Vice President of Business 


‘ 
° 


Affaire, and a Director of Student Affairs. . 
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But it had ‘only an acting president who was chalraes of the: 


’ 


Board of Directors, and also Pastor of a very “righ sia poverful Baptist 
éhurch in the city. Thess the college Skarted vithout a core « 


president though the Acting President. had beea a leading proponent of 


é 


the college from the earliest deve : gy 


* 


Conflict between the as Presi ‘nt and the Academic Vice 


President apparently developed ver’ early in the history af the school, 


a . : . . : 
It is @eported thit the Vice President campaigned vigorously with the . 
* = * y 
faculy against the ac ceptance of the Acting President as a prestdent and 
rin © tie ah 
urged a faculty screen.ug committee to develop a job deacbiptiva for the. 


é 


pai cians that would preclude the hiring of a Bea ge _ The ny 


* 2 


* 


conflict vie Sewecved by 1969 Accreditationéim of the Southern” 2 


Association of Colleges eae) Sacomnaded that the sii 


college should “move quickly*to reBolve the tension between the Prentdent 
* ee A} * * « * 

and Vice President for Academic Affairs.” In its answer to thé : . 

— p a 


ee 


recommendation, the college in November, 1970 reported that ft had “no 
further atetin i" 2 : if ‘ on P 
The accreditation team was also concerned sick the school “e lack 
af a “clear statement of [purpose . . . embodying pe concerns of the * 
several publics whose support is siaentia’ w6 the Soavabica * the 
college.” Again, the college had nd additional infotmatiod “to give in 
response to the recommendation. However, ip ansver to the recommendation 
that its purpose statement he. published ‘tn official publications, the 
College er that its periguopey vee printed in the 1969-70 college 
catalog and was based upon ‘a, pirpose indicated in the charter. The 
philosophy of the College according to the 1969-70 catalog appears to 
be much more open than the purpose set forth in its charter. or the practice 


of the school according to observers who viewed it as a church school 
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rather than a church-related school. According to the catalog, “the 


a? 
e 


‘a Sd * 


college SErines to be profoundly Christian rather than napeniiy. : 
sectarian. Religious activities aré Provided along with physica] and 

Zs social activities. . . . College aims to develop responsible citizens : aa 
who are free to respond to sheir Own thinking while pursuing their 


a! Se & individual goals—goals which are continually subjected to rational 


criticise." sf Ph ee . "4 


* 


. Thus, the college from it. peat “day appears to bave had three 
° exdee problems: SREELLOE between the President and Academic Vice 
President; ambiguity peaaeling a purpose of “the” college; and serious 
under-enrollment. in relationship to éactitiies and staffing. 

The search for enrollment led the college to recryft academically 
low achievers, to waive tuition, and to offer generous financial aid 


ae incentives. Such practices may hans provided bodies, but they added 


little, if wngehine, to revenue aia they increased costs and seriously 


affected the image of a schoo] seeking a strong academic reputation. 


-~ 


re 


The 1969 accreditation team twice criticized admission piocodicdhs 


* It recommended (1) that the “college take steps to deal more 


realistic@lly with the academically low-level achievers, both in terms 
. . » rad 


+. 5 OE admissions and’ tléssrooe evaluation" and (2) that the college “develop, 


refiné,. clearly state, and publish its policy of admitting students 


acadentcally suspended from other institutions.” (Status Report, 


iNovember, 1970.) — . 


Enrollmeot problems do not appear to have been the result of the 


* 
market hut to have been the result of marketing practice, and perhaps 
the conflict between administrators and the ambiguity about purpose. 


The college administration apparently had neither a recr6itment plan nor 


- 
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a realistic enrollment foreoast prior to-the opening of the school. 
The Director of Admissions and Registration originally reported to the 


Dean of Student Affairs and apparently was untrained and inexperienced. 


The accreditation team advised.the hiring of an experienced person to 


direct admissions and registration. The school answered the recommenda— 


fion by stating that “it had ‘since ear’ >yed a competent person” for the ; 


position. (Status Report, November, 1970.) ; ; 


Other difficulties besides inadequate marketing -practices. and 
conflict between administrators complicated the college's struggle for 


existence from its beg’,ning. Facilities had been ‘planned adequately, 


. 


though perhaps too enthusiastically. From all reports, godd faculty 


were recruited. However, the Accreditation Team of 1969 felt it 


necessary to recommend such things as the following: . : 


1. The use of more modest and descriptive titles for administra- 


tive offices. . 


. ’ 


2. Development of an operational manual to contain job descriptions, 
{nstitutional policies and regulations, etc. (Two years after 
its founding, the college still had to admit to having no such 


manual .) : j ry 


3. Development of a ten-year plan and the hiring of a strong 
director of development. 


4. Development of a clearly defined process for controlling 


cugriculus. es 


5. The faprovement of budget preparation. 


¢ 


, 6. The recognition of control of the budget as an administrative 


. 


function, not a function of the Board of Trustees. 
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7. More detailed preparation of financial statements for the 


: 
» 


internal use of the administration. te 


8. The employment of no mre teachers than could be used. 

9. Development of a faculty manual, 

10. Development of a more “sensitive ear to the Baptist 
constituency with reference student activities." 

From the accreditation reports, newspaper accounts, and the reports 
of observers who were involved from the founding to the eventual demise 
of the college, the ricture is one of conflict, confusion, and lack of 
procedure and policy. On one side there was the Vice President of 
Academic Affairs and the faculty; on the other side, an acting President 
(later President) and Board of Trustees. The Board appears to have 
actively involved itself in the administration, including tight control 
and development of budget. aad even intervened in the selection of 
faculty. It was a generous Board that had the resources and will to 
underwrite operating expenses for a period of four years, with little 
income coming to the college from tulkise: 

It was also a Board that strongly supported the founding father, 
the man who was Acting President. Before the death of the school, the 
Academic Vice President and moet of the original faculty were ffred. 

One who survived the day ike “firing line-up" occured reported that 
he did not quite know why he survived. He theorized, "Maybe, because 


e 


I fatled to ask if I was going to be retained for another year." 
The conflict among Caduhiec xdainiat ration: students, and the 

Board of Trustees bubbled into full public view in spring 1971, when 

the Board negotiated the sale of 30 acres of land and the lease of 


additional acres for $2 million to a a food chain and other 
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interests for the development of an office patk. ‘In reaction to the *~ 
«/ sale, nearly half of: the 238 students filed a class-action suit against 


. ; é . 
ls Acting President, the Trustees of the College, .and, twa corporations 


2 
, 


involved an the sale of land. The guit charged ot ah e tru tees 
and the ition President “with del berately acting:-to degtroy he ; 
eotiene as an institution of hi er le -rmming by saa and Aeliberately. 


/ 
ay &issipating the ‘college! 8 assets ad properties,” P a ol 


The students lost the suit, and seven inyolved in the.. litigation 


* ‘8 # are a r a 


were expélled, ” 4 4 ea z 


, ' i : 
: The sale of land paid off the college debt, but financial diffi- 


. 
* 


culties due to low enrgllment and over-building continued to haunt the * 
school and talk of nkceex with Phi College, a Baptist college losated 
in a nearby city, increased during 1971 and 1972.. A significant number 
of major gifts, including a aulé1-aill ton endowment were’ apparently 
lost because of Srutene and diculty cebatiion and’ geieral disenchantment 
with the FROg rene of the Sat Yet there were mayer gifts even as 

late ag March 1972, when a member of the Acting Prevddent® 8 former 

church donated $1 million. Two months after this gif®, the arrangement : 


” } 


of a merger with Phi College was announced. 


became official in 


. « November 1972. , 
/ ‘ ; : : ‘ 

; f ps 
At the time that Epsilon College closed, enrollment was approximately 


y, 240 students. By 1975, as Epsilon-Phi/College, the enrollment had grown 
to more than 1,000 full-time studen 


‘ 


a 


afid the college was. out of 


eo " financial difficulties. ‘As nearly/aé can be determined, operating 
a fi expenses are beiwe covered by tu ition, whereas tuition paid a minority 
oe of the expinse of Epsilon ctlaes oe trustee is reported to have . 


oatd dyring thé last years of Epstion,. "We knew we would have to close © oo 
? . . 
pe . $78 > = 
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the college when some of us figured out that we could pay the students’ 
expenses to Harvard, including room and board, for lesa than we were 

, paying to support them at -(Epsilon)." | 

= ; why could Phi College management turn a campus around so rapidly? 


The external forces, such as compefition from other colleges in the 


area, governmental regulations, polici 3, and subsidies, and economic 


conditions, had not changed. The campus of Epsilon-Phi College had been 
Epsilon's. A community college is vlocated not many miles from the campus 
today as ‘it was yesterday. Epsilon-Phi like Epsilon, is located in an 


area of white middle tu upper middle class suburbanites, and both the 
Saad 


et a 


ty 
old and new institutions are primarily dependent on commuters since 
they lacked and lack dormitories. ; 
_ The mission of ‘the two » colleges is very much the same, Phretcutarly 


~ 
* 


if one reads the purpose statements in che respective catalogs. Phi 


. 


“College makes clearer than Epsilon College that it is "no part pf 
(Phi's) purpose to provide an artificial haven from reality by preventing 
students from being introduced to the-non-Christian ideas and forces at 


work in our world . . But at (Phi) the Christian understanding 


4 
" 


of man and*his relation to God and the world is strongly present oe 


The students at Epsjlon-Phi boilers ate cons See different | 
from the early students of Epsilon. They are middle to high academic 
achievers, rather than low. They may be“less dependent on financial 

‘aid, but the school has a strong Haaneial ‘aids program, and its 
financial aid officer knows the federal and state eed | 
Many benefits came to what had been Epsilon as a result of its 
merger with Phi.. First, there is the name. Phi’ College~is an 
‘old institution. It first opened its doors in 1833. Itg academic / 
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program is well known afd highly resected. Second, Phi Cellege was 


and is fully accredited and its accreditation status assisted in the - 


Bs 4 
early accreditation of Epsilon-Phi College. Epsilon College never 
\ : 


achieved accreditation, 


rt 
The ther benefits that actrued to Epsilon College with the merger 
& 


s geen 


are less tangible and are harder to document than the above, but it may 


%e. 


be that they aré more significant. shere is the matter of econony of 
écate though its value is some‘ .mes misstated. The dinosaur was 
' 

extremely lace, but hardly adaptable. Bigness in institutions as in 
mammals and reptiles can encourage sloth and inertia. Communication 
costs and. difficulties rise rapdily with the size of an institution. But 
there are specific economies of scales that cun be obtained. Larger 
institutions can normally attract better managers, faculty and staff 
than small institutions for they offer more oppoetunteled, more challenge, 
more room to grow, and probably, if they are not too large, less frustration. 
They normally provide greater security along with bevkex opportunities, 
better mlaries, and fringe benefits. Certain activities, such as 
financial management and institutional housekeeping tend to be ete 
efficient if institutional size permits automation. Such is the haa 
with Phi College, watch has more than 3,000 students. 

These economies A scales, however, do not explain the Phoenix- 
like verve of what had been the Epsilon College ca us, 

There is the matter of enrollment. Facilities existed for more 
than 1,000 students, and 6 ea College had initially, an for too 
many years stheewanse Ripe red as if it had 1,000 students. Because 
Phi College could develop an enrollment of 1,000 students, operating 
costs on a per student basis were ik than halved. There is also evidence 
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that Epsilon-Phi, unlike Epsilon, is designing curriculum 

and planning programs to ensure that each program is SRLETRURCELEENY 
or nearly So. Epsilon ia 1969 with less than students 

had ten active majors and eight others planted. I offered course work 
in isin of the latter.- It was unable to deal with the reality of too 
small class size and programs with onlv three or four students until 
1971 shih financial exigency had been “writ large" for more than 

three years. Not until 1971 du it reduce what had become 13 active 


« 


programs to seven, and there is some evidence that the cutting included 
some of bias mone productive programs. 
Epsilon-Phi College with four times the atudents of Epsilon College 
offers only one more major than Santion had. 
There is the matter of purpose and agreement on purpose, policy 
and procedure. Epsilon College opened with conflict between the Acting 
President and the Academic Vice President. The faculty and students 
tended to join forces with the Academic Vice President who had recruited 
most of the faculty while the President and Board stood alone, charged. ‘ 
with administration and fund raising. There was ho such, conflict when ~\ 
Epsilon-Phi opened on what had been the campus of Epsilon. The é a 
dissident faculty and sdubalstvatoce who: had been active. in vhe ; : 


conflict were gone. The students were tired of fights and anxious to 


get on about the business of education. Moreover, those that had been’ 
embroiled in the frays of yesterday were a small percentage of the new . 
student body. ; ) 

\ More important, however, was the operating philosophy of thé 
administration of Phi College and, in particular, those administrators who 
were assigned to the new campus. As part of its effort to obtain 
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. accreditation, Fpsilon-Phi in 1973, approximately 15 months atter the 


merger was announced and only ten months after le was formalied, had 


- 


produced a status report or self-study. From §ll reports, thé self- 
study was used effectively as a tool for aes faculty understanding 
f 


doc commitment to the purposes and governance o ,the dastitution. A, 
4 faculty mgnual was developed, includir~ specific procedures for ( 


” 


evaluating faculty. Epsilon Collexe had not been able to develop 


. 


such a document in more than three years. H 


The faculty and students of Epsilon-Phi view the administration 
as aM open one, according to a limited survey. They understand the 
governance system and feel that their rights and responsibilities are 
[MPRA defined. Moreover, they respect the rights and responsibilities 
of the administration. ’ . ¢ 

4 

There are standing faculty committees on curriculum, welfare, 
library, admissions, teacher education and an executive committee. The 
relationship of the dean to the faculty and the staff and the President 
is clearly understood. 4 

There is the quality of the administrative staff. The Dean ~ 
of the College has been a member of the Phi College faculty singe. 
1953 and has had administrative experience as acting chairman of the 
psychology depdrtment and head of the alternate Freshman Program 


for Orientation. In addition she is a well-known and highly respected 


teacher and researcher. She was a member of the Presidént's Council 


. 


at Phi oraehes ae 

Baa aa ai administrator (and there are probably 
others at Epsilon-Phi College) is the assistant to the President 
for Institutional Services. A Ph.D. and businessman, he views 


his job as providing the institutional services necessary for sound ( 
III.58 
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academic programs. Not least of these institutional services are 


planning, marketing and the allocationAbf financial resources. 
Behind his desk is a row of census books, the relevant statistics of 
‘ ue ; 
a which he seems to know by heart. Epsilon-Phi like Epsilon is more, 


~ 


a Ss 


cdlicemaptitins 


- rather than less, of a commuter school. The Aseistaat tothe President... 


- ‘ for Institutional Services knows the n ber of residents within an 
oa 


eight-mile radjus who have less than a four-year degree and the RUM SE 


, that are hous@vives with time for daytime’ programs, as well‘as the 
a . 


number of men with need fos: evening programs. 


4 


Work-study stud’ni. are used \xtens ively for maintenance. ) . 
. ° ° / . 
_ Consequently, the full-time adygtenancd staff consists primarily of 


mipervisors who know how to work with and instruct studentt®, The 
Assistant to the President for Institutional Services formerly Tan a os 
successful pharmacy. One of the first lessons. he learned was that in 
“this city you have to have four things to attract customers--air 
* conditioning, parking, a quality product, and courteous service. To 


e 


attract students, you must provide the same Chinges. We have the 
7 : 


‘ parking. . The buildings are being air conditioned. We are raising 
funds for a gymnasium. We have the other facilities we need. The 
Dean and faculty are providing quality product, and courteous 


service. Our faculty know their students. They work. closely 


with them. We hav@ a teachYng faculty that is student oriented. . 


Students are our customers. The faculty and staff understand that.” 


\ 


’ ! 
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, The Birth’ aud Death of Three Small, Private, 
. . Liberal Arts Colleges--The Effect on aa Education ‘ 
‘ 
Loyd D. Andrew 
he r ‘ 


‘? 


The Birth and Death of Three Small, Private, 


il 


Liberal Arts Colleges--The Effect on Higher va ‘ 


Death of an institution like the death of an individyal is more . 


than a matter of weight and logistics, wills and mergers ‘balance 


Call * r 


sheets and taxes. In a period of four years, three small, private 


colleges died in an Eastern city. Trvir passing oe a by 


students, alumni, and perhaps rgy©* poignantly by those administrators 


and faculty who hed participated in the development of the institutions 


and had a part in the burj4}) rites. a 


‘é 


It is the purposy of this account to examine the causes for the 


death of these three colleges aid the effects that their passing had 
. ¥ 
on higher education, if any. * ; 


The colleges are Zeta College, Eta University and Theta College. 


The first was born in the late nineteenth century. The datter two 


: t 
in mid-twenties and thirties of the 20th century, respectively. All 


three were urban commuter colleges, located in the downtown area of 
oo” 
a-large city. Primarily, they were concerned with preparing men 
. + 
(mostly white) and a few women for careers in business. 


A recount of the birth and mission of the Zeta College invokes 
memories of Dicken's tales for it was started by the Young Men's 
Christian Association as a school for foundings, It grew with the 


\ 
city, but continued to be housed in the YMCA sabia toe last year of its 


4) 
life. Its mission changed with the needs of society. In the twenties, 


| . a * 
it became a school of accounting while continuing to train a few men 


and more women in secretarial science. In thé late Forties and early 


» . ¢€ 


SY, se Oh 


7 


° 
‘ 


fifties, it trained men and women 4 operate teletypewriters, which 
were just beginning to be used to cut tapes for automated operation 


: a 
of ‘linotypes. However, its distinguishing contribution to higher 


education was in the training of accountants. Many of its alumni have 


held or are holding responsible positions in the state goverameat and _ 


. . 
. 


business. 


/ "(Eta University) was founded iu 1925 as a nonsectarian, non- 
profit private institution of + gher education open to qualified 
men and women without regard to race, religion or national origin. 
Established initially to provide matuse adult students with evening 
desceuEtinn in business and law, the University has grown steadily in 


purpose and function over the past half century." 
\ é 
Eta University was the strongest and the largest cf the three .° . 


colleges. Theta College's undergraduate division and its law school” 


merged with the University in 1970. In 1973,the University adopted 


the students of Zeta College. cs : 
° - 
Both Theta College ane Eta University ha¥e been responsible for «+ 


° ® 
o a % 


tradeing {n addition to accountante a large number of lawyers, many f 


a 


of whom are or have been influential in public servis as well as private 
‘ 4 a 
business, For many years, these two colleges and the state university ‘ ri 


were the only law schools in the state. Theta College was founded if oa. 


‘ a 
1935, and its last president was among.the first hired. He learned about 
the opening in a casual conversation with a bootblack who had heard 
\ . * ! “ 


that Theta College was looking for faculty. : 
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_ Anti the mid-sixties, all three schools generally succeeded 


in their purpose of providing professional, business and general 
training, particularly in the early fifties when the G. I. Bill 


ir 
of Rights assisted veterans. Wowever, only Eta Oniversity was able 


¢ « 
to build the sizeable financial base required to recruit sufficiently 


qualified faculty and to build libraries and other facilities 


a 


adequate for meeting accreditation standards by either professional 
or regional accrediting agenci-_s. 
~ .Accrediting apparently did not iscone a problem until 1965, perhaps 
coincidentally with the passage of the most major of federal niger 
education acts. Students and potential students about that time became 
aware that successful applicants for government positions were graduated 
from accredited colleges and professional schools. 7 
Students in the program pressured the school’s administrators 

to seek accreditation and potential students sought educational opportunities 
elsewhere. At.the same time, state support tee public higher education 


increased. Public supported community colleges were opened in the 


late sixties, and these colleges competed for students by lower tuition 


. rates. The programs which they offered were very similar to the 
gemi-professional, vocational, and lower division programs of the private 
colleges. * * 

In 1969, Theta College received —_ encouragement concerning 


accreditation from a visitation team. In 1970, .the President, * 


Academic Dean, and Business Manager attended ee ae States Educational 


; _Association in Atlantic City where they hoped to hear that they had 


been accredited. Instead, they learned that they, hadn't. 


£87 
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* 
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a 
Later, it was suggested that Theta College as well as Zeta 


.Collegd consider merger with Eta University. Theta College with 


approximately $750,000 in cash assets, a small building, and a 4 


library, chose to merge with the Eta University. “It.had.at the tise 
of the merger approximately 500 students and five or six full-time 
faculty. Eta an approximately 5,0 students. Three of Theta's 


+ faculty and two of its administ~ .ors joined Eta University. “The 
other full-time faculty found jobs elsewhere. The Business Manager 
‘ e ‘ 
retired. The merger was characterized by one of the adminigtrators 


~ 


as good for the students because Eta University was fully accredited 
two years after the merger. No one, staff, facility ot students, 
was hurt financially or in status, by the merger. * 

In 1970, Zeta College algo had the apportunity to merge 


but chose Ect to. . e 


“A former staff member explained. "We wanted to keep our own identity. 


. 
* 


“I guess it was pride and love for the school. Being a small school, 
td 


we knew our students. They were our students and they were treated as 
e 


_ people. Students are the main part of the school." 


Zeta College struggled until 1973 to retain its sense of identity, 
moving in 1972 to the campus of a Catholic institution which had closed 


shortly before. For ‘he first time it left its home in the YMCA, 


* 


moving away from the source of its students, Why? "I don't know 

whether you have been .into the City or not, buf... I mean people 

just didn't want to go to school in the YMCA building, the parking was 
a a, 

" 


bad. They were afraid to go to their cars at night ee 


. 
< vd v 


a 
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2° _ surrounding states, two schools in the,city-lost. their identity in 


. 


The rent of the Catholic campus was high and the distance was : 
far for commuting. By late 1972, the school had. few assets with which 
to negotiate a merger and sthere was no hope for continuing: The 
students of the school “were adopted" by Pte University in 1973. : 
"The students were pleased. The Pres{dent (president or Eta tntversity~ 
for many years and still president) did beautifully sph students." 

‘i June ‘1973, the State Councia fur Higher Education reported 
on the financiah condition of : .ivate higher education in the see 
The report listed seven a ore institutions that were likely to ; 
incur significant ‘dertctts through fiscal year 1977. Eta University, 
atrensthaned by the recent’ merger of Theta Coliese and the adoption 
of Zeta College, was anong ‘these. It had only recently been fully 
accredited by the Middle States Educational Association. 

The report stated that Eta University had sdpeuate resources, to 


finance its operation in 1972 but was likely to “incur significant 


; sof 


“ea $ 
‘deficits through 1976-1977." It predicted contjnued enrollment 
~* deeline in the, undergraduate school and that low tuition and. fee 
et * ’ ma ; + 7 
_ Structure’ would prohibit the school from increasing {ts tuition -and = 
" fd ph ] o* 3 : e 
fees by nine percent per year, required to break even. | ga Tae os 


‘ : : ; oe hae 
: Therefore, in 1975, the State legislatute acted. toe bring Eta,University 


into the atate system of higher education "as an upper division 


od Ld y 


- 


academic institution, that is, third and ‘fourth collegiate year. ard 


post-graduate studies." . 7 


’ 


-“ .*+ After mafy years of service to the citizens of the state and 


« ** * { * . : ° ' 
‘the early seventies. The third school retained its‘name, but is- now 


; ; ‘ 


cat. 6 (CP «eras 


of” 


, i 


. a member of Ae, Sem system, its mission radically altered. Its 


aad | 


¥ 


- 


tuition rates are lower than before; its enrollment increased in * 
1975, contrary to expectations, since it can no longer offer lower og 
‘division anit: It has a thriving jar achood thet f¢ in the process _ 
of being accredited by the American Bar Association. 

The faculty, the administrators, ind the gtydents have more 
jecurity ‘chan they did’ in the hectic days of 1965 to 1975. The students’ . 


degrees will be accepted without question. The faculty and administrators 


@ 
are probably earning more than before and have better fringe benefits. sg 
* 
\ .Admission standur:'s to the law school are being raised; there is’ P 
‘ : - = 


not enough room for all that apply, even those who are qualified. The~ ¥ \. A 


schoo} still serves many of the same kind of students that its private , 


Ca 


predecessor8 did--mature adults seeking professional and business . 
‘ training. , 
The University even before its merger with the state system was « 


reaching out to the suburbs and beginning to seek out blacks and women. 
These outreach and affirmative action programs should be encouraged by 
@ ’ 
the merger with the state system. : = ) 
. /~ 


Once, the schools were a minor burden,on federal and state 


governments. This burden included financial aid to students, tax 
exemptions, and the State's direct but small contribution to private 


schools. ‘ + 


“As a state institution, Eta University will receive a much larger “ 


portion of its operating and capital budget from the state andi much sae w 
less from the students. The educational quality. of the institution ; E 


« 
. 
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should be better. / : < 


* But ‘there are haunting questions. Paper work and the cost of 


ddministration is increasing. Class sizes are growing. Admission 


‘ 


1 there be 


= ~ standards are being reised-— There 1s hire control, Wil 
less competitive drive? Will students become secial security numbers 


rather than people? Will the State ti-+ of its ever-increasing burden? y 


and . 
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Acta University:° ‘State Aid To . 
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: * Private Education ~ < 
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., al e 
‘Iota University is a nonsectarian, coeducational, four-year ° 


accredited liberal arts college located in the Eastern United States, 
e e a v 


roughly midway between two metropdlitan areas. Jota University found 


itself in extremely difficult circum: ances -in 1972 and was reported 


- 


by the U. S. Office of Educatior a. having met its demise in, that 


@year. As in Mark T-ain's famous statement, the lines ofelota = 


University's death we.e greatly exaggerated. In July, 1972, Bie 


‘institution became a "state-related" institution within the state 's 


—_ 


higher education community. Thatehange in status dveatea an influx 
of new financial support, ae the inatitution? s ‘financial gistress, 
anil assured the continuation of its mpeny seni 

However exaggerated the reports of its end," at appears to be 
proper and useful to include Tota among the mila being 


aianined. - The university apparently Sane dangerously peer to ‘death and 


it might well have succumbed. Achievement of state-related status relieved 


= 
, 


the érisis. Had it not been so relieved, the institution would have 
found itself'at a, most critical juncture. It might have had to close. 

lf it vanatued etane it would have ‘had to make drastic, reductions’ in 
staff or ti shad or both in order to reduce its expenditures. In either 
case, = would not hoe remained the same as before. . 


¢ 
- The happy circumstances of its continued life, in this case, does 


/ 
of disqualify Iota University from consideration among the ‘liberal arts 
colleges which met their demise during chk périod under study. On the * 


contrary, that happy circumstance makes Iota a most interesting and 
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’ : : {. 
productive case in point. .Its staff has not dispersed and its records 
z ms ; . 


have not disappeared. The principal persons who lived through the. 


~ 


‘ F ® 
crisis remain available-to discuss ft, and -that ie highly. fe * 


Ly 


advantageous. : a P 
4 = r < e 


‘ The: academic year 1971-72, for purposes of this study, is taken as 
a, Iota's "last" year. The palloutnagist was its first in oak 
related status sede as noted, "might have been an empty or radically- 
changed year if the, previous cympletely independent status had 
continued. At the "closing" in 1972, Iota-owed $250,000 at the bank, 
i ‘ had an accumulated defbecit of $727, 00 and had latertaad” debus of 
$782,000. It is moot whether the total $1,759,000 difficulty would . 
' have sufficed a Se doors to close. Had they remained bee, E 
however, it is believed by'Iota persognel that the institution could , 


4 never have been the same. . 
fate ever was established in 1854 and received its 
Pa present name in 1866. Initially it was sn, deseivare "for the 
scientific, classical sia theological education of colored youth of the. 
male sex." Iota University,: therefore, is the oldest of the. 
institutioris in the United Btakds drienbed essentially to a black 
clientele.- It is not exclusively either ate or black, however, When 
it took the name iStE University, it was to enroll students of 
igiy eben and complexion" and two whites were among its first 
baccalaureate class of six male graduates., In 1972, its steadily 
growing enrollment reached 1,037 and was two-thirds male and ninety per- 
ou black. , Pe asad 
Iota is a liberal arts college which, in common with many others, 


was but is no longer church-related. Its church connection was ~ 


Presbyterian until 1959 and the end to that connection probably was 
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y ‘ & - : 
fastened by the eaflier closing of the instituticn's seminary. 


«Iota celebrated its centenary,in 1954. ° At that point, twenty> ~ 


percent of the black medical *toetors in the U,, S. were persons whose 


undergraduate studies had been completed’ at Iota. In‘1972, 


’ 


observers of the Middle States Association of Colleges and seasuanes 
Schools, ye their report, nated that "Every year (Iota) panies 
about 200 students and aan fifty Sergent of them go‘on to graduate 
studies. Thirty iturin. five bf shen are women, who yendunted 
between 1967 and-13971, are now in median school. Few institutions of 
higher education can approach this achievementi" In late 1975, Iota 
personnel report that the proportion of their graduates proceeding to 


: 4 
medical studies may be decreasing, but that the proportion who continue 


with graduate. studies of one Sort or another clearly is not ’decreasing. 


® ‘ 


hate pinervation is that Iota graduates nowsare entering academic 
fields in growing numbers, add they actedbuba that tendency at least in 
part to the effects of the equal opportunity categories of legislation 
and aorta: J 

In short, Iota is an essentially buitatiey aa longer church- r 
related, small liberal rtd, college of considerable distinction. 
Iota's reputation is built upon an impressive record of successful . 
work with poor black young people--in earlier years particularly from 


* 


the rural south; arid later increasingly from the inner city7-and with 


black students from Africa, who now form a declining proportion of students 


on campus. Most of its students are full-time students in residence. 


. 
During the 1971-72 year, the total cost to a student of tuition, 


4 


general fees, room and board was $2,]60 for the academic year. 


' 


Enrollment totaled 1,037 full-time equivalent students. In 1962-63, 
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the corresponding figure was 422 §nd it increased steadily during the 
7 ° ry s \ ? . : c 
decade, ‘swiftly to 928 in 1967-68, more slowly thereafter. Student “aid 


F » ; 
r revenues’ peaked at $856,000 for 1967-68, then declined to $544,000 in 
t -71 when they were exceeded by student aid expenditures by 


a 


$163,000. The educational and general expenditures per full-time 


equivalent student peaked at $3,600 i. 1970-71 and 1971-72. Beginning 2 
Sy al a 
with 1966-67, Llota experienced an annual operating deficit of a a 


$3,000, then $27,000, $121,000, $232,000 and, in 1970-71, $408,000. 


2 *) j ‘ 
In 1971-72, Iota's budget was fn balance, but its accumulated 


current funds deficit lad réac d $727,000; its building program was 
about to create significant new problems of debt service; it owed money 


~ 


at the bank; and irfet-fund borrowing had created other problems. 


. A 


According to the President, and other officials, only. the achieve- 
ment of state-related status on July 7, 1972, saved Iota from the 
trauma of either closing its doors or imposing massive expenditure 


‘reductions upon its Suh ee weandeioay, Those reductions could have 
+ 


. 


required the dismissal of. faculty members, the elimination of prdgrams 
and other forms of major surgery. ' Because the infusion of state 
funds was made in the nick of aa that crisjs situation did not 


Y a e = . 
arise. It is, of course, moot whether the institution could; have Pa 
s . 


- 


‘survived the massive surgery that confronted-it. 
As the President and others describe the situation of that time, a 
pollyannish attitude prevailed. "The Lord will provide," many felt, ~ ' 


notwithstanding the,bleak futufe clearly indicated by the financial 
: re aa 

e ——_ 2 
faets of life. ied accumulated deficit was clear and present. A major 


benefactor had died, and the absence of his benefactions would create a 


* major new gap between revenues and expenditures. The burden of payment 
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for new construction was about to be fete. Nevertheless, whensthe 


ee : 4 


President set forth the facts to the faculty, demonstrating that 


« 


there was no money in sight, much less on hand, the responses were “ 


_ oblivious ‘to those facts. In effect, we are told, the e response 
. = a) m8 
was, "That's all very interesting, no doubt. Now...let's talk about 


4 


( faculty salary increases for deed year." 


Despite the financial facts, se.2ral departments proposed 
: additions to staff and request d_ substantial sums for equipment. 


* "Previous adminis.rations," said faculty, "always had a special source 


> 


of money for such necessary items." Iota's financial vice president, 
6 . Py ' 
tells us that the only proper name for that special source of money 


is "deficit", and additional deficit financirg, by 1972, was out of 
’ os a 


¢ 
. 


the question. 


One can live With a deficit, suggest the gentlemen at Iota, but 


not if it keeps prowing. If it continues to grow, one finds one's 
self paying February bills in March, then in April, then in May, 

June, July or ater. " Somewhere along the line, there comes a day of 
5 reckoning. Ng matter how friendly the institution's banker, if the 


accumulated ficit steadily increases things cannot continue and, 


. 


ultimately, bo not continue. 
ri At least for the present, howaniens ita’ financial problems 

have een aeliorsa by the institution's new states, Now formally 
affiliat with the state, Tota University ia a Beetae te i: 
: ae in the state system of higher education as aE asee’ by 
the state legislature. Tota's management and control continue to vest 


* 
with the University's Board of Trustees, a number of whom’now are 


appointed by officials of the state. Appropriations are made to the 
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University each year in amounts specified by the/state legislature. ’ 


Mig 
Cd 


* Tota, therefore, joins the state university, as well as other 


universities, within this most interesting and provocative arrangement / 


’ 


whereby state government undertakes to relieve the financial stresses : 
+ 


i 


of private institutions without assuming full ownership and control : 


thereof. ; : , z 


‘ ~ ‘ 


In 1971-72, prior, to’ entering invo state-related status, Iota 


; es A 
received 20.7 percent of its c: ‘rent fund dollar from the state. 
; eg . : 
In 1973-74, that percentage-had become 34.8.” The difference--more than 
% . 


. A ' 
Fy é / 
_ a million dollars--reiieved the pressure iene, Iota*to continue 
to serve its clientele. : 
Iota's financial difficulties reflect various pressures. . 


, 


; ‘ . . ' . 
‘ Tuition rates and the fee structure were held ie oe the institution's ° 


/ 


clientele is a low-income group, but costs increa for the philanthropic 


institution as rapidly as for the profit-seeking one. “The ratio of 
a ' - 


faculty members to students had been held low to an extent that .perhapg 


is admirable for instructional purposes but places a strain on finances. 


x 
Too many sections of ‘roo many courses, Iota's executives say, enrolled 


too few students to be economical. The amortization of the costs of : 


was abaut to create major new financial demands. Some 


bales 


sourees of receipts were beginning to'go dry. The amounts of financial 


recent construction 


, 


assistance sought by students were increasing, he PR for 


° a 
higher salaries were increasing, and costs in general were rising. The 


. University found itself with a slightly shrinking income base anda . : : 


sharply growing set of demands for dollars. r es 
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% owned and governed by the Order. a govern, and operate the College. ti ; . 


ag, wr " "Mu College. : ee yy OT og 


_ The Kappa’ order of Sisters in Mu City, in the central Y. Si 
serereanes ‘a a isd edyeational ‘program to serve their own 
echieewebs and ‘religious cemiiadey, Thee, program Subsequently was Patt [ 
“established in Mu City as Kappa College, a Catholic 1tbeenl arts. ae \ . 


institution for girls. .The Order: cree ad a separate corporation, wholly 


* 
*, Cy 


. ° 


~ A similar small SneeLeuRLon for men subsegently. was. merged" into Kappa 


. 


’ 


“ 


%, 


role of the: Order, fo. BE ; “, 


college, making Tea eqeducat oil Catholic liberal arts college. ‘ 
Following Vatioan II,. ine Order ‘reconsidered ite “8 and programs, 
¢oneluding that the operation of a college no longer was se le ate its, 


role in life. On the other hand, the Order also concluded that Kappa . 
f 


‘ Ac . ry 


.College was performing-# useful service to the broader community of © = I 


Mu City, hence ought pot be dismantled simply beguuge of a change /in the’ 
‘ 4 md Hm 


« 
- ‘ . 
e L 


: Given those -two conclusions -- bits the ghved should not maintain | 
oe netaeoas but that the exigting Kapba Gealies enouta not be dis- aan ee, oh et 
sii hues ae. tik decision was made to attempt 8 transfer of ownership, 
governance and direction Fron the Order to a Mu City oriented, community-_ 


> . 
Ca 


based, taguta non-d ndminational body. A wp hgreny Board of Regents 
was created to adviae the Order's eplicge corporation board. The transfer 


ew membership was deemed both desirable hac ‘practicable. 


Civic leaders were contacted. A iiacnts corporation was created: 


' Kappa College Corporation. The néw Corporation entered into a ; ‘ 


contract with the religious community's college cqrporation. Under 


terms of that contract, the new corporation would undertake to manage o 
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1970.°" The. “fan chosen had been a Teh president: elsewhere. Operations 


é 
* gt the fnetitution continued and. siete modified under the ay management. 


. the Coltege, during a trial period of five years. -During the trial, 


one*fourth of the Board and its committees would be members: of the 
- - I 
religious capes a the close of’ that five-year period, all parties. 
*S 
‘still. “pete ‘ties to the proposition, full ownership wala be trans— 


a . ™ ° 


ferred from ‘one corporation to fhe ethem.’ At that point, the Order's 
Forced: participation, an the institution would: come to an end, but the 
tases Mu City Gatiman key ‘would continue to enjoy the benefits of the 


college ybteh. would be re-name? ete the city. 
/ 


The new orporation dualenaced “a lay President of the College te 


‘ 
Br bt 


? 
The institution, was renamed Mu Col ege after about 2 1/2 years. En- 


rollment grew, pn North Centray accreditation was renewed, facilities 


s 


were expanded, an gees ep master’ s level program in education was as { 


initiated and appeared to be shesvigg, and a graduate program a8 business av 


” 7. 


was planned.- Endowment cides Gifts increased. x bequests program was 


- 


promising. Full-time, enrollment ae pproximately 700 and total 


enrollment approximately 2,000; full-time enrollment was about equally 
. Pa * * 
divided between men and women.- The volume and value of services contributed 


by, members of ehe reltgious Order decreased. The new President agreed at_ 
the outset io guide the i ia duxding ive years; he actually remained 


for five and a half years to - close of, 1975. IL 


Six moriths later, Mu College aes bankrupt arfd ceased operations 


a 


-permanently. Nenkruptey alas ei still continue. Resa haieh assets 


. 
exceeded liabilities at the time of closing, but GRRE ERE ORAS assets — Par 


were not Liquid. Problems of cash flow had become so eersoue that 


Sarnhax operation became impossible. 


~ 


' : 20 
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‘ 


ee ree of which shacanasctulend et en eee thoge conditions’ 


iY * 
and circumstances which-had permitted the ‘Regents and the President to 
} ae . 
face. the future with conf idence and favorable prospects. 


get 


‘ Favorable factors were ‘varidd. Enrollment had pid éndicating 


: y acceptance within ehe Mu City community. The newly-esta lished and 
ON ssscaineid graduate program in- education had flourished and was 
. ba > : f 3 Py 2 
contributing to improvement of the institution‘*s financial condition; 


s 5 ‘ 
( _ it was the only such ‘program offered to students in a broad \geographic 


a 


area. The local business community had endorsed and was willing to sup 
. e . ; 3 


the proposed new graduate program, in, Huainemee its endowment had in< 
f 

creased from a‘bevel-of $150-200,000 to that of swank $400, 000; A ; 

progam designed ‘to benefit the College through wills and la ae of 


‘ 


‘benefactors asemeue to be promising, and ‘the prospects were that the 


. 


institution would benefit by perhaps $5,000,000 within 4 comparatively 


| 

few years. ‘The North Central ‘Association had renewed accreditation of 
rc 

’ the sa ate proerans: The reduction in services dontributed by 
members of the religious Order had not created Adeteun eicaneial problems. 
An annual operating deficit (and had been) small, /and nating that 

* small deficit was (and had been “aasored hy sstactoat local benefactors ; 

“of the College. The growing enrollment included ahout 16 percent black 
students, a Broport tsa that matched or exéeeded the ercentage of blacks, 
within the Mu City serwice aref: ~ =: 

‘ Other aierimerancas developed, HOWEVER s and other less favorable 

events occurred. These events centered abput the vie ae ae wf 


3 ® / % 
being, and behavior of the institution’ / principal benéfactors who wé 


ae = ( 


\ - 
. . 
. ‘ 

. u 


£ prompt receipt of that ' 
owever,’ obtained a lien . 
ased, including all bequests/ — 
olying a hitherto ignored. 
pcoblem therefore was 
aggravated, becaus€é money ad bers spent before it was 
en received, and its receipY was now in doybt. The College might 


a'reality. 
° 
‘ The College made-direct contadt with the head of the 
* principal family ywhose’support was critical to the 

* . ™ institution, seeking major, long-run and continuing i 8 
financial suppert, and implicitly offering to name the : 
College for him. The gentleman was uncertain whether to 
‘accept 80 large a continuing commitment and made no 
decision. His son, however, was antagonized by the fact ' 
of such contact, and -to so great an extent as to become : 
virtually an adversary of the College. 


5 : A second of the primary benefactors of the College was 
asked.to head a fund-raising campaign among the Mu City » ott 
commercial, financial and industrial community. He 
accepted. Unfortunately, by the time the big fund- 
raising meeting of thirty persons was held, the campaign 
director had become incapacitated and unreachable. The 
i son of the principal benefactor did aot encourage the 
others to lend their support. They-ultimately declined 
to do so. 
7 ] 
The thirty questioned whether fhe College offered anything ue 
, * the community that was not available elsewhere. The question 
was prompted by the principal benefactor's son, who held the 
opinion that it did not. At his insistence and expense, an 
independent expert review was made of that question. The ~- 
reviewer's report was highly favorable to the College, citing 
the "Mu College Plan" for intensive but interrupted study as 
~~ one unique feature of the College, and citing its graduate 
program in education as‘another. At the same gentleman's 
insistence. and expenSe, an independent expert on fund-raising: - 
a studied the financial feasibility and fund-raising prospects of 
the College; his report also was favorable. Nevertheless, the 
gentleman in question declined to lend the College his support, 
and’the committee of thirty Felzowed O48 leadership. 


bo Begs OH 
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At bdne, point, the Mu County government waS prepared C. 
to léhd the Collége a substantial sum of money at a very 
favorable 4 percent ‘interest rate. The loan.was neyer ‘ 
consummated. According to one accounts the opportunity 
was dissipated when the College's Board, becoming over- 
enthusiastic about it, ‘sought. to increase the amount of 
the 1 That action, which might also have diminished 
the interest of the County officials, certainly served to 
delay constmmation of the loan. The delay, if nothing else, 
changed the timing and made such a loan politicadly less 
conceivable, The opportunity was, lost. 


e 


. 


At a slightly different point, el.orts were undertaken ° 


' 
5 


of. the college 
& 


1 


to:consolidate institutional debt under one bank loan, 
most of the Mu City: pankr nuving detlared their interest 
in and willingness to participate in such an 4rrangement. 
The loan would be. backed partly by a mortgage jon the 
College land, which was, understood to consist of 90 
lake-front acris. This” transaction fell through upon 
discoverysthat the land consisted oaly of 50 acres, the 
ether part ofthe land title having been transferred 
by the Ord from its college corporation to its 
religious corporation, The land in question had been, 
“_acquired, it was ,reported,.with the proceeds.of a much 
earlier Fund-ratbina campaign) among the major benefactors 
and other citizens of the Mu fommunity, i.e., during 
the period of the transition from the religious com 
munity's internal educational center to, the liberal arts 
. Kappa College. ry 


~ 


ro 


One effect of this. concatenation of events was to reduce the: support 


- received from the family that had been the primary benefacters — 


‘a . ! 


A further effect wag to reduce the support, and’ to 
¢ 


reduce the prospects, for future support, from the commercial, financial 


and industrial leaders of the broadér Mu bity community. 
reach of the College. 


® : 
saw no successful ending to their difficultiés. 


se 


operations to continue. 


the situation, citetng Mu College. 


, 


eadeureadtbe citi, meanwhile, were present and beyond the REEGeRE 

ye Temporizing ssipelitwute might have perad ited 
Under the siQvonstanseb, however, the Regents 

They decided to end, 


_+ 


» 


f 
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: ‘ v 
in“Mu City. Most of its abedbatsy whether full or part 


A branch of 


local residents. They, ‘Of ‘course, lost the eg and economic 


,advantages of being able to, attend a local colle 
A 


. t af 
a state university is open in a nearby , ft may be assumed that 


+ 


evauntar to that branch REESE a reasonable alternative to many of 
at 


Mu's 5 students. However, three ae commuting in Be Mu area ‘4s a 
' 


Sane venturesome affair, so that . also may be assumed chat e rate of y) 


“my 


aan academic progress eee former students might very well decline:: 


: fair-weather students cannot advance as rapidly as year-round students. 
> a ae : ' 
a Mu's~masters,degree candidates, on the other hand, would have found 
&t- : : 2 as ‘ ; 
no conveniently-locatéd alternative u's graduate program in . ° 


education; their further education is problematical. 


=. 


: a 

Therefore, it may be concluded that the closing of Mu represented } 

‘a genuine loss: the loss of an apparently healthy member of the 5, 
Pox ’ 

population of small, private, liberal arts eqilagns in the United States; " 


the loss to Mu City area students of a full-accredited, easily-reached «~~ ~~ 
, as a es 
and therefore economic opportunity to acquire a higher education; the 


e 


+ 


~ 


loss of the efforts and accumulated good will earned during the rather 
\ 


wong life if: Mu's religious wes cal Kappa College; eng the loss 
ie of ae stn by 


46 Ph : es the community of the ee 


Ww: 
% _\ ” the ollege;_ and the further, aess to the community ne the other ad- \: \ : 
wee wantages derived from having a thriving college in its midst. 

' ‘? 


ie (| CHAPTER IV ‘ 


| : 7 _ 


CHARACTERISTICS OF DEMISE AND LIVE 


| 
INVISIBLE ‘COLLEGES , 


es 
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t INTRODUCTION 


‘ John F. Murphy 


e 


The following is a "capsule" hisggry off Fifty-nine colleges 
“that closed or merged during the early seventies. Some of the colleges 
which ane included were founded during the fifties and sixties 
by Catholic orders to train women religious and were usually: adjunct 
institutions to mother houses. Therefore, they had alae ‘ 
‘ 


and limited purpose. : ‘ g 


. 
4 


In the early 1950's a movement began among Roman Catholic 
sisters in the U. S. which needs comment because of its possible 
relationship to this study of private colleges which have' closed 


r merged. . P “2 “ 
The movement was orgariized as the Sister Formation Conference. | 
The purpbse of the SFC was to encourage the develOpment of separate 


* 


Cali se programs for the education and personal pias aes ome | \ 
young women religious. -In some‘ instances this meant merely | 
arranging separate sections ok counaee in colleges for women % * 
sponsored by religious orders. In other cases it involved the dnpnide: “\ 
of small liberal arts soldeews on the grounds of mother houses A 
of religious orders. : : r 
Phbee separate programs ‘or’ hew institutions were based on a 
point of view that the young sister could jetbien her personal and 
educational gadla bade ina ssie ducted environment : | 
The inf luence of the SFC program was significant but limited - 
in its duration. By o mid-sixties it began to decline, and this 


° 


for two reasons: ; 
» 


207 


y) 


(1) . Under the influence ‘of the II Vatican Council, /a different 


’ 


' point of view emerged among the women religious. Rather 


é 


than isolate themselves from outside contacts, a new 

. ‘ 

philosophy of steters' atinnstias hates to predominate, 
A 


. 


viz. one that ericouraged gduicattos and formation with 
i i, 
fi 1 
ethers, copectally with lay students’. - 
t 
(2) The i a of | young women joining religious orders sharply 
. : / \ 


3 dawlinid’ s ‘ he 
— were several results OE SPAS ONES 
(1) Some institutions, established only for ‘sisters, opened 
their doors to lay wtridente:, 
(2) Some institutions simply closed as: they had insufficient 


students to warrant their continuance. ; / 


The days were numbered for ‘some colleges in the first category, 


U ( 

® \ in 

as the numberg seeking college admission began to decline, and, as 
ae i 


' 


/growth of the/ tuition gap created increased enrollment problems: in 
. S os ‘ 


independent stitutions. Most of these small colleges were eventually 
s wy 
forced to close. . ‘ ’ J 


The importance of the foregoing to the present study is that 


these colleges were not "typical", were special purpose institutions 
whose purpose Styaspeacad and probably should not categorized with 
other closed or merged private ‘colleges without distorting the 
purpose and, more ipernity. the results of this study. 


ms | 


* No analysis has beep. made of all closed or merged Catholic 
ie : 
cm institutions were in the SFC category. 


colleges to determi 


However, most of the colleges founded as a response to the SFC have 


been identified in the following profiles and marked by an asterisk (*). 
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‘| 


That Closed, Merged or Became Public Institutions Between 


¥ 


Profiles of Fifty-nine Colleges 


1970 and 1975 


Lois Beeken 


* 


' 


a 


’ i 
Profiles of Fifty-nine Colleges ; ’ 


/ That Closed, Merged or Became Public Institutiong Between 
i F - 1970 and 1975 


PRESCOTT COLLEGE (1965-1975) 
me) / «= 


F Prescott College, located six miles north of the city of Prescott, 
Arizona, was an independent, coeducational institution, which offered 

‘ a liberal arts program accredited by the North Central: Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The college closed in 1975. * 


v 


| 
sae ic aes (1933-1973) 
ey et f 
Ss Marymount College, located in Los Angeles, California, was a Roman _ 
Catholic: coordinate institution which began its operation in 1933 
as a two-year college in Westwood. It offered a liberal arts and a 
teachers' program which were accredited by the Western Association of 
Schools and Colleges. In 1973 Marymount’ merged with Loyola University. 
? i 
Z TAHOE COLLEGE (1967-1971), 
S 4 - z \- ; 
Tahoe College, located in. Tahoe Paradise, California, was an independent, 
coeducational institution which offered a Bachelor of Arts degree in’ 
academic fields based upon a score of liberal arts studies and pre-. 
professional programs not accredited by a regional asgociation. The 
college closed in 1971. - 


? ‘ : 


: * 
NOTRE DAME OF WILTON (1961-1972) ' 


Notre Dame of Wilton, located in Wilton, Caqnnecticut, was founded. as 
a Roman Catholic institution for women religious. The college, w which 
admitted lay students for the first time in 1969, offered a liberal 
arts and a teacher preparatory program not accredited by a regional 
association. The institution closed tn 19#. Previbus to its 
founding as a separate institution, it was a branch the College of 
Notre Dame in Baltimore, phe 


,DUNBARTON COLLEGE OF HOLY CROSS} (1935-1973) i 

Dunbarton College of Holy Cross, located in Washington, D. C., was a 

Roman Catholic institution for women. In 1938 the cellege initiated. 

a four-year prdgram of liberal. arts and teather education which were 
' accredited by,the Middle States Association of Colleges, and Secondary 

Schools. The'college closed in 1973. 


NEW COLLEGE (1960-1975) 

New College, located in Sarasota, Florida, was an independent, 
coeducational institution which offered a liberal arts and a general 
education program accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Schools. The college became a public supported institution in 1975. 


° 


: — MA : Weg 
ae 
see introduction to this chapter: 
Iv.2 mf 


. we ’ 


ATLANTA BAPTIST COLLEGE (1968-19737) 


Atlanta Baptist College, located in Atlanta, Géorgia, was a BOR 
coeducational institution affiliated with the Atlanta Association of 
Baptist Churches. In 1973 the college merged with Mercer which is 
t located in Macon, Georgia. Atlanta Baptist offered a liberal arts 
and a teacher preparatory program which were not accredited by a 
.  Yegional association. | 


5 nm A 
CHURCH COLLEGE OF HAWAII (1955-1974) | ‘ 
a ot a 
Church College of Hawaii,' located in a rural community on the island 
- of Oahu, was a coeducational institution controlled by-the Church of 
Jesus-Christ of Latter Day Saints. In 1974 it merged with Brigham 
Young University. The college offered a liberal arts and a teacher 
preparatory program which were accredited by the Western Association qj 
of Schools and Colleges. 


\ 


MAUNA OLU COLLEGE ’(1861-1971) 
Mauna Olu College, located on the Hawaiian island of Maui, was a ‘ 
coeducational institution founded ag a Congregational Mission Seminary 
in 1861. When it closed it was non-sectarian with a student body ‘ 
composed of ‘Catholics, Protestants, Buddhists, and apart The college 
offered a liberal arts’ program which was- dccredited by the Western , 
Association of Schools and Colleges. In 1971 Mauna Olu merged with‘ 

* United States International University.’ , 


- 


PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL TEACHERS COLLEGE (1896-1971) 


‘ Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College, located in Chicago, Illinois, was 
an independent coeducational institution which had as its primary 
‘ purpose and function the training and preparation of classroom 
teachers for nursery school, kindergarten, and the primary grades. 
Its trainipg ptogram was recognized by the state accrediting agency. 
In 1971 Pestalozzi-Froebel merged with the National College of ‘ 
Education“in Evanston, Illinois... ; 


‘ * 
SAINT DOMINIC, COLLEGE (1963-1970) 
Saint Dominic College, located in Saint Charles, Illinois, was 


apparently founded for women religious and‘énly later became a 
coeducational Roman Catholic institution which,offered a. liberal arts 


et . and teacher preparatory program which were not accredited. The college 
aa closed in 1970. | . 
TOLENTINE COLLEGE (1957~1973)' —~ : 5 ‘ 
> 


Tolentine College, located in Olympia Fields, Illinois, was a 
coeducational Roman Catholic institution which. offered a liberal arts 
.and a teacher réparatory program which were accredited by the North, 
-Centrar jesse eis of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The college 


closed in 1973. : : . 
* 

\ See introduction to this chapter. 
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s 


SAINT JOSEPH”S CALUMET COLLEGE (1951-1973) va . 


Saint Joseph's Calumet College, located in East Chicago, Indiana, is 

a Roman Catholic coedycational institution which offers programs in 
business, liberal arts and teacher education, accredited by the 

North Central Association of Colleges and ore Schools. The college 
was erroneously reported to have closed in 1973.. , ; 


. 


MIDWSSTERN COLLEGE (1965-1970) 


‘iidwestern College, located in Denison, Iowa, was an independent, 

coeducational institution which offered a liberal arts and a teacher 

preparatory program Beh were not accredited. The college closed in ‘ 
: 1970. ‘ 


js : ! \ S > 
Parsons College, located in Fairfield, Towa, was an independent, 

coeducational. institution which offered programs in-liberal arts and ~ 

teacher and professional education accredited by the North Central 


Association of Colleges and Secondary” Schools. The college closed’ in (~ 


/ 
PARSONS COLLEGE (187541973) : 


. 


1973. : 
: { . F 
COLLEGE OF EMPORIA (1882-1973) 5 o ont 
ee 


College of Emparia, located in Siinerit ay ansas, was a coeducational 
ifistitution founded in 1882 _by.the Presbyterian Synod of Kansas. It 
2 offered a liberal arts and a teacher preparatory program accredited 
s- a. ° by.the North Central ser a of Sere ges and Secondary Schools, 
The college closed in‘1973. | 


1 


- MOUNT SAINT S€HOLASTICA (1877-1971) | £ in 
Ri : : a ee 
Mount: Saint Scholastica, located in Atchirson, Kangas, was a Roman 
Catholic institution for women which offered a°liberal arts c 
> and a teacher preparatory program accredited by the North Central 
“ Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. If 1971 the college 
formally merged with its "brother" institutidti, St. Benedict's College 
in Atchinson, Kansas. Prior to that dat®% the colleges for most g 
purposes were organizationally and financially. the same ingtitution. : 
Thus the college as a resource was not lost. ey 
z 


' MILTONVALE WESLEYAN COLLEGE (1909-1972) 


Miltonvale Wesleyan College, located in ET ee Pa Kansas, was a ‘ 
coeducational institution founded “in 1909 by the Wesleyan Methodist . 
Church as a training center for its youth in the Midwest. The college 
offered a program in liberal arts which was not accredited. In 1972 

° “ Miltonvale merged with Bartlesville Wesleyan in Oklationa. ..- #8 


ry 


a » @12 £ > oo OF 


¥ a 2 


é ee +] z 
¢ P: * . 


BALTIMORE COLLEGE OF COMMERCE (1909-1971) 


Baltimore College of Commerce, located in Baltimore, Navydand was~a 
coeducational YMCA college, which, offered the following programe: 

° businesg, teacher ‘and professional education, accredited by the - 
‘Accrediting Commission for Business Schools. In 197f the college : 
merged with the University of Baltimore. 


¥ 


é 


EASTERN COLLEGE (1928-1970) . ; ae Se » : 


Eastern College, located in BaNimore, Maryland, was, an independent ,-- 
coeducafional institution which offered ‘programs in liberal arts, law 
and ‘commerce, not accredited by a regional association. In 1970 


Eastern College merge h the University of Baltimore. ; ; mr 
\ MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE (1852-1971) © ¥ ( 


- Mount Saint Agnes College, located in Baltimore, Maryland, was a 
Roman Catholic-institution for women which offered a liberal+arts ‘and 
a teacher preparatory program accredited by the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. In 1971 the institution merged with 
Loyola College. r , — | 


* 


ST. JOSEPH COLLEGE (1809-1973) 
7 sis pstiae banat’ ” “if 
St.. Jdseph College, located in? Emmits rg, Maryland, was a Roman 
Catholic: institute for women which offered programs in liberal arts, and 
, teacher and professional education accredited by the Middle States 
Association of Colleges’ and Secondary Schools. The college closed in ae 
L973. os ; F ; ' en 


UNIVERSITY OF BALTIMORE (1925-1975) rg, £ 


- : he, University of Baltimore, located in Baltimore, “Maryland, was an 
at . + dndependent, coeducational institution which offered the following 
4 _ * /programs: liberal arts, teacher education and professional education 
\- dncluding a School of Law and a School of Business, Industry and 
“Management. The Collegé was accredited by the Middle States Association’ 
- Of Colleges and Secondary Schools’. In 1975 the University became a ; 
public-supported institution. ite yy : — 


a 


% ~~ * 
CARDINAL CUSHING COLLEGE (1952-1971) : a " 


Cardinal Cushing College, located in Brookline, ead ae Cle, 

founded as Roman Catholic instiution for women religious which offered 4 
a liberal arts and a teacher preparatory programyin addition to a terminal 
occupational program accredited by the New England Association of Colleges 

.and Secondary. Schools. The first A.B. degrees were nadie in 1958. ~ 

The college clos June 1972. 


wv 


* 
‘ ra ee to this chapter. ' : , ‘ 
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2 : 
. MOUNT ALVERNIA COLLEGE (1961973) ‘ 


Mount Alvernia College, Located in Newton, Massachusetts’; was founded 

as Roman Catholic institution for women religious’with a two-year 
program in 1947. It began to offer a: four-year progtam in approximately 
1959 in liberal arts and teacher preparation. These programs were not 
accredited by a regional same aie The i closed tn 1973. 


NEWTON COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART (1946-1975) 


ry 
© 


‘Newton College, located in sist, Massachusetts, was an independent 
institution for women which offered a liberal arts and a teacher prepara- 
tory program accredited by the New England Association of Colleges and 
Secopélary ngrs In 1975 the college merged with Boston College. 


+ 


= 


; MAGINAC COLLEGE a -1973): ; - 4 
Has tinne College, ioewted in Macinac Island, itehicays was an fndepeniane; 
coeducational institution which offered a liberal arts program not * 
accredited by a regional association. The college closed in 1973. 

, } 


LEA COLLEGE ON LAKE CHAPEAU wien s : ax 


es Lea College, located at Albert Lea, Minnesota, was an independent, 
coeducational institution which offered programs in liberal arts 
and professional education-not accredited by a! regional association. 
The college clogs in 1973. z 


MEBLEERG COLLEGE (1955- -1974) * é 
Marillac S1lege, located in St’. Saute, Mtssouri, was : Roman 

- Catholic institute founded. for women redigious. It offered :programs 
in liberal arts, teacher and professional education accredited by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Seananahy Schools. The college 
closed in 1973. # ' 2. 


: PARK COLLEGE (1875-1975) a ee . 
‘ ‘ Park College, located in Kansas. City, Missouri, was a ace eg nage 
' institution affiliated with the United Presbyterian Church. . It offered 
programs in liberal arts, teacher and professional education accredited 
by the North Central Association. of “ColIeges and Secondary Schools. * In 
1975 Park College merged with Graceland College in Lamoni, Iowa.* 


. 4 


HIRAM SCOTT COLLEGE (1965-1971) 
. Hiram Scott College; located in Scotsbluff, ebraska, was an independent, : 
‘ - coeducational institution which offered a liberal arts and a teacher: 
. preparatory program which were not accredited by a regiona] association. 
.° The cdéllege closed in 1971. , 


~ ’ . 
* : . . 
See introduction to this thapter. ; 
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Aer COLLEGE (1963-1973) 
= P e 


ee | em 
JOHN J. PERSHING (1966-1971) ‘ ; " / ! 


» / 
John J. Pershing, located in Beatrice, Nebraska, was an independent, 
coeducational neta which offered a liberal-arts program not 
accredited by a regio asso¢iation. The college closed in 1971. 


/ 
i 


JQHN F. KENNEDY (1965-1973) 
John F. Kennedy, located in Wahoo, Nebraska, was an independent, 
coeducational institution which offered a liberal arts program and a 
teacher’ preparatory program not accredited by a regional agsociation, 
The college closed in 1973. 

i , \ 


Belknap College, located in Center Harbor, New Hampshire, was /an 
independent, coeducational institution which offered a liberal arts 
and a-teacher prepdratory program as weIl.as a terminal* ocgupational 
program accredited by a regional association. The college closed in 
1973. 


CANAAN: COLLEGE (1955-1972) ; iN : 


Canaan College, located in Canaan, New Hampshire, was an indépendent, 
coeducational institution which offered a liberal arts program not 
accredited by a regional association. The college closed An 1972. 


SHELTON COLLEGE (1885-1971) . 


Shelton College, located in Cape May, New Jersey, was an independent,. 


coeducational institution which offered a liberal arts program not 


accredited by a regional association. The college closed in-1971. ”* 


COLLEGE OF ARTESIA (1925-1971) 


+ 
The College of Artesia, located in Artesia, /New Mexico, was an 
independent, coeducational institution whigh offered a liberal arts 
and a teacher preparatory program not acg¥edited by a regional association. 
The college closed in 1971. 


* 
BRENTWOOD COLLEGE (1955-1971) 


Brentwood College, located in Brentwood,.New York, was a Roman Catholic | 
institution for women religious which offered a teacher preparatory 
program accredited by the Middle States Association of'Colleges and 


Secondary Schools. The college closed in 1971. | 


é . 
See ihtroduction tofthis chapter. 
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pasate! (190041975) - 7 . 
/ r 
F nch ‘cortege, in /New York City, was an Latenendenk women’ “ institution 
ich offered a biberal arts and teacher preparatory program accredited 
he Middle St 
conese ylaued 4 


tes Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The 
L975 


ak COLLEGE: (1931- 1933) * . / 


Rogets/ College, located in Maryknoll, New York, was a Roman Catholdéc 
Institution for wom@h religious which offered a\liberal arts program 
and 4 teacher preparatory program accredited by the Middle States 
Association of falteses and Secondary Schools. The college closed in 
1973. 


MILLS COLLEGE OF* EDUCATION (1909-1974) 


eae & College of Education, “located in New York City, was an independent, 
women's cpllege which offered a liberal arts and a teacher preparatory 
program accredited by the Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. In 1974 it merged with New School in New York. . 


as DAME OF STATEN ISLAND asain 
. * — * 


Notre Dame of Staten Island was a Roman Catholic, coeducational ° 
institution which offered a liberal arts and a taacher preparatory 
program accredited by the Middle States Association of Calleges and 

secondary Schools. In 1971 the college merged with St. John's University '' wv 
“in New York. 7 


MARY MANSE COLLEGE (1872-1975) . : 


a 1 


Pa i" i 
Mary Manse College, located in Toledo, Ohio, was a Roman ‘Catholic, ; 

coeducational institution which offered a libeyal arts and a teacher 

preparatory program accredited by the North Central Association, a Colleges 

and Secondary Schools. The des closed in 1975. : 


rt 


ar) 


ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE (1928-1975) ~ ff y 


St. John's College, located sh tieveland Ohio was founded as a Roman 
,Catholic institution-for women religious'which offered programs in 
liberal arts and teacher and professiopal education accredited by the 
North Central Association of Colleges’and Secondary Schools. It: 
subsequently became coeducational. ,The college closed in 1975. 


WESTERN COLLEGE (1853-1974) “. . Ns 


Western College, located in Oxford, Ohio, was an dndependent, coeducational 
, institution which offered a liberal arts program and a teacher a eae A \ 
" program accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. {In 1974 it merged with Miami.University. 


5 
* 
See introduction to this chapter. * 
. ) 
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MARYLHURST COLLEGE (1893-1974) 


Marylhurst College, located in Marylhurst, Oregon, was an independent 
women }'s college which offered programs in liberal arts and teacher ; 
education accredited by the Northwest Association of Secondary arid 
Higher Schools. The college closed in 1974. 


LINCQLN. UNIVERSITY (1854-1974) Sat hg 


? 
Lincoln University, located four miles east of Oxford, Pennsylvania, 
was an independent, coeducational institution. It 'was,the oldest 
college in the United States having as its original purpose the highest 
education of Negro youth. It offered a liberal arts program accredited ‘ 
by the Middle States Association off Colleges af Secondary Schools. ‘é ; - 
In 1972 the college became, a "state-related" institution within 
Pennsylvania's higher education community. : 


a 


i e , *k 
CATHOLIC TEACHERS COLLEGE (1929-1970) ; Pig ; - 4 
Catholic Teachers College, located in Providence, Rhode Island, was ey v8 
founded as a Roman Catholic institution for women religious. F a 
* It offered @ liberal arts and a teacher preparatory program not accredited | 
by a-regiondl association. The college’ closed in ‘1970. ; s 


ould hie 
MOUNT SAINT JOSEPH COLLEGE (1951-1975) * 
t Saint Joseph College, located’in Wakefield, Rhode Island, was a 
oman Catholic college for women religious which affered a liberal 
arts and.a-téacher preparatory program‘not accredited by a regional 
“association, .It was’ formally chartered in'1953. The college closed 
thy T9755” - 3 $ 
; F 


’ 4 é - 
» COLLEGE OF CHARLESTOWN (1770-1971)* \. any 


The -College of Charlestown, “nae in Charlestown, South Carolina, ef 
-was an independent, coeducational institution which offered a. program 
in liberal: arts accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and , 4 
Schools. In 1971 the college became a state-supported institution. v Pa / 

« e 


LANDER COLLEGE (1872-1972) ) 


coeducational institufion' which offered a liberal arts program and a 
teacher preparatory pfogram accredited by the Southern Association 
Colleges and Schools., In 1972 the college became a state-supported 
institution: , ; Fs /s 
er | y 
“SIBNNA COLLEGE (1851-1971) - ee ae 
@ food 
Sienna College, located in Memphis, Tennessee, was 'a’Roman Catholic / / 
coeducational institution which offered) programs in liberal arts and 
.teacher education accredited by the Southern Association o Colleges / 
and Schools. The college closed in 19 a 


‘ Lander College, located in Greenwood, South Carolina, Mice: aio y 


| yo 7 | / 4 rl 


* . ‘ % Pia 
See introductior to this chapter. ‘ ge 


ee ‘- wae / 


] 
Domasitcan COLLEGE (1945- -1975) 


4 
a” 


vontnfé can College, located in Houston, Texas, was a sian Cavboite. 
women's~co lege which offered programs in liberal arts, teacher 

and professional education accredited by the Southern Association 

of Colleges and Schools. The college closed in 1975. / 


UNIVERSITY OF CORPUS CHRISTI .(1947-1973) 2 
' { f 


° 


/ 


The University of Corpus Christi, located ee Christi, Texas, 
erly affiliated with 
the Southery Baptist Conyention ~’ ffered programs in liberal arts 
\ and: teacher education accrédited .y the Southern Association of Colleges 
| and ee The college clo: . in 1973. Fi 


\ 


“the 3 independent, coeducational inetitution fo 


4 


\ VERMONT COLLEGE ’1834~1972) ; 


; 7 5 i v 
4 Nerhont College,’ lo ated in Montpelier,. Vermont, was an independent, - 
; _.“egeducational instity*ion which offered a terminal occupational 
ee pto ram in addition to programs in’ liberal arts and professional 
‘/  gducation. It was accredited by the New England Associaf‘lon of Colleges 
: and Secondary Schools. ' In 1972 the college merged with Norwich , 
¢ University in Northfield, Vermont’ : 


COLLEGE OF THE POTOMAC (1969-1972) 


‘ College of the Potomac, located in Arlington, Virginia, was an 
‘independent, coeducational institution which offered a program in 
liberal arts which was not accredited by a regional association. The 
‘ college closed in 1972. 


ae 


STRATFORD COLLEGE (1852- 1974) 


@ 
~ 


* 


Stratford College, located in Danville, Virginia, was an independent 
women's college which offered programs in liberal arts and teacher 

| education aqcredited by the Southern Association of tplieges and’ 
School THe college closed in 1974. 


DOMINICAN a LLEGE (1864+1974) 


| Dominican College, located in Racine, Wisconsin, was an independent, 
coeducational institution which offered pRograms in liberal arts and 
teacher education accredited by the North ‘Central Association of eng 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. The foundifig date is questionable. 
The college closed in 1974. 


. 


MOUNT SAINT PAUL COLLEGE (1962-1971) 


Mount’ S$ int Paul College,” located in Waukesha, Wisconsin, was founded 
‘ : which eventually offered programs in liberal arts, teacher 
rhe = ie gad Pp 
“In 19 


B 
® 
Q 
iid 
- 
3 
Lt 


essional education not accredited by a regional association. 
Mount Saint Paul College merged with Dominican College in Racine, 
losed three years later. / - 
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General Characteristics of Invisible Colleges 


- 


Liberal Arts II. Liberal Arts II is, essentially} a residual category, 
if é ‘ | 5 

composed of those institutions which are not doctoral-grantin nor 
comprehensive universities and colleges but which do not meet fhe 


« 


évttexia for inclusion in .the L’ ,eral Arts Bg category. There are many 

siudiatitics benceun tibaral Arts I and Liberal Arts I eat baie: but | 
’ 2 

the major distinction vetween them, on which the eo judgment is 

primarily based,“ig selectivity of students. Liberal Arts I colleges é 

are termed "elite "and they require ¢ combined scholastic Aptitude 

Tests (SAT) score ot 1075 or above for admission. 

patil eeu II, the "invisible" colleges, are as a group far 

less stringent in their admission standards. Although they accept 

chighly qualified students, the Eeseyal level of SAT scores is below 

1074. Tt as, ugewers the moderate to low selectivity of students that 

enables invisible colleges to offer a real~altermative to approximately 
hh tan pieeeat of the a college population, and, thus, 


. / : 
/ to contribute significantly to the total context of postsecondary 


education. 


‘ 
‘ 


| To comparé pee | colleges in meaningful ways to the whole of 
American pos gecondary education is difficult baskaas of weaknesses in 
the data on higher education and oe oe classification systems 
used by different agencies. Some indices of the relationships are 
presented in ive section. ‘they must be considered only as general 


estimates, but they are offered in an attempt to define the unique role 
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of avisible colleges in higher education.’ - : 

, In 1970, 5.9 percent of the total students in all institutions 
were in Liberal Arts ITI coliesen, Liberal Arts I colleges enrolled 
only 2.2 percent of the total.- Of those students in the Liberal Arts 
category only, 84.7 percent were in invisible colleges. Thus, the F 
major portion'of students choosing th Jehacion intimacy of the private 
liberal sha campus ee in invi~?’" Le institutions. Only 2 of 146 
Liberal Arts II galiesed were publicly controlled (1.4 percent) and 
only 26 of 573 invisible colleges (4,5 percent) were public (Carnegie 


Commission, 1973), Since this study is limited to privately controlled 


Liberal Arts II colleges, comparisons will be made to four-year, 


' 4 


al la whenever possible. 
. 1. 
2 Of all private; Pa institutions, 77.6 percent are small 
and of lower selectivity. Table IV.1 shows the percent of students in 


- the selectivity levels. These comparisons are limited to those small 


Table IV.1 — . 


Percent of All Small, Private Colleges of Low 
’ Selectivity (N=489) by Level 


a a a a 


\ dvieavivtty Level , Percént at Level 
6 Sure iy oe eee ee pT ee 
\ 4 (SAT scores between 998 and 1074) : 34.6 
| 3, (SAT scores between 926 and 977) | 31.7 
: 2 (SAT scores between 855 and 925) 16.8 
j | ‘ L cade scores 6f, 854°or lower) 16.9 


, 
ar a a nn rere 


(Astin & Lee, 4972, derived from data, p. 10) 


( 
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‘ ? 
‘\ 
private colleges for which Biuhacet ica available, but the 


data suggest that the majority of these colleges offer education to 


students of average achievement who would also qualify for admission to 


many public institutions. ; 

Of all institutions of higher oe the Untied’ states, 
including those with large anrollmentr the small, private colleges of 
selectivity level 4 and below are ‘\¥.8 percent of the total number of 
institutions of lower selectivity. Table IV.2 gives this information 


by selectivity level. 


Table IV.2 
foviesbie Colleges Compared to All Institut:gns of Lower 
sae by Selectivity Level 


a re ee ee ee ee ee es we ee ee ee a a re a a es ee a ee ee ee ee 


Selectivity Level “ Percent] Invisible of All 
Institutions at\ Level - 


4 (SAT scores between 998 and 1074) 49.4 
3 (SAT scores between 926 and 977) : 46.8 
2 (SAT scores between 855. and 925) 30.0 
1 (SAT scores of 854 or lower) 29.5 
| 
esacanmauinede Si Sai a reac ey ce pone nce 


i / ‘ 
(Astin & Lee, 1972, derived from data,.pp. 4-5, 10). 
. - ; : ‘ 


Consequently, it appears that invisible colleges offer options for post-- 


secondary training to a portion of the student population which might 
otherwise be excluded from higher education if invisible colleges were 


eliminated. 


y 


‘ 


& 


e 


a 


“Invisible ablisess also vaaveseat a substantial profartion of 
AcOEt institutions responding to special student requirements. "of 
all iabbhattesa of higher education, including universitits and all 
levels of selectivity and enrollment size, 21.3 percent ‘of men only 
institutions and 50 percent of women ‘gnly indeledtions ate invisible 

\ \ 
colleges. Of all private institution: affiliated with religious groups, 
42.6 percent are inyiéible <6 age a * Of those institutions under 


/ 
Protestant contro / 43.6 percént! re invisible colleges; Catholic, 43.2 


iY" 


percent; e/a a aoa 2A. 8, Lpereenes 


/ Fall Asn ener het figures 
/ - * 


/ student in all oe of hi he 
colle . Amdng all pri 
( 


- 


dicate that 4.6 percent of all 

Manet on were in invisible 

até instituti ns,| 19].9 percent of the enroll- 
nett was in invisible colleges, and 31.9 perdent of the enrollaient in 

/ Brivgte four-year institutions other than universities was = in invisible 
colleges. The addition of the students presently in iayiainle colleges. 
to the enrollment of public foyr-year tnerteuttons would produce an 
in¢rease of 16.8 percent, vuintiGee in a significant extension in the ~ 
public financial responsi}ility for postsecondary education (Data for 


1973 from Grant & Lind, 1975). i I 


r 


/ It is, however, because the small, private liberal arts institution 


of lower selectivity appears to maintain a precarious existence that this 


study was undertaken. Of the 545 nelngee defined as invisible att this 
« 
report, 59 or 10.8 percent are no er functioning institutions, 


Consequently, withia ‘ie total context of higher a the major- 


concern of the study is in the relationships between the live invisible 


‘ 
c 


colleges and those that are defunct. 
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\ 
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Meas the trend in highgr’ education has been away from single- 


- ‘ Py es = 


sex institutions, none of e demise colleges was limited to men only. 


A portion of the-demfse colleges was“for women only, but the greatest 
proportion of those imiathiie wetleees which are nd ‘longer separately 
fioning institutions were coeducgtional in their admission policies. 
This finding suggests that a real plac’ erie single-sex college of 
lower weleotiveey may still exist tn ehh picture of higher educa~" 


tion and that single-sex colleges serve a valuable function (See Table IV.3). 


LL 


Table W.3 \_ . 


Comparison pf Demise * and Live Colleges with Total Invisible : = 
Colleges by Sex see 


No. Percent No, Percent No. ~ Percent 
aa a acca aa win emia SS ats ie I rae cae PSO TIS Te ee oe 
Mate 0 0.0 - ‘oF ° SF 5.0 
'Female 18 3.3 71 «13.089 16.3: 
Co ., 41 7.5 387 71.0 428 7.5 
No \ftformation 0 0.0 1 a2 L rhs 
Totals 59 10.8 °° 486 89.2 545 100 | 
y 


*Demise classification based on last day, of operation data. 


A simflar pattern can be discerned in relation to religious ole 
i” * 
tion. Only 8.5 percent of the demise institutions were affiliated with 
Protestant denominations; 33.8 percent were controlled by the Catholic 
church; but the majority, 57.6 percent, were independent of church 
224 
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a ' 
Pd ra e. 
| affiliation (See Table IV.4¥. Althou the numbers in these two 
r : 
comparisons are small, they suggest that the obvious factors of an 
/ 

admissions policy restricted by sex ot control of the college by a 
religious group may not provide a satisfactory explanation for the 


demise of small, private, liberal arts/colleges. 


. 


Table IV.4 


Comparison of Demise * and Liv vJjlleges with Total Invisible 
Colleges by Religious Affiliation 


eats Nac oan pee Sie = Mtn as aS ci lth hea gan sane u any ata a Re lene 


Type Deiudse ” . Live ‘ Total 
maf ap aban oem semaine nt ne eee 8 ane eo enarer arses ewan 
No ercent No. "Pergent No. Percent 
; te ; 
Catholic 20 aie7 108 19.8 128 23:5 
Protestant 5 9 223 40.9 228 41.8 : 
Other 0 0.0 i. sha 2% 1.5 
; : : : 
3 Independent 34 6.2 "139 25.5 274 31.9 
No information 0 0.0 8 15 8 Led oo? 
Totals 59 10.8 486 89.2 545 "100.0 


Oe et SE NE EE EL EE EE EE LS SS VS Se 


*Demise classification based on last day of operation: data. 


l oy P 
Regional location provides another facet of the total picture of 


2 "Pa, 
the failure of invisible colleges. The majority of the remaining live 

; ‘“ ; ; 
institutions are in the Southeastern United States. Although approximately 
12 percent of the failures occurred in this region, these failures 


represent only about five percent of the invisible colleges within the 


region. The Mideastern region had the nual number of 


é a 5 — 
= a 


e ' 
. 2 | 


failures with 13 of the colleges (22 percent of the failures) ad’ a. 
eee 


is regional demise rate of 18 percent. The New England region, eal 


ia 


| 


had the highest regional demise rate of approximately 21 percent. 


, 


Table IV.5 shows the relationship for demise inst{tutions between 


enrollment size, residence facilities and lado pproximately 50 


percent of th colleges were located in guburban envifonments; 33° percent 
in urban areas; and 17.9 percent in ujal settings. | The majority of 


colleges provided residence fac’ 1cies for their stutents, a condition 


. Distribution of Institutions in Demise PopuJyation 


: Residence Facilities 
FTE Enrollment by Percent 


Range: 0 BeSSrersersetsr rece es SS SSR Seren eee Seen nes ea~ 
Resident Commuter Rural | Urban Subupban 
asthe wanna onc nnn accent nnnnnnnnns 
| es 
89.7 10.2 17.9 33.3. 2°. ABT 
a. 
92.8 7k * Tal 35.7 57.1 
: \ f 
73,0 25.0 50.0 fa 25.0 
1501 - 2000. . eer r29 
(N=1) : 100.0 ) 6 »« FR 200.0 
* '? i . 
2001 - 2500 be a rt 


(N=1) 0 ; 100.0 0 100.0 0 


= 


The characterfstics cited in Table IV.6 seem to substantiate 


a 


W. W. Jellema's (1971) observation that the small eyrollment base of a 


Pe, .@ B ; 
number of, small private institutions has, in part, created a financial 


. 
© 


dilemma for many invisible, colleges. The largest number of. colleges 
that either wee merged, or became public aS RSET ORS were those 
with an achat Hage Se = st (FTE enrollment). By contrast, only 
two coklezes with a enrollment basc of 1500 or more failed. The 
distribution of da a according .o size of college shows an interesting 
and perhaps important picture \ se schools with a small enrollment 


base. For exanpl},," only 21 of theseicolleges (53.8 percent of the 39 


with the smallest enrollment ‘base) were accredited, ‘This figure is " 


LJ 


Table IV.6 


Distribution of Institutions in Demise Population e 
According to Size of Student Body, Type of Demise, 
and Accreditation 


of 


SSS Se StS rS Sse ses ee en eT ee ee A a aS en yy ee age ean am eae 
/f r F ; 
FTE £nrollment~ Type - Demise by Percent ° "Accredited by a 
/ Range * wee wee gp anna nn naan nn ee ee -- by a Regional 
er al Closed Beckma Public Association 
Institution 
ce ee ee a a ee a ee eee ee EE EE ES EE A YE SS ET A AY SD 
* 4a § 
1 - 500 
(N=39) 30.7 69.2 0.0 : 53.8 
» ; 3 
501 - 1000 , : ' | a 
(N=14) 28.6 50.0 21.4 fo? «53 haw 
1001 - 1500 - 
(N=4) 25.0 50:0 25,30 100.0 
1501 - 2000 az 
(N=1) ay, 0.0 Lf 100.0~ — 0.0 0.0 
2001 - 2500, : ‘ | 
(N=1) 0.0 rT 0.0 100 0 ; ‘ 100.0 ; 
All Levels . : Meg ee #2 
(N#59) 28.8 62.7 i re ae 
“Iv.19 = Fy - 
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{ 


below the number for the total sample. Of the oe Serene colleges, 61 


also important to note that none of the colleges With the smallest 
a 


“enrollment base Became public institutions. \ 


“ 


bold wete institutions accredited by ‘a regional gaanedaedous It is 
8 


‘48.7 —percent of the colleged a a feLLatous affiliation. “ 
¢ 


Of these 84. 2 perc¢ ont were Roman Catholic and 15.8 p 
| 


Protestant. ‘At: all e.rollment levels, however, at 


> 


failures were independent, coéducatio . colleg 


A comparison of the enroliment/'bases ° 
v r » 
Pe 
Table IV.7 - : 


cent were | 


? ° 


* 


east half of abi 


a, 


the defunct. ppatcies 


with the distribution of enrollment bases of. the total invisible 


/ 


‘ 


. a 
Distribution of Institutions tn Demise Population According 
to Size and Sex of Student Body, and Control of Institution 
F 4 ‘ 


g 
Se ee lp Se ee ee A Ph EE ES SE ES SS MS a ee 
’ 


FTE Enrollment Sex of Student Body by Percent 


Range wen + 


Women's Men's Coed 
omen Colleges Colleges 


Control by Percent ° 


1 
ee ae ee ee ee ae Se Oe a 
a 


Reli- — Indepen- 
gious’ dent 


a ee re a ee ee gi ee en eee een Se eee ee a eo ee ee ee 


1 - 500 

(N=39) 38.4 0.0 61.5 

a 

501 - 1000 

(N=14) 21.4 0.0 78.5 
1001 - 1500 . : ~ 

(N=4). Ci 0.0 1 100.0 50.0 50.0” 
1501 - 2000 / 
*  (N=1) 0.0 0.0 100.0 - 0.0 1000 
a ym i rm rr i em pn eam - 

ar ; Zee 5: 


‘population ne which they were once a part shows more clearly the 
’ delicate survival position of colleges with very small student. i 


(Table IV.8). 


4 
Table IV.8 . ai 


‘ Distribution of Institutions in Demise and Live Populations 
ei According to Size of St dent Body : 


t 


FR TD See ede EOE EE Le Oe er ee eee RT OT ee ae FI 


| FTE Enrollment Percent of Total (N=545) 


g Range eee cre ae ene ee ee ene eee me a om 
, Demised i Live 
TERRE mits a mnaae anecdote Re AR enag hme ae en ae 
, 
1 = 500° : ] 
(N=159) tig 24.5 : 75.5 | 
£ v 
"| 501 - 000 
. (N= 46) 5 5 . 7 93 9 . 
1001 - 1500 © * 
(N=108) ~ 3% ’ 96 ‘3 ; = | 
1501 - 2000 |. : 
(N=25) ° 4.0 96.0 


2001 - and over © ; 
/ (Ne?) 14.3 ; 85. ; 


ps ls a i ein ri ph ei i a ie i i ic oe ee a a a ae a a 


/ . 
ee Yo 
Although the enrollment divisions used by Astin and Lee (1972) Y 


' and, consequently shoyld be included in the Categories. (See Table IV,9). ‘ \| 


au 
bw. 
i<o) 


_ 1000 - 2499 


i . Table IV.9 


Enrollment Category by Lower Selectivity Levels 
for Private, Four-Year Colleges 


Enrollment — _ ‘Percent in Selectivity Level [ 
Range ete er wo + ern n= -- 
4 3 2 1 : 

as an oe me a cones Se Se SS ee Se ee eS ee ee = ieee ee ee Se See eee ee eee Se Se eS ee ee bea acl 
1 - 499 

(N=68) 29.4 27.9 22.1! 20.6 
500 - 999 ) | 

(N=207) 29.0 . 32.4 19.3 | 20.3 es 


(N=214) 41.6 $43.9 a 


These figures suggest that the larger the college, the less likely it, 
is to offer admission to students of lower achievement levels. There 
are, unfortunately, no gelectivity hited figures vailable for the 
defunct and live tnetifutions in this study. 

The relationships between founding dates, control, and sex of / 
student body are presented in Table IV.10. It appears that within , a 
the) group of 59 colleges two trends emerged in the establishment of 
colleges between 1870 and 1970. First, during the ‘1931-1960 period 
the majority of schools were founded by religious groups, but after 
1961 the trend was reversed, and most of the, colleges were founded with 
Ladependeat status. Secondly, in the 1931-1960 period, the newly ; 


established institutions were almost equally split between womgn's. 
4 


colleges and coeducational institutions. However, all of the 


: aS. ; 
institutions founded after 1961 were coeducational. specifica Lys Ss 

> 
between 1931-1960, 76.4 percent of the fifty-nine new institutions had ra ; 


239 ; 
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; Table IV.10 


A 


ccprding to Founding Date, Control, and Sex of Student Body 


ape of Institutions in Demise Population 


OS ee ee eS ES EE TT A SE NS ES 


t 


r Fougiding Date Sex of Student Body by Percent Control by Percent 
. fey SEC Soe sae set Seprecucuees iccvapenaiamchvaniaomcntal 
E Women's Men's Coed Roman Prétes- Indepen- 
Colleges Colleges C- icges ‘Catholic tant* / dent 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ih el aay ae cc etc te eee an ae ee See rem ae an ee ee ee ae ee es Se Pe EE ae ee ee 
Before 1870 : ; : ns ¥ 
(N=10) 30.0 0.0 70.0 - 30.0° 0.0 70.0 
1871 - 1900 ‘ ' 
s (N=11) 36.4 0.0 63.6 on 18.1 : 54.5 
1901 - 1930 ) ’ 
~ (N=7) 28.6 0.0 71.4 4.4 14.2 71.4 
1931 - 19 P 
(N=17) 52.9, 0.0 47.1 70.6 5.9 23:45 
t 
1961 - 1970. 
(N=14 0.0 0.0 100.0 wf TA 88.7 
; [* 
Totals . 3/ 
(N=59) 30.5 0.0 69.5 33.0 «865 57.6 


i \ 
a religious affiliation. Of these, 47.1 percent welll Cdauseutsiets 


but pad padpelty of these/new colleges were for women only. After 


‘ / 
1961, 14 more colleges were established. Of these 85.7 percent were 


’ 


under independent control and cial coeducational. 


Length of existence appears to be a factor in ‘the fate of the 59 
h , 
colleges studied (See Tabl Gvsaiy. -$ixty-one percent of the colleges . 


, 


tes no more than sixty years a and of those onky 25 percent 


dapbeted in another form. Of coll ges:more than |sixty years old, 


i : |Table IV.11 


Distribution of Institutions in Demise Population 
According to Age of College and Type of Demise 


Age in Years at Closing, Type of Demise by Percent 
Merger, or Other Change --------------- === 9925 nn nnn nnn nn 
” status Merged Closed Became Public 


Institutions - 


ET LT YY ce ce 


1 - 20 (N=22) 13.6 81,8 4,5. 


21 - 40 (N=8) 37.5 62.5 0.0 
41 - 60 (N=6) 16.7 66.7 16.7 
61 - 80 (N=5) .* 80.0 20.0 0.0 
81 - 100 (N=8) "9550 62.5 12.5 
, Over 100 (N=10) mee 40.0 20.0 
Totals (N=59) 28.8 62.7 . 8.5. s 


however, 56.5 percent continue to cs “hg in a changed status. Exactly 


* 


what this finding implies would have to be determined by further analysis. 


It is more likely that age itself was not the major differentiating 


factor,’ but that attributes that accompany institutional age, such as 


& 


an “extensive physical plant and a long standing. reputation, made the 


= older institutions sufficiently valuable to be incorporated in other 


4 


institutions or to be assumed by the state. ° 


Another factor which appears highly significant in, determining 
the survival or demise of invisible colleges is the educational and 
general cost per student. Table IV.12 compares figures from NCHEMS 


¢ and from this study. 
232 
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Table IV.12 ; “4 


*Per Student Faueationdl and. General Expenditure ; ‘ 
Type of at : Per Student ‘Cost ts Hehane 
Se aan Sale ee aE ; 
All Public Institutions, : ne 2,898 : 
\ All Private Institutiins 4,036 : 
All Private, Four-Year ‘ aie 
Institutions—* : 3,108 
Defunct Invisible Colleges % 4,064 ae ; : 
Live Invisible Colleges 2,407 : 
iL, ST ete ES eee 
“ ‘ 3 a 


These comparisons tend to Support’ the line of:inquiry followed in this study 


\into the relative operating Fatios of existing invisible colleges as an index 


of their viability. -The low average expenditure levél maintained by 


<< 


the live invisible colleges suggests that, financial management may * 


prove to be a key element in thase colleges which have continued in bad 
a 
nant i \ 
. oh 


.,-This attempt to define the position of the invisible college within 


the context of Ametican higher education has been only moderately «, 
t 


successful. One problem is the reluctance of some private colleges to 


_f- -¥éport information about their operations. Of the 796 institutions 


é : : 


~ 


. * The averages for all institutions taken from,.the study by the 
National Uenter for Higher Education Management Systems (NCHEMS) on 
State and Local Support of Higher Education, 1973+74, based on data E 
collected by the National Center for Educational Statistics (NCES) sa 
maintained in their EDSTAT II system. . 
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which Astin and Lee (1972) report as providing no estimate on their 


=a ¢ 


sglectivity levels, 22.7 percent were private colleges and 83.8 percent 


’ 


« = 


had enrollments of less than 2500 students. Of the private college ‘ 
~ / 


whose selectivity levels were reported as unknown, 96.1 percent had 
.  -eny liaenes of Jless than 2500 students. Thus, there is much informa- 
ie tign lacking on all small colleges anc »%n small, ptivate colleges in 
particular. However, although the measurements available are general 


and imprecise, it-appears that invisible colleges do serve the needs 


~ % 


of a specific group of American students, and because of this, 


Ne 


invisible colleges hav. a valuable and unique place in the total scheme 


of American postsecondary education. 
cf : 


Definitions \ 


Professional programs as defined by the Education Directory are programs 
of at least four years beyond high school outside liberal arts and 
general eduéation, and organized around a professionally oriented 
academic discipline. Included are four or five year degree programs in _ 
agriculture, business administration, engineering, etc., as well as 
.those programs leading to the six-year or more first-profesd&ional 
degree defined in the section which deals with highest level of 
offering. 


Teacher preparatory programs ar~ ‘hose of at least four years' duration. 
eh = , : a 


Liberal arts refer to four or five year baccalaureate or post- 
—_—_—_—_——_——= + 

baccalaureate degree programs in the liberal arts and sciences. 
Liberal arts ke may; also include preprofessional programs. 


The control or affiliation of each college is recorded as reported by 
the institution to the U. S. Office of Education. Public institutions 
are those under Federal, State, State-related, local or State and SS 
local control. Private institutions are reported as Sr are ec ead 
profit; organized as profit-making; ve affiliated with a religio 
group. 
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; Analysi{s‘of Financial Ratios of 
- Demisg-dnd Live Invisible Colleges 
Parvin by rit ilan Anderson, Janice McBee and Lois Beeken “ 


This phase of Beudy was designed to provide an ahabynds of the 
demise and live invisibléedlleges using Fiuaietat ratios. One objec- 
tive of Hie dees bigation ea te faaaciéy differences betwuda the 
ratios of the two groups of colleges. seats was to Jepsen a ® 
statistical profile of the demise colleges using financial Speratint 


ratios and then test this profile against the live invisible colleges. - 
v 7 


-to determine if any of the live invisible éolleges had a statistical 


—- 


profile like the demise colleges. It was hoped that the development 
: F. : 


of a statistical precedure such as this would aid in predicting the 


. institutions that could be in Hasietel trouble. 


A data base for the demise and live invisible colleges was 


Oey s 


established by extracting data elements from the HEGIS data ta és: Fie 
maintained by the National Educational Data Library. ee 
demise institutions are for the next to or last fiscal year shat the 
institutions existed. The data were adjusted 66 comparable 1973 price 
levels using the inflation rates in The Higher nication Price Index. - 
Data for the live invisible colleges Gre for the 1973 fiscal year. 

Micie Whe than 70 vivate| Hbaxal arts colleges have gone out 
of business, merged, or become aes controlled since 1969, only 59 
of the institutions were selected for this study. Most of the defunct 
colleges ‘excluded from the study were seminaries and not solely liberal 


arts colleges. Four colleges were excluded because data for this 


these institutions were not available. 
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a : 
Five.of the demise institutions included in the, group of 59 
Pi —_— i = 


invisible colleges in this study were originally classified as elite e 
institutions. They are: ae 


New College (Florida) f 


Mount ‘Saint Agnes College (Maryland) 2 = 


“ 


Newton College of the Sacred Heart (Massachusetts) s 

Mary Rodgers College (New York) 

Mary Manse College (Ohio) 

These Pasaliiclonswere dngluded in the study because their 
statistical profiles, based upon data used in this report, were not 


f 
significantly different from the statistical profiles of the other 


oe 


colleges-that failed.. Additionally, ghe Carnegie code classification 
does not always provide a clear-cut distinction between types of 


# 
institutions, as ndted in the April,-1973, report Governance of Higher 


Education, p. 130., In many cases, it-is "necessarily a matter of 


"judgment." 


7 


A total of 544 colleges we S included in this study. The live 


invisible colleges totaled 485, while 59 of the demise colleges were 


r 


included. 

Table V.1 and V.2 present characteristic data of the 544 colleges 
in this study. The characteristic categories are presented in the 
left han& column, ae number of demise institutions for each -category 
is presented in the catia entitled "demise" while the live invisible 
institutions are presented in the column entitled "invisible." the 
third column, "all invisible aad denise, is a sum of the first two 


columns. Table V.1 presents a vertical percentage distribution of the 


institutions by characteristic category, and Table V.2 presents a: 
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TABLE V.1 RATIOS OF DEMISE AND LIVE ISIBLE TO TOTAL INVISIBLE »: 


/ LIVE 2 
DEMISE INVISIBLE *  INVISIBLE/DEMISE 

CARNEGIE CLASS Number Ratio "Number Ratio Number Ratio 

: ELITE é 5 » 1.000 0 *0.000 5 1.000 
INVISIBLE . . 54 0.100 485 0.900 539 4.000 « * 
REGION DISTRIBUTION : ; : : ° 
NEW ENGLAND >. 8 0.205 35 0.795 44 1.000 
MID EAST. 13. , 0.181 59 0.819 72 * | 1.000 
GREAT LAKES 10 0.100 ; 90 0.900 100 1.000 
PLAINS 11 0.122 ~ 79 0.878 90 1.000 | 
SOUTHEAST 7 0.046. * , 146 ‘0.954 153 1.000 ° 
SOUTHWEST 4 0.125 28 0.875 * 32 1.000 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS 0 0.000 8 1.000 8 1.000 - 
FAR WEST | 5 0.114 a 0.886 44% 2,000 * 
OUTLYING AREAS 0 0.000 1 1.000 _ ae 1.000 
RACE OF STUDENTS tah Fe 
WHITE / 58 0.117 439. 0.883 - 497 * 1.000 
NEGRO 7* 0.022 45 0.978 46 1.000. 
INSTITUTIONAL TYPES : _ J 
UNIVERSITY ‘ 0 0.000 L 1.000 A 1.000 
OTHER ‘4 YEAR 59 0.109 484 0.891 543 1.000 | 
2 YEAR / - Q@ 1.000 0 1.000 jo 2.0007 + 

Fs ff ae . 
SEX OF STUDENTS ; : 
MALE ~ Por : 0 0.000 27> . L.000.. 27 » 1.000 — - 
FEMALE ,’ Fe sg 24 0.259. 71 0.747 95 1.000 
COED - 434+ 0.082 381 0.918. -415 . ‘1,000 
COORDINATE f t « DeLe7 5 - 0.833 6 1.000 
HIGHES? LEVEL OF- OFFERING a «: 
2, LESS THAN 4 YRS ' 0 ‘1.000 40 1.000 0 1.000 
4-5 YR BACCALRTE 56.” 0,122 402, 0.878 458 1.000 
1ST PROFESSIONAL / 2 0.286 5 0.714 aug 1.000 
MASTERS et J 1 0.015 | 66 0.985 67 1.000 
LESS THAN PH.D/ / 0 0.000 ; 4 1.000 ° 4 ; 1.000 
DOCTORATE ‘, 1) } 0.000 6 1.000 6 1.000 
NON-DEGREE UGRAD’ 0 0.000 1 ‘1.000 1 1.000 
NON-DEGREE GRAD 0 1.000 . 0 1,000 0 1.000 
POST PH.D. RESEARCH 0 1.000 0 at 1,000 0 1.000 
A ? | = 

OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING? 
NO 56 .0.110 451 ‘0.890 507 1.000 
YES 3 0.081 34 0.919 37 1.000 
TWO YEAR PROGRAM? 
wo 59 0.109 481 0.891 540 1.000 
YES - ) 0.000 4 1.000 ° 4 1.000 
TEACHERS PROGRAM?" ’ ee” af 
NO 29» 0.232 96 0.768 125 1.000 
YES .30- 0.072 389 0.928 419 1.000 
PROFESSIONAL PROGRAM? ; , : 
NO +53 03120 : 390 0.880 443 1.000 . 
YES 6 0.059 6 RS 0.941 101 1.000 
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TABLE V.1 (CON'T) °°. - 2 
— mS ' a aif faces if 
? TyWIS IBLE: 


‘. ; ,DEMISE INVISIBLE/DEMISE 
FALL HEADCOUNT FULL - TIME Number - . Ratio, . Number ‘ Ratio ‘ - Number Ratio 
0- 200 ee ‘yoy Di35 fe 8,662 "53 8 * 12000, 
201 - 500 _ 2 2 OS "406 . 09815 "430. : 1.000 © 
501 - 1000 11 0.046 229. 0.954 -240 ~ 1.000 
1001 ~ 1500 2? ge HS. © DOKD 88 0.957° *92 . ~=1.000 
1501 - 2000 ° we | 0.038 25 0.962 . 26 1.000 
2001 - 2500 oo o,, G00 «a “3, too 3 1.000 
2501 = 3000. . Soa” wap” = So Oe Boo oO | 1.000 
VER 3000 0 1.000 | 0 1.000 Go. 1,000. i 


~ 0.545" 
0.796 
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0.963 108 
0.960 25 * 
1.000 * > 
0.500, * 2 
000. §. all 


TABLE v.2~> -RATIO, OF DEMISE, LIVE, AND, TOTAL POPULATION 


CARNEGIE CLASS ; 
ELITE % 
INVISIBLE 


¢ 


REGION DISTRIBUTION - 


ITE 


E 


CIORATE —«_—isw 
ON-DEGREE UGRAD 
N-DEGREE GRAD : 
OST PH.D. RESEARCH 


; 
CCUPATIONAL. TRAINING? 
) ae 
ES ; ; 


EX OF STUDENTS , + 


a * 


( 


a 


( 


a = 
TO TOTAL“EACH ‘CATEGORY 
” LIVE 
DEMISE =‘ INVISIBLE INVISIBLE/DEMISE 
Number Ratio Number Ratio“ . Number. Ratio = 
5 oss, . ss 0.000 ° = 5 ‘0.009 - . 
54 0.915.) 4+ 485 1.000 “539 0.991 
9 0.153 35. 0.072 44 0.081 
13 0.220 59 0.122 eg * Le fl 
10 0.169 90 . , 0.186 100 0.184 ‘4 
IL+ 0.166 79- 0.163 90 0.165. He, 
7 4. Beis 146 0.301. 153 / 0.281 | 
4 - 0.068 . , 28 0.058 32 057 7 | 
0 0.000 / 8 ~0,016 2°8 gos 
5 0.085 - 39 -080 44 0.081 
0 0.000 oe 0.002 ‘1 .* ‘O,002 
‘ ne e . ‘a : 
58 0.983 439 0.9077 , 497" — 9.915 
% StF. = AB OOF = 46 0.085 
. . 4 w 2 Ve , tA Es 
a # z . a Ze ° , if 
0° 0/000. ie & 0,002 /. VY / . 0.002 
59. ‘ ¥.000 * $484 0.998% S40. 05993, 
0 0,000 i "e000 “ra © e000 
my iu a? a : . * 
~ "9.000 °’ 27s 0.056 27 8+ ‘050 
0.407 \F 0,147 ° oF OWLS 
0.576 381- 0.787 415 0.764.  : 
0.017 Ss *' §.000 6 * D012". a 
ig ee : ” 
eat Ss Z ‘i ’ 
eo - fie ¥ : 
0 0.000 “9 0.000 0: 0.000 
6 0.949 402 0.831 . ° 458 0.843 
2 0.034 5 0.010 7 0.013 i 
I GOLF eo BB 0.136 67 0.123 
0 0.000° 4 0.008,, + 4- 0.007. 
-0 . * 0.000 “ 6 0.012 6 C00: ~ 
0 0.000 . 1 « O002° . 0.002 
0 40.000 . - 0 0.000 0 0.000 
0° 0,000 ne iG 0.000 0 0.000 
56- 0.949 . | ~ 451 0.930° | 507 0.932 
& 2 O.04L 34 0.070 +39 0.068 . 
. ; ’ ’ ‘ 
59 1.000 481. 0.992 540 0.993 
0 0.000 > Ne 0.008 4 0.007 |. 
29° «0.492 96 0.198 *= | 125 0:230° 
30 0.508 389 “. 0.802 419 0,770 
: ae e wl. 3 
53 0.898 ° 390 0.804 ~443 0.814, 
6 * @,202 95 - 0.196 + 101 0.186. 
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TABLE V. 2 ol : a. 


/ . DEMISE INVISIBLE INVISIBLE/ DEMISE 
FALL HEADCOUNT FULL - ‘TIME Number” Ratio Number Ratio Number Ratio 
O0- 200 . . 19 01522; 34 0.070 53 0.097 
201 500 4" ne 0.407 - 106 0.219 130 0.239 
501 - 1000° © 11 0.186. 229 0.472 240 * 0.441 
1001+ 1500 + 4: 0.068: | 88 0.181 92 0.169 
1501 - 2000 ar 1 . 017 25 0.052 26 0.048 
2001 - 2500 0 0.000 . 3 0.006 3 0.006 
2501 - 3000 by Os “Os00e * , 0 0,000 0 0.000 
OVER 3000 . ; 0 0.000. ° 0 0.000 0 0.000 
FALL HEADCOUNT PART - TIME ; 
0- 200 : 50 0.847 ‘ S73. O.769 » 423 , 0-778 
-201 - 500 ~ 8 7 0.119 82 0.169 89 0.164 
501 - 1000 1 0.017 23 0.047 24 0.044 
1001 - 1500 0 0.000 5'  - 0.010 Se 0.009 
1501 - 2000 0 0.000 0 0.000 , 0 0.000 
2501 - 3000 ee 0.000 » 1 0.002 ‘« 2 0.002 - 
OVER 3000 1 0.017 1 0:002 2 0.004 
TOTAL FALL HEADCOUNT : a 
0- 200 * 15 0.254 18 * 0.037" 33 0.061. — 
201 - 500 20 0.359. ne Fh, Obl; Ge-98 5 0.180 
501-1000 ° : oes TE O.271 225 0.464 24] 0.443 
1001s- 1500 ° | 5, 0,085 07 0.221 112 0.206 
1501 ~ 2000 | ‘2 0.034 42 087 4h. 0.081 . 
2001,- 2500 ; 0 0.000 9 ° 04019 9 0.017 
2501 — 3000 ; 0 0.000 ~ #9 0.004 at. 0.004 
OVER 3000 I 0.017 4 0.008 5 0.009 
FTE STUDENTS : : 
0 - 200 16 0.271 27. «0.056 43. 0.079 
i= Spo * 23 0.390 93 0.192 6 + jo.255 
501 - 1000 “14 0.237 231 =- 0.476 -245 , .0.450 
1001 - 1500 x 3 $+ 0.068 " , «1044 0.214 " 108 0.199 
1501 - 2000 ay ek , 8. -Owle** . 4. 0,049 ‘25 - 0.046 
2001 - 2500 , 8 Se -O™ —0008:.- % o& ~ = ff 008 2 & 0.007 
2501 - 3000 Po 8 Bee Aa Os017 eee ae 0.004 
OVER 3000. * .7 “ys oa.” ) O00." a50 5% La Oe: * 1 2 - 0.002. 
° af 2 : $ ‘ 3 c F By : : ory P . “eo . ry 
are 3 4 He: ae 3 : Be i. ; > . greg Mt 5 * <, 
‘ f a . > * e 2 s bs 
. 
a : . ‘ 
. « 
=F 
3 ‘ , / / ‘ a , , * : 
e « i ry * / 
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horizontal percentage distribution for each characteristic RARE SONY 's Pn 
The data presented in these tables are self descriptive; therefore, the 
following discussion will be limited to a review of significant points 
' that are the subject of the statistical profile analysis. 
Tables V.1 and V.2 shows that colleges with a small enrollment 
- had the Brestent rate of failure. Of the total number of colleges which 
" failed, 72 percent had a fafl headcount euitidad euualietad of 500 or 
less. This figure represents 20 percent of the population in the 0-500 


category. In contrast, only five percent of the population in the 500 


} » or greater category failed. | : 
ae .As would be expected, the small, private, liberal arts college, 
; Z e ? 
fay ark unlike eommunity: colleges and an increasing number of public four-year 


colleges, relies almost exclusively on full-time students. Over 95 


_« 
percent of the demise and over 90 percent of thé live invisible 


institutions enrolled less than 500 part-time students. i 


5 eee » Those institutions that served primarily females have an increased 


Jf ‘ s i : . ; 
chance of failure. Twefity~four of the women's colleges failed, or 40 


$ v 


percent of the total demise.population were.women's colleges. In contrast, 


none of the reamining 27 men's institutions failed nd only 8 percent of the 
_ 


coed institutions. : P : 
a 


Academic program characteristics of the defunct population indicate 


a 
on 


"that the small, private, libéral arts colleges closely resembled the 
total popuiation in the limited range df program offerings. This apparent 


. a U 
- lack of program diversification seems consistent with the general profile ‘ 


ty 


of the small liberal arts colleges. Seventy-seven percent of the total 


population had teacher training programs. Only 7 percent of the total 


* population offering such programs died; 23 percent of those without such - 


. programs died. Ofthe 59 dead institutions only three offered occupational 


? 
’ - 
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training, and only six of the 59 offered a professional program. 


y 
Ker 


Operating Ratios Rabies 


In addition to the ave ser 16 finanwlal operating ratios 

were calculated for each, of the si institutions in the study. 

The use of financial ratios for ialanee sheet analysis is limited for 

a number reasons. The financial Mata for calculating these ratios , 
were drawn from the Higher Education General Information System. The 
data for this system are reported by the trattiution and are not audited. 
It was necéssary to exclude a number of data elements because the 
figures reported did not appear reasonable. 

In the early stages of. the study, over 50 different operating . 
ratios were calculated; however, this number was reduced to 16 anton 
for several reasons. A number of the ofiginal 50 maeanh were deleted 
because they did not seem to be significant. The Panel of Experts that 

. advised on the project, composed of individuals extremely knowledgeable 
about the operation of liberal arts colleges, played an important role 
ins in selecting the ratios. The 16 financial operating ratios are 

presented in Table V.3. a 

Several of the ratios highlight the operating efficiency of the 
two groups of colleges. The educational and general costs per full- 

time ajutvalenk student as presented by ratio number 11 of Table V.3 

averaged $4,059 for che demise colleges and $2,407 for the live invisible 


institutions. These costs dramatically eevead the different operating 


ef ficiency sevels of ‘che two groups of institutions. =< 18 


Although the ‘Aedtas institutions had a much higher per full-time 


equivalent student educational and general costs than the invisible . ° 
ty . 
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Table V.3 


q 
' 
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1. |} Current Fund Expenditures/ 


i 


Selected SPEEEEEOE Ratios 


bd Demise 


/ 


Live I visible 


' Current Funds Revenue Colleges Colleges 

Mean ’ 1.057 0.986. 

Median 1.000 0.990 
Std. Dev. 0.222 0.110 
Min. 0.482 0.328 
Max. 2.213 1.689 
Cases 59 485 


SESE la TeSSsS TSS SSl SS SV HSSSSOss Ses SSSSseSSssssserseessecsssz =sSSSsaz2SVSSecoc2rs= 


2.' E + G Expenditures/ Demise «# Live Invisible, 
' E+ G Revenue Colleges ' Colleges 
Mean 1.066 ~ 0.952 b 
. Median 1.006 0.947 
Std. Dev. ' 0.298 0.149 . 
Min. 0.314 0.354 
Max. 2.585 L755 
Cases * 59 485 


Serres s2S SSS SSS SSS lS SSS SSSISS SSS SV SSSOCSSSSSS SSS SLSSSSSSTSSSSVSSlSll22222E= 


Live Invisible 


5. Student Aid Expenditures/ Demise 
“Student Aid Revenue Colleges ; _ Colleges 
Mean © 1eiar os 3.865 
Median , 1.425 1.771 
Std. Dev. ~ 87.784 677 
Min. 0.283 0.137 
Max. 588.014 397.048 
Cases - 46 431 


3. Current Fund Expenditures/ Demise Live Invisible 
E + G Revenue Colleges Colleges 
* Mean 1.401 L377 
Median 1.371 1.371 
Std. Dev. 0.368 0,286 
Min. . 0.717 0.462 
Max. 3.040 meg 4.670 | 
Cases 59 485 
BSCUVSersseseee rr ser ssessesr esses sesso ss ss esssssessec22esseseMesescreszes 
; 4 % 
4. House + Food Expenditures/ Demise Live Invisible 
House + Food Revenue Colleges Colleges - 
Mean 0.897 . 0.908 
Median = . 0.854 0.904 \ 
- Std. Dev. 0.341 0.274 
Min. . 0.445 0.041 
Max. . 2.402 3.550 
Cases 47 464 
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6. Auxiliary Expenditures/ Demise . Live Invisible 
Auxiliary Revenue Colleges : Colleges 
Mean ' 0.984 1.005 > 
s Median 0.869 “Se 0.954 
Std. Dev. . 0,535 0,926 
Min. 0.480 0.035 
Max. “ y Gek65- ; 20.171 
Cases © ‘$2 476 ro 
rn SPSS. Ce EN TES SO ee ee 4 
7. Private Gifts E + G Revenue/ Demise Live Invisi ; 
Total E + G Revenue . Colleges Colleges 
Mean 0.281 4 06213 
Median ‘ 0.269 0.185 
: Std. Dev. 0.210 0.154 ’ 
Min. 0.003 0.001 ‘ 
Max. 0.766 0.892 
- Cases * 34 475 [ 


8. E+ G Tuition Revenue/ Demise Live Invisible o 


Total E + G Revenue Colleges Colleges 

Mean 0.611 ; 0.651 

. Median 0.648 - 0.682 

F a, Std. Dev. 3 * (0.252 3 0.183 
‘ Min. 0.052 0.048 . 
Max. \ 1.000 1.000 ° 

Cases 59 484 


9. E+ G Tuition Revenue/ «<. Demise Live Invisible 

FTE Students * bs Colleges Colleges 
Mean 2428.244 1558.720 
Median a 1434.899 1523.306 
Std. Dev. ‘ 5105.156 496.785 
Min. 159.371 2 168.441 | 
Max. 37282 .927 5773.90 
Cases 59 _ 483 e 


BURSTS SSR SS SS SESS SSS SSS SSeS SSSSSESASESSESSSESSESISISSSESSELSSSTSESS 


10. E+G Priv. Gifts/ Demise Live Invisible 
FTE Students Colleges Colleges E 
Mean 981.644 F 594.934 
Median - 645.450 429.170 
Std. Dev. ax 1008.775 743.642 
Min. 3.928 1.812 
Max. 4012.500 10162.013 
Cases 34 ‘ 474 
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E + G-Total Expenditures / 

FTE Students ‘ 
Mean 
Median ~ 
Std. Dev. 
Min. . ‘ 
Max. 
Cases 


Demise 

Colleges 
4059 .300 
2795.841 
5956.999 
681.829 


\ 


44022.309 


53 


Live Invisible 


Colleges 
2407.136 . 
2271.303 
1089 .430 

246.246 
15660 .062 
484 


Endowment Book Val./ 

FTE Students gl 3 
Mean 
Median 
Std. Dev. 
Min. 
axe 
Cases 


o 


doreba. E + G Expenditures/ 


Total E + G Expenditures 
Mean — 
Median = 
Std. Dev. 
Min. 
Max. 
Cases 


Demise 

Colleges 
3367 .052 
2024 .055 
3672.491 

12.413 


15418.201 


42 


Demise 
Colleges 
0.417 
0.411 
0.098 
0.240 
0.654 
57 


Live Invisible 
Colleges 

2983 .916 
2553.315 
2290.869 
26.640 
18000 .000 
446 


Live Invisible 
Colleges 
0.432 
0.433 
0.094 — 
0.030 
0.832 
480 


Plant MNT E + G Expenditures/ 
Total Current Eund Expenditures 

Mean / 

Median 

~ Std. Dev. 

Min. 7 

Max. 

Cases 


RICLCLECESlCECES SSEEASSCESS ESSEC ESSILSSES SE Ses SLlSE LESSEE SS CESS sSSSLl22f2S22a 
. # 


. 


Library E + G Expenditures/ 
Total E + G Expenditures 
Mean 
Median 
Std. Dev. 
Min. 
Max. ’ 
Cases 


Demise 
Colleges 
0.118 
0.105 
0.065 
0.028 
0.351 
59 


Demise 
Colleges 
0.058 
0.052 
0.028 
0.011 
0.161 
58 


. 


Live Invisible 
Colleges 
0.093 
0.084 
0.038 
; 0.027 

0.240 
484 


. 


Live Invisible 
Colleges 
0.053 

- 0.050 
0.019 
0.005 
0.160 

484 
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16. Plant Debt Payments/ : ee. Demise Live Invisible 


Plant Debt End Balance Colleges Colleges 
Mean ( 0.268 - 0.909 
Median 0.101 55 
Std. Dev. 0.345 2.141 
Min. 0.003 - 0.000 - @ 
Max. 1.350 21.165 6 
Cases ony 41 439 * 


CO _ 


4 


collenes|, the percent of total educational anti general expenditures 
allotted to instruction and departmental research was 41.4 percent for 
\ the demise colleges and 43.2 percent for the live invisible colleges. 
The difference in the values of ratio 11 and ratio 13 is due in part 
by the declining enrollment situation at most of the demise colleges. 
The total expenditures for student aid (ratios) were eighteen times the 
total student aid revenue for the demise colleges. The corre- . ' 
sponding ratio was 3.8 to 1 for the live invisible colleges: This 
pattern is at least partially the result of increased financial aid 
pressures generated by the need to attract additional students to 
these edilenes. 2 f 
It was hypothesized that if a statistical profile using the 16 
operating ratios could be developed for the demise college group, this . 
profile could be tested debbie eink of the live invisible colleges to 
determine the number of live colleges that resembled the demise 
institutions. Several different stat bttoal methods were used for this 
_ investigation. s 
Univariate F-tests, stepwise discriminant analysis, and cluster 
analysis were completed using the 16 operating ratios as independent 
variables. ‘The use of inferential statistics when’ the whole population 
is’ sampled is supported be Shek (1959) if the a sis of the interpre-. 
tation of results is descriptive. "Significance should stand for meaning 
and refer to substantive matter. The statistical tests merely answer 
the quest id: Ts there a big enough relationship here which needs \ 
explanation (and is not merely chance fluctuation)?" (Ki$h, 1959). 
5 For each ratio the null hypothesis, that the set of demise colleges 


are a sample from the population of invisible colleges was tested. 
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Univariate F-tests were computed using each of the ratios as an 
. ~ 


independent variable. Because the independent variabJes are 
operating ratios and are interrelated, an adjusted alpha level for the 
entire set of data was recomputed, Y= 1-c1-a)* using 4=.01 and K=16. 
(Kramer, 1972). The resultant alpha is 0.16. At {&=0.16 demise and 
invisible colleges differed significantly on ratios 1 (Current Fund 
Expenditures/ Current Funds Revenue), 2 (E + G Expendityres/ E + G 
Revenue), 4 (House + Food Expenditures/House + Food Revenue), 9 (E +-G- 
Tuition Revenue/FTE Students), 11 (E + G Total Expenditures/FTE Students), 
“sind 2 (Plant MNT E + G Expenditures/Total Current Fund Expenditures). 
Stepwide discrininant analysis (SPSS, Nie, et al., 1975) was run on 
the 485 invisible and 59 demise colleges using all sixteen ratios as 
independent variables. e resultant discriminant function is: 


oF 0.01298R, - 0.00016R; 


ty" -0.09226R, + 0.01892R 
- 0.10019R}, - 0.194178, « 


40.11745R2 + 0.07223R2 


7 8 
16 * 0.00977 


Although the resultant discriminant funciton accounts for 18.9% of the 


40 .00340R 


varfance in the group, nevertheless 84.19% of the colleges were 
classified correctly. (S s tabie V.4) By group, 69.5% & 86.0% of the 
demise and invisible colleges respectively were classified correctly. 
This implies that the sixteen ratios may not be the only discriminators 
between the demise and invisible colleges. On the other hand, the 
dlassification resulting from the discriminant function is significant 
at alpha equal 0.1 The distriminant function succeeds in dividing the 
two groups. A college is classified as demise or alive by its 
corresponding value in the discriminant equation. This provides an 


2 
aspect of the prediction model. 
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Table V.4 


‘ 


Prediction Results 


Predicted Group 
Demise 


41 (69.5%) 


68 (14.0%) 


Membership 
Alive 


18 (30.5%) 


417 (86.02) 


In addition to the discriminant analysis, the Baker Cluster Analysis - 
Program (Baker, 1972) was run utilizing the 16 operating ratios for each 
institution in this study. Cluster analysis is a method of grouping 
entities based.upon relevant criteria (iazhditewds. The grouping option 
used in the cluster analysis for this study is an agglomerative 
hierarchical. technique which groups entities. In a linear fashion, 
individuals or groups of individuals witteh are most similar are ‘paired. 
Similarity is defined in terms of a generalized distancé, Mahalanobis e 

2 a2 1e -1 his 


D, D’ = (X,, - X 
groups variance covariance matrix, and Hay and Xk are the vectors of 


N 


- Xi)? where & is the pooled within 


scores for entities j and k. Mahalanobis p? allows for correlations 
between variables. If didae correlations are zero, it is equivalent és 
Euclidean distance measured using standardized variables (Everitt, 1974). 
The grouping method used in this study is the Johnson maximum 
linkage, also knows as the furthest pulehhor or complete linkage 
technique. The distance between groups is defined as the distance 
between their most remote pair of individuals. (See for example, 
Sokal and Sneath, 1963; Johnson, 1967; Lance and Williams, 1966). 
That is, this grouping algorithm produces clusters in which the ; ’ 
diameters are the maximum distance between pairs of objects in the 
cluster (Johnson, 1967). 
The results from the cluster analysis indicated that the demise 
and alive colleges do not constitute two well-defined groups. Genevaliy, 
a few demise colleges were clustered with two large predominately 


alive clusters. Two smaller clusters were made up of four members from 


each of the groups. One five member cluster had’ three demise and two 
‘ 


alive colleges. These ten alive colleges may be in financial , 
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difficulty. Eighteen demise colleges do not have much similarity with 


more than one other demise college. Seven alive colleges are similar 


with at most one other invisible college. The demise and live colleges 


{ a 


are not two homogeneous groups. The cluster analysis used in this 


study groups colleges pairwise, and unlike the discriminant analysis, 
group membership is not taken into consideration in the compobakions, 
This explains the discrepencies, with respect to mis~classifications, 
between the two analyses. 


Demise and live colleges differ on several of the ratios. In 


part this difference may be attributed to the large variance of the 


ratios with respect to the two groups. The demise and live colleges’ 
constitute two hetereogenous groups. 
Further exploratory analysis seems appropriate in order to 

investigate the characteristics of the subgfoups within the demise and : 

inglethte analls private, liberal arts college populations. It appears . 

chat factors such as type of institutional control, size of enrollment, 
breadth of academic offerings, diversity of mission, and effectiveness 

and efficiency of the institutional management team should be 


incorporated in a predictive model in order to define more adequately 


the subgroupings. 
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-GOVERNMENTAL INTERVENTION - NEEDS AND: CONSTRAINTS 
by Burton D. Friédman . 4, 


a . ° 3 - a 


°° 


Within the United States there are nationwide and statewide 


eo. 


systema of PREAH AS and higher education. waeneS higher 


education, ieee are institutions’ ‘chat were ieee ay sponsored 
® - > 
by prtcate groups | as. ha as othera that were established and |. 
a e aaa. 
» are Bpengaves by our city, state and, federal governments . All 


. ° 


duneienetins of higher education are deemed to be performing a 


yeetul and necessary public ‘or tivic ‘service. 


a . Ld ae - 


Whether ‘public or pee vas in ‘their origins, colleges and 


* 


universities perform the socially useful and necessary service of 


“supplying-each year a new crop of educated youth. | Bua is beneficial 


to society at large. “fe also is beneficial, to be sure, to pffe 


individuals among the youth so educated. - ~ ~ 
a 5 * e % . 


Colleges ‘and universities, howevermuch ‘they may be lumped 
together as "higher ‘educatfon," are not all alike. ! They “differ in 
institutional sponsorship, of Soa. > ane differ also in size, 
environment, sbieatives; programs and other respects. poLiscetvely, 


a 


they yield a a useful good. Individually, they offer divetse. 


. 


. options, “among which each student bit make a choice, so that the 


" diveretty apOng, individual chuman ‘beings is reflected ina diversity 


among ingeturitan:, Smalls private, liberal arts colleges caupeied ° 
_ one subset within higher education, and there is diversity also ‘within 


their subset: diversity of location, setting,’ size, environment ; 


ineusorehis, objectives, programs, methods. With-the rest of higher — 


4 . 
* 


a co a be bG Ag 


- eduéation, they too perform a social or civic task. 


. 


. 
‘ 
« 


“Survival and. Nobler Ends ee * Fi 
Ee ¢ ee ‘ 
At present, all of Nias ae i higher education is 


experiencing financial problems. ‘In some cases these are severe and 


. apt 


. An others co aratively mild. Ina few cases they have-been fatal. 


Even when financial problems are not necessarily fatal, if they 


- 


are serious, they become intrusive and possible disruptive and 


damaging. Mere survival is a not very dignified purpose to pursue, 


but survival obviously is a prerequisite for-the pursuit, of educational 


ends.” A college always has problems with respect to the definition 


“and pursuit of purpose. . When in a financial crunch, financial problems 


: maf e ; 
tend to overshadow "purpose" problems as survival-or maintenance 


becomes more urgent than institutional enhancement. Money matters: 


intrude upon and may causg changes, to come about in institutional 


objectives, the ee a and: the portion of 


‘ / ; 
the student "market" yhat the ¢ollege aideenates to serve, Distortion 


may: ‘result. Sg . = 


. / ° . 
Income from tuition and other fées is the basic source of funds 


for private institutions. It is supplemented by..endowment earnings, 
i ‘ : , 


gifts and grants, add other income sources. Tuition rdtes have been 


rising, as an obvious route to increase institutional income. However, 


4 . 


those rates. have been rising faster than per capita disposable income 


inthe talted States. any! #tudeut ‘and their families are unable to 
pay at the higher rates. That Site dcupedoenaiie pressure for ee 
financial assistance to students. Tuition receipts from those aeieante 
ie EE pay are 1neutttetant to ence the full costs of their education / 


and also to contribute to financial assistance for others. 
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. Individual and inst#tutional private philanthropy has been 
insufficient to antl: ube gap between ‘tuition income and total costs. 
The traditional middle class clientele of many colleges finds itself : 
increasingly unable “ pay ‘the .tuition fees at| their higher levels, yet, 
unable to qualify for-many of the forms of financial assistance now 
available for students. The combination of forces--financial ferces-- 
excidie to separate some colleges from their usual audience, thereby 
increasing the difficulty of survival and thereby also creating pressure 


for new definitions of purpose and of educational offerings. 
} 


Governmental Intervention 


1 . 


es 


Other sources of institutional income being insufficient, the 


small, private, liberal arts college is forced to turn to seek public / 
. F ae 


support in the form of income derived from government. If it is 


accepted that the colleges serve a useful and necessary public 
purpose, governmental support is justified. The question is whether 


overnmental support can be provided to privately=sponsored higher 


“— ij 
- fF 


| \@ education without at the same time undermining its /independence-- 
) 


‘ 
which is: the condition that enables private colleges and universit 


: 


to create and maintain our vaunted diversity wit respect to si 
environment, objectives, programs and other fac ors. ° 

The federal and state governments, generally speaki 
accepted the view that it is appropriate for government to help 
support the privately-sponsored segment of higher ies State 
governments, on the whole, have been more effective than the/federal 
government in acting on that basis. Each state sponsors ayid supports 
a system of public higher education. Many states help to support 


s 


private colleges and universities within their statewide systems of 
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higher education, either directly or indirectly. In a state where + 


there is no private higher education, of course, the problem does not 
arise. In a few states, constitutional obstacles still stand in the 
way. No fewer than 39 states, however, have found one or more ways to 
assist private colleges and universities to continue to perform their 
socially-useful tasks. The federal government also is paenstd in 


, . 
similar efforts. All»of the governments continue to.consider how | i 
eo 


(as well as whether) best to supply assistance to the private 


institutions without undermining their independence. 


Student Aid, Institutional Support 


There are pen basic routes that have been utilized. First, | ° 
there is governmental Ftoauetal assistance to individual students, 
either in the form of outright gifts or grants or in the form of 
guaranteed financial loans. Financial assistance to the individual 
enables the individual to pay tuition and fees to the college attended. 
The tuition and fees paid by the government-subsidized student become 
income to the institution. To the extent that tuition and fees are a 
basic source of institutional funds, logically, this may be seen.as 
governmental support to the institutions attended. When government- 
subsidized students elect bs attend a small, private, liberal arts 


college, government tosthat extent may be deemed to be "supporting" 


the college. : j : P , . 


x ' < 


j 
The support thus indirectly supplied doeg not necessarily 
ft 
constitute assistance to the institution, however. Tuition and fees 
do not’ cover all costs. If "costs" should be $2,500 and each student of 
Sa i F ; : 


pays, let us say, $2,000, there is a $500 gap between’ income and 


expense. That gap is covered by other college income, e.g.,, gifts, 23 
269 * 7 / 
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A Subsidized by government, so that the tuition and fees can be paid, 


‘may- find itself in financial difficulties. It does not gain by 


_contributions in support of education related to health care; this jj 


. e ’ ae 
only forms, however, although they .are-the oldest and most direct and 


f 


grants and endowment earnings. Assume that a’college aims for an 
enrollment of 1,000 students. Knowing fairly well its probable indome 
from sources other than tuition and fees, and budgeting its planned ; 
expenditures rit can set tuition and fees at a ievel that will permit 
it to break even. If its "volume of batueus” were allowed to 
increase--ixe., if it allows enrollment to exceed 1,000+-the college ; 
increasing volume. It loses. ; ' 
Ata Privately ensnaeted college, in short, the student is partly , 


subsidized by private philanthropy even though the student pays the , » 


stipulated total of tuition and fees. If the student is further 1 


that governmental contribution is: not necessarily a benefit to ‘the 


college. 


Second, therefore, governments have undertaken to make grants or 


other forms of institutional aid directly to privately-supported . 


ry 
x 


colleges and universities. For example, some states make special % 
: 3 ‘bo , 


category of support is generally not important to small, private, liberal 
arts colleges.. Others make grants to the institutions in proportion 


to the numbers of state residents that attend the -in8titutions; in some 


cases, the grant follows the student across state -lines. 


_Student aid and direct grants are the principal forms of e 


. ‘4 = - i) * 
governmental assistance to private higher education. They are not the 


straightforward. (The Colony and later the Commonwealth of 


. 


Massachusetts contributed funds to found Harvard and later to support 


it, for example.) - : 
' : .261 
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Several varieties of state action are designed taf reduce college 
expenses rather than tosubgidize them. For example, aState may 


je 
establish a method for financing the conStruction and maintenance of 


/ 


facilities in higher education statewide, so that colleges and / 
universities may botrow funds obtained from tax-free borrowing. : 
Private institutions have been gramled tax exemption from gasoline and 
sales taxes, to cite other examples. In some cases, states have aided 
private institutions to increase their incone, from pieces philanthropy, 
by special treatment for income tax credit .purposes of gifts made by 
individuals or- corporations. ° 

State governments have undertaken to provide financial support to 


interinstitutional cooperative undertakings. These also may serve to 


" reduce expenses for the participating privatg colléges and universities. 


‘ * * “ me 
Some state governments also have begun (or, in limited numbers-of cases, 


N ’ 
contirtued) to take private institutions into account in the process of 
eo «& 


planning for their statewide systems of higher eddcation. In New York, 
’ 


for example, the state's education agency is yeas as the 


. s 
University of the State of New York, in one sgnse a university without 
« - 
alcampus, but in another sense a university that includes all colleges 
- & . 


and universities, public and private, within the sfatewide system of 


higher education. 


4 


The federal government has utilized several means to help support. 
P 4 : 
private colleges and universities. The income tax system makes 


private philanthropy easier than it might otherwise be; to some extent, 


that may be deemed to eneegraae such philanthropy. More directly, the 
& 


~ 


federal government provides money for grants, loans and the guarantee 


of loans to students and, in some selected cases, grants to "developing" 


institutions. 262 
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Unfair Competition, Natural Selection and Other Considerations 


- ~ 


Together, the federal and state governments face several major 
’ 


queen"? regarding support to private colleges and universities in 


general and to phe small, private, liberal arts colleges in 
particular. 

i : el suai is the question whether to support them or simply to 
permit the wanbet to decide which shall survive and which others shall 
wither. There is ample reason to believe that the private institutions 
constitute a national resource of inc aneadies that_they perform a useful 


and necessary soctal, public or civic service, and that they should not 


be allowed--as a class--to wither away, There is also is ample reason to 


ae that the market is not a fair one and that, without govern- 


\ 


fmental intervention, the private institutions are in danger of 

great reductisn if not extinction. For these reasons,, governments may 
choose to continue or increase their efforts to enable private colleges 
and universities to thrive. 2 

Second, there is the perhaps more difficult question of how to 
lend support, assuming that support is to be of feréd. 

It seems clear enough that aid to students and direct aid to 
institutions are separable matters, however closely related they may 
be. Students that want to attend college may need financial assistance 
to do so, particularly if the colleges they choose are private ones. 
The difference in the levels of tuition fees may double or treble the 
cost to a student who attends a private rather than public college. 


Governments have chosen to assist many students with financial aid. 


Pressures are building for governments to assist more students, and 


‘for governments not to limit their assistance to students from low- 
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income families. Whether via grants or loans, goVvecnmental financial 
aid to students does eanericore one means of lending support to higher 
education, directly ts the stedents and indirectly to the institutions. 
Direct support to institutions is a more difficult matter. If 
small, private, liberal gts colleges are in difficulties, for example, 
governments may choose to ease i problems, That constructive 
urge encounters its own difficulties. There remains a wish that the 
market itself shall prevail. To ‘the extent that it dean, there will 
continue to be institutions that gradually fail to shes and retain 
students, that wither, and that dfe. Many have died in the past, and 
at least in some cases, that probably was a matter of good sinsances 
If governments should thoose to help small, private, liberal arts 
colleges it would be unfortunate wi their help interfered unduly with 
a process one sulabeton, : \ g 8 
The amount of help required varies from case to case, in total for 
the given college and in terms of anpOne Ber student enrolled. [It is 
predictably difficult to be even-handed in the award of financial 
ie a It is predictably difficylt to aoa’ 7 dbamar level of 
support that will not discourage, rather than encourage, private 
contributions. 5 i é 
One possibility, now in use, is that ar adivece grants to 
institutions, that constitute supplenents to the ee oe paid by 
students in attendance. If it costs a tate $2,000 per student to 
provide undergraduate education at a state-sponsored, public college, 
for example, one may say that the state government is disposed to 
spend that amount per year on the education of one resident of the 


e 


state; ignore, for the moment, the matter of out-of-pocket costs to 
~~ 
. ; = 
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the student. If the student enrolls at a private college-within the 


state, or at any public or private college out of state,’ it a not 
unreasonable to suggest that some part of the state's SPREE SE eat to 
coun, education should follow the student. 06 the college of 
his or her choice: After all, it may be more economical for government 
to support ongoing operations that it is to create new institutions. | 
The purposes to be kept in mind are easily stated, though 

difficult to-pursue xivultawaanete: On the one hand, there is the 
purpose of assuring opportunity broadly to all members of society, 
regardless of their family income levels, to obt the Benefits of 
higher education if they wish to do so. That ee readily 
translated, into low tuition fees and public institutiors On the 
other hand, there is the companion purpose of assuring diversity 
within higher education, hence a broad range of alternative 
opportunities to the student. That purpose, in turn, is readily 
translated into preservation of the privately-sponsored, sevntedy= : 
founded colleges and universities. Opportunity and choice are key words. 
vt A third purpose is that of assuring continuity and stabtlity in 
ertie conditions surrounding©not only the marketplace served by all 
institutions of higher education but also the type and intensity of 
“governmental intervention within that market. If governments decide 

to play the game, they have to commit themselves to stay in the gane. ‘ 
Otherwise, institutions will become dependent upon soveccaunad 
contributions and, if those gontributions should slow down substantially 
or dry up at the source, will find themselves in desperate etecmimranias. 


A four purpose is that of intruding as little as possible upon 
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the nature and content of the offerings--in terms of location, setting, 
environment, purpose, programs, and other conditions--at each privately- 
sponsored college or university. The private institutions in general-- 
and perhaps the small, private, liberal arts colleges in particular-- 
provide much of the desired diversity within U. S. higher education. 
Different colleges offer different attractions and attract differing 


i if : ° 


clienYeles. That diversity is regarded as a virtue and a strength, 
) 2 a 


a,” 
not so much in terms of what any given college may offer, byt in 
terms of what the entire nationwide system of colleges has to offer. . 


= 
The conditions of governmental assistance-+e.g., excessive emphas 


‘ 


upon state of residence-~could alter circumstances, even though 
s 


unintentionally, and could reduce the degree of diversity. The 
xX 


F : 
“affirmative action" and "church-state separation" themes, to cite 


—T . 
other obvious possible pitfalls, also could intrude upon the prospects 
for success in governmental efforts to assist private higher: education, 
+ ” : 
& 
4 
> a 
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*omitted because of confidential 


nature of material 
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* RATIOS OF INVISIBLE INSTITUTIONS 


ecause of confidential nature of material 
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FIELD STUDY GUIDE 
@ 


OBJECTIVES OF FIELD STUDIES 


. Merger agreements; bankruptcy proceedings; 


fh foxnation. 


FIELD STUDY GUIDE 


PART I 


‘To construct a factual: history of selected institutions 


and the role each played in higher education, particularly , 


, during .the final two to five years of its existence“ 


a ? 
SUGGESTED DOCUMENTATIONS TC 3EEK : 
Catalogs, annual rerorts, newspaper acs 
demise; state charter and/or corporative r ords and reports; 


enrollment, fiscal 


‘and historicil records; self-study. report and,records filed 


ee . r 
. 
J ( 


SUGGESfED INTE VIEWEES 


mynity, including editor of the loc ‘eu pubers town Deedee 
( ssion on ‘higher education; 


college may have held membership. 


Hypothesis testing, semi structured. In all eaeana } 


quired.” Ideally, several research interviewers will be in- 
volved in the ‘interviews and will cross-check and integrate 
their information. Whenever possibile, please tape record in- 
terviews. ° 


terviewed, ‘by whom, .where, and-when.. Please ry to 


telephone number and locations of other potenti rces of 


= 
¢ 


cretaries of an- association $f a private college in whey me 


HYPOTHESES TO TEST _/’ 
The following s of an initial list of hypatheses. It 
is anti¢ipated“tha additional hypotheses will” be developed 


by the field stud \eaes before, during, and after research. 
This is aléo a "wish Vist,’ We can not expect to answer all 


4 


the quegtions for all of/the institutions because of time -and 
lack 
closfng will be so ove he lmingly obvious that a minimal amount 
of research will be re uired to validate the hypotheses. 

ly The belitexs was closed as a result of a policy 


inforwation. eove>, che reasons for some colleges" 


decision by top management of the institution’ with 
which it was affiliated. Try to find the reasons 
this pottey decision.* For example: lack of a viable - 


& mission. The college was primarily engaged in feach- 
f er education. The college's mission, style, s udent 
life, management, etc., was antithetical tot govern- 
. ing institutions' policy. i 
2. The college was closed as a result of ommunity 


pressure for reasons cited above. s 
3's The college was unable to react effe 


Alas to 


P increased competitive ‘pressure. For ' ‘exampfe, a com-. 


i com- 
ents. as the 
former college. 


4. The college was guilty of overly- jhistic plan- 
ning. The college over-staffed or overfbuilt facilities 
‘the late fifties 


munity college with low tuition, opened i 
munity and recruited the same type of/4st 


during a period of peak enrollment. a 
and early sixties, enrollment demand ceeded capacity. 
“Many colleges were undoubtedly tempted and encouraged 


to respond to what has proved to be a short-range de- 


mand. | , ’ of 
ts ret The college was unable .to reduge staff or pro- 
‘ grams because of collective bargaining agreements, 


tenure, faculty pressure, community pressure, or ten- 


der-hearted management. j 
e P . * li 


21a * 
." 


- 
td 


6. The college attempted to be too much to too 

many. For example: the college may have tried eae 

offer too many resin oe or majors because of an un- 

realistic mission. For example, it may have wanted 

to bea comprehensive liberal arts college, but 

. vg lacked the basic enrollment fo support Eebulby ig Set 
all the. required areas. 

° The col ege's former ee dried up due to 
changes in the dewography of the community, new life- 
styles, etc. -or example, a college located in arfd 
drawing-its students primarily from a middle-class 
church going community would probably find itself 
stranded if the community radically changed, as has 
happened in many large cities, from white middle- 
aa to black or Spanish speaking lower middle-class. 


c 


8. ” Phe ealtene was strongly gupported by alumni 


donations and this source of f nding dried up be- b 
/ cause alumni became disenchanfged with the college, 
/ retired, were not in money. creating occupations, etc. 
9. The college was caught between the hammer of in- 
! creasing cost and anvil fixed student tuition and 
fees because its students aes drawn from families 
with only slow-rising/or ‘declining, (in real dollars) 
income. ‘ 
10, The college had inadequate financial manage- 
ment. Possible examples inlude poor yield on endow- 
ments, excessively large endowment losses, faculty 
ee salaries higher than local or national average for 
similar institutions, ‘student aid expenditures im 
excess of student: aid revenues; under-utilization 
‘ of housing capacity; inadequate control of purchases; 
{nadequate budgeting procedures; high leaden Per stu- 
dent coupled with drive for volume. : 
5 t The mission of the college was unélear to admin- 7 


istrators and faculty as shown by acceptance standards, 


ae 


15. 


In testing thes@ pypotheseg and others that are developed 
should also look at the quality of manage- 


‘as we 
ment. 
l. 
2. 


the principal fund-raiser? Did he have an inside man | 


to run thes school if he spent most of his time in fund 


2 


progress, we s 


For example: 


under-enrolled programa, attrjtion rates, faculty 


or, administration turn-over, ‘morale. 


Lack of articulation with community colleges 
and secondary schools as feed 
Decliding enrollment’ an 


due to poor student services, development, and re~ 


lationships. 


{ 


rs to the college. 


/or high attrition 


a 


| 


The faculty cyvld not relate to: the student 


because it did not understand or agree with the mis- 
sion of the college or its students. 
grading and admission pr 


fectiveness evaluated? 


What were 


tion? Did the college have a faculty development 


program? 


inter-diseiplinary capability?” Check teaching and 


umber of advisors assigned. Class- 


advisement loads, 


room contact hours, etc, 
i 


. al 
coudd not obtain accreditation. 


& 


Clarity and consensus on mission and goals. 


How fund raising was organized. Was the president 


raising attivittes? 
3. Was the president a leader? Did he reflect and 
relate well to faculty, staff, trustees, and alumni? 
Was he too little or too much innovative in rela- 


4. 


& 


tionship to the college's constituency? 


C.4 


_9+ Management style of the-president, 


Did faculty in'the smaller schools have 


% 


ctices? Was teaching ef- 
ge of faculty?® Qualifica- 


{ 


° 


| 


= : 6. Did the college have a policy and procedures manual? 
7. Did the college have flexibility in curriculum? If 
' not, why? ~ 


EFFECT'OF CLOSING QUESTIONS 
What was the loss when the college merged or closed? 
A. Loss of mission. Did a merger or closing elim- 
inate a necessary mission resource? - 
B. Were students with special interests forced 
e to go « long way from home, possibly to a more 


expensive school, to find a college: that met 


their needs? > ; 
’ C. Were facilities lost that had to be replaced 
: by public facilities? i } 


‘D. Was a sybstantial private burden for educatton ! 
shifted to the pubic? 

E. Did the community lose ém respect to 1ivrary, 
cultural events, out-of-state or out-of-com- OF ee 
munity students? : 

F. How did the community feel about the closing? 

\ ‘ Did it even know about the college? Does it 

one 


have a sense of loss? 


: 4 _ FIELD STUDY GUIDE- : : 
es te 8 PART II - 
; 
To: Faculty Interviewer . Pb ois ; 


,' Study of Cause for thesDemise of the Small Private Liberal 
Arts College in €he United States" . 


4 ; % 
This survey form may be useful in Prering, infornat ton. 
Please use if it does aot inhibit you or the dynamics of 


‘. gathering worth '‘.:le information. . { 


‘ 
. = ‘ o "e - ‘ y 
* . 
. J ‘ 
P a. ’ 


Please seek the following documentation: 


Annual Reports 
Catalogs 
. Accreditgtion r rts 


Newspaper accounts 


To: 


VPI&SU is studying the "Causes for the Demise of the Small, 

| ‘Private, Liberal Arts College in'the United States," under 
a contract from the U. S. Office of Education. To assist y, : 
us. in this study would you please complete the following ( 


ae , questionaire and supplement it with any additional remarks | 
/ that you feel’ would be helpful in the study. At your re- 
quest, we will keep the source confidential. It would be 

deeply appreciated if you cquld provide the following docu-' 


mentation as well as completing the survey: 


\ 
’ 


! Annual Reports F ma 
Catalogs 
Accreditation reports 


Newspaper accounts 


: = C.6 : 


(1) 


(2) 


(5) 


(6) 


4 How 
« ° 


Demise of Small College" 


Interview Sheet 


Interviewers: . 


Interviewees: 


Address and Phone # 


Title at clcsing: 
Title now: ° 


Assets at closing: 


Debts at closing: 


4 


Net: 


Enrollment at closing: Men Women Total 
Ethnic Nix : Cau Black Oriental 


Spanish surnames Other 
Enrollment: Peak year : Men Women 


Ownership: Always independent: Yes No__ 
If no - Founded by: Who 
When 
When did it go independent 


Why. 


Does it still receive institutional support :Yes No 


‘ 


From whom 
, How much 
Type of control 


Governing board . 


g # 5 
(9) Where did the majority of operating funds come from: 
Peak year Endowr »... income 


/ 
Tuition / 


Other 


en 


. 


Total operating revenue 
Total operating expenditures 
ie Closing year ’ 


Endowment income 


Tuition 
ain Other 
Total operating revenue 


Total operating expenditures 
-(10) What ‘four colleges in the area did you consider as major competi- 
tion: 

Peak year: a 


Name: 


Location: 


Estimated enrollment: Peak year 


Closing year 


Name: ' 

Location: 

Estimated enrollment: Peak year 

Closing year ’ 


= 


Name: 


Location: . 


Estimated enrollment: Peak pene 


Closing. year 


Estimated enr nt: Peak year 


Closing year 


° : / ‘ 
Remarks: : 


? 


Se? 


(11) Student profile: ( 
Peak year 
Age: Mean Range Men % Women yA 
Mean SAT Range 
Mean ACT Range 


Socio-economic ,group: 


Mean‘family income: 
Commuter % Resident 4 


Closing year 


Age: Mean Range Men % Women _~ x 
Mean SAT Range j : 
——— Sas - 
4 C Mean 4CT .. .. ‘Range. | 


Socio-economic group: 
Mean family income: 
Commuter. % Resident % 
rd 
(12) Major programs of study: 


Peak year 


eS ee TL, ae Pee ee 


Closing year 


Alumni: Peak year Closing year 


a a ‘ 


(12) 
Average age 
Fs Average income 
Number of active alumni 
Occupations 
(13) Merger or Closing History: 


How 


» + 


With whom 


Students went where 


Ly 


Faculty went where Le 
ii ; fal “ 
; ® 
Se ee GAP ge ee ee ee 


Remarks: 


~ 


0 en 
+ } ae 
: as : 
' 
4 . Fi 
d (15) Other possible sources of iatormations 
Former Title Current Position 
Name: e 
Address: ~ 
_ Tele. # ¢ 
“ Name: 
Address: ~ 
Tele# ‘ill NaC ete, 


Name: 


Address:, 


rd | Tele. # 


Name: 
Address: 
: Tele. # 


. Name: 
Address: 
Tele. # 


Name: ~ 5 
Address: 
Tele. # 


Name: _ 
Address: 
Tele. # 


Name: 
Address: 
Tele. # 


Name: 
Address: 
Tele. # 


F (16) Documentation: ( 
Annual Reports 


Catalogs 


s 


Actreditation reports 


(a 


ae a 
. 


} Newspaper accounts 


{ Etc. 


‘ Se SS 
r Sd 
ee 
\ 
. e J 
' * 
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” 
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DEFINITIONS 


2 oe oh 
Auxiliary Enterprises — Housing and Food Services: Revenue received 


from the operation of housing and food services. 


Auxiliary Expenditures - Housing and Food Services: Total expenditures 
for all housing and food services including physical plant charges, 
z \ z : 


\ 
general institutional expensés, administrative charges, and other 


indirect costs. 


Demise Colleges: The. 60 small, private, liberal arts colleges 


t 


included ‘in thi: study that have gohe out of business, merged 


with another institution, or became a public institution since 


1968. \ 


ee Educational and General Expenditures: Total expenditures for the 
¥ » 


- 


-following categories: Instruction and departmental research, 
oi es 


otganized activities related to educational departments; i 


T 


we - 


; : : 
sponsored research; other separately. budgeted research; other 


. 4 


_sponsored programs; extension and public service; libraries; 


physical. plant maintenance and: operation; and othgf educational e 


“ang. general. ‘ 


eS cw. . dl 


cational and General Revenue: Total revenue received from th 
S 5 following sources’, ae fees; government 
a aie appropriations; endowment i cat ae gifts; spongored 


research; other separately budgeted reawavehe othe 


sponsored 


programs; eeeyery. of ia ae coats sales sad ervices of 
% ea 


- - @ducational department; organized activities -related to 


- . 


educational departments; and other sources.) 


rn . 
- * . f ba * . 


F.T.E. Students: The full-time-equivalent student enrollment obtained 
“i ae . ps at, e 
by adding one-third of the part-time head-count enrollment to the 


a) ° - 


total full-time head-count enrollment.. 


Instruction and De are © ae Ex enditures: Includes all - 
expenditures of the-departments, colleges, schools and 


instructfonal divisions of the institution. 


nN 


Invisible CoJleges: Those small, private, liberal arts colleges 


curren, ly operating that have a Carnegie classification of 3.2 


(Lib%ral Arts Colleges - Selectivity It); : ; , of 


. e , 
.lfbraries, both general and departmental. Includes expenditures: ae 
yfor operating expenses; books, subscriptions, etc. 
PhySical Plant Maintenance and Operation Expenditures: Includes 


A 
salaries, supplies, materfals; ahd other expenditures for 


maintenance ‘and operation of all facilities except those 
properly charged to auxiliary enterprises and organized 
* ¥ 


activities relating to instructional departments. . 
° a w* 


* ‘ ’ 
. 


Plant Debt Ending Balance: The balance owed on indebtedness principal 


. ie = 
at the end of the fiscal year.. 


~ 


‘Plant’ Debt Payments. All payments expended to reduce the principal of 


plant loans, regardless of the source of funds. 


Private Gifts: All funds given‘to the institution by any iekappierunangal” 


source.* ; ; ‘ 
a - . . ; ; . Ps 
Student Aid Grants Expenditures: Includes all. expenditures for student 
aid grants, scholarships, and fellowships to students for which no 
‘ * e e ° 
sefvices or repayments are required ofthe student. 


’ 


Student Aid Grants - Total? All grants, scholarships, and fellowshipsé 


for students for which tio services -or repayments are required of 
; ; . 
the students. ‘ i 


- 


, Student Tuition nd Fees: Total revenue received from alI tuition and 
cy - ' 


fees assessed against students for educational and general 


we * * 
. 


purposes. 


’ f ; 5 
Total Current Funds Expenditures: All expenditures for educational} 
ry . ¥ 
and general expenditures; gtudent aid grants; major service 
< e : 
_ Programs, .and auxiliary eriterprises. ; 


‘Total Current Funds Revenues: All funds received from educational and 


- 


“general sources;’ student aid sources; major service .prggrams; and 


- 


all auxiliary enterprisé sources. —- : / 


. e ? 
Value of Endowment at ‘the End of the Fiscal Year - Book Value: The, 
. s ~ ™ ¥ 


value shown on the accounting records of an institution at the 3 


. 
. 


end of the fiscal year of all endowment, term-endowment,* and 
quasi-endowment funds. ‘ < : 2 


‘ . be 


* 
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